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A  State  of  the  Barometer  in  Inches  and  decl> 
malS)  and  of  Farcnhcit’sTHERMOMETER,  in  the  open 
air,  fhaded  from  the  fun’s  rays,  taken  between  twelve 
and  three  o’clock  afternoon,  and  the  quantity  of  Rain¬ 
water  fallen,  in  inches  and  decimals,  from  the  31(1  of 
Auguft  to  the  29th  of  Sept.  1785,  near  the  foot  of  Ar¬ 
thur’s  Seat. 

Days'  Then  j  Barom.  I  Ralnl  Weather. 


8  61 

9  65 


»9  65 

20  61 


29  '  53 


Barom. 

Inch. 

29-59.^75 

2‘?*494375 

2-5939 

29,68 

29.625 
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29.945125 
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30.42 


Weather. 

Cloudy,  finall  (how. 
Ditto. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto.  - 
Rain. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Clear. 

Ditto. 
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Ditto, fmall  (howers. 
Showery. 

Clear. 

Showery. 

Rain. 
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Showery. 
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Rain. 

Clear. 
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Therm  ©meter 
at  Noon,  taken 
at  Highgite 
■ear  London. 

Aug. 
a?  63 
a8  71 
29  69 


10.72 

70  higheft  ftate  two  o’Clock,  P.  M. 

26  35  lowed  ftate  before  fun-rife. 

— 63meaa  ftate  of  September. 


VIEWS  w  SCOTLAND, 


Numher'  Eighth. 

Castle  Campbell,  in  Clackmannanftiire, 

Seated  on  a  fteep  peniofulatrd  rock  between  vaft  mountains,  having  to 
the  fouth  a  boundlefs  view  through  a  deep  glen  (bagged  with  bnifh- 
wood ;  for  the  forefts  that  once  covered  the  country  arc  now  en¬ 
tirely  deftroyed.  Formerly,  from  its  darkfome  (Ituation,  this  pile  was  call¬ 
ed  the  cafUe  of  Gloom;  and  all  the  names  of  the  adjacent  places  were  fuit- 
able:  it  was  feated  in  the  parilh  of  Dojor^  was  bounded  by  the  glens  of  Care, 
and  wa(hed  by  the  bims  of  Sorroou.  This  caftlc,  with  the  whole  territory 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Argyle,  underwent  all  the  calamities  of  civil  war 
in  1645  ;  for  its  rival,  the  Marquis  of  Montrofe,  carried  fire  and  fword 
thro’  the  whole  edate.  The  caftle  was  ruined ;  and  its  magnificent  reliqucA 
exift  as  a  monument  of  the  horror  of  the  times.  No  wonder  then  that  the 
Marquit  experienced  fo  woful  and  ignominious  a  fate,  when  he  fell  into  the 
power  of  fo  exafperated  a  chieftain.  Pennant. 


[We  have  lately  been  favoured  with  the  following  Verfes  on  this  Came,faid  to  be  written 
by  Mr  Woods.] 

High  in  a  woody  glen  a  ruin  Hands,  Soon  as  the  fun  darts  forth  his  earlieft  rays, 
In  former  days  for  (Irength  and  beauty  The  feather’d  kind  begin  their  grat^ul 

fam’d,  fongs ;  _  / 

Which,  fouthward  far,  a  profpeA  wide  Echo  (its  Im’ning  to  the  dulcet  lays, 

commands  And  from  her  thouland  caves  the  ftrain 


Of  towns  and  fireams,  in  Scottifh  ftory 
nam’d. 

Here  great  Argyle,  Immur’d,  his  feat  main¬ 
tain’d, 

When  deadly  feuds  and  chieftain  rage  re¬ 
fus’d. 

By  regal  pow’r  or  laws  to  be  reftrain’d-— 

And  force  of  arms  the  force  of  right  ab¬ 
us’d. 

But  ever-changing  Time,  with  ceafelefs 
rage. 

The  proudeil  monuments  in  ruins  lay^— 

And  now  thro’  halls,  where  nobles  pafr’d 
an  age,  1 

'The  hooting  owl  or  croaking  raven  ftrays. 

What  tho’  no  gaudy  pomp  thefe  threiholds 
grace, 

Nor  glittering  Huffs  of  nIceH  work  ap¬ 
pear  ? 

Yet,  in  thefe  folitudes,  reigns  bHing  Peace, 

.\nd  Nature  fcatters  many  ablolTom  here! 

Hail,  (lately  (hades!  devoted  to  repofe. 

Where  down  the  deeps  the  dalhing 
cat’raasfall! 

Where  twining  (hrubs  the  devious  walk 
compofe, 

And  filent  majeHy  appears  in  all ! 

How  bled  the  Twain,  to  whom  indulgent 
Heav’n 

No  anxious  cares  nor  mean  dependance 
fent; 

But  free  to  roam  within  thefe  woods  hath 
giv’n— 

And  rural  pleafures,  with  a  mind  con¬ 
tent! 


prolongs. 

From  yonder  beetling  cliff  a  num’rous  troop 
Of  chatt’ring  pies  and  hoarfe-voic’d  ra¬ 
vens  fly ; 

Down  from  its  front  the  aged  bufhes  Hoop, 
And  at  its  foot  the  Hres^et  ruihes  by. 

On  neighb’ring  hills  the  early  (hepherds 
walk, 

Bruihing  the  pearly  dew  wifh  healthful 
glee ; 

Or,  on  fome  rock  reclin’d,  indulge  in  talk. 
While  fportive  lambkins  gam&l  o’er  th$ 
lea. 

Nor  fierce  ambition,  hatred,  nor  difdain. 
Within  thefe  winding  paths  their  dings  ' 
impart ; 

Nor  envy  dull,  nor  the  bafe  arts  of  gain. 
Here  (bed  their  influence  o’er  the  head  or 
heart. 

Far  hence,  ye  pleafures  which  mean  arts  be- 
How, 

Which  fird  deceive,  then  captivate  the 
mind ; 

Free  is  that  heart,  by  nature  taught  to  glow. 
That  loves  retirement— and  that  loves 
mankind. 

Sweet  is  the  lural  life,  ’midd  woods  and 
plains. 

Where  innocence  diffufes  joy  around ; 

Where  Heav’n  delights  to  (mile — andchee'- 
ful  drains 

From  every  rock,  and  hill,  and  dale  re- 
(bund! 


Sketch  of  the  Life  efVf,  Earl  of  MamsficlB. 

TO  delineate  in  a  manner  fuit*  falfehood  and  malice,  avowed  and  dif« 
able' to  the  fubjeft  the  hi-  avowed,  of  the  enemies  to  his  fame, 
ftor'y  and  charaAer  of  this  will  be  held  in  deteftation. 
nobleman,  as  it  would  require  much  He  was  the  fourth  fon  of  David 
greater  abilities  than  we  pretend  VlfcoUnt  of  Stormont,  and  was  bora 
to,  fo  it  would  occupy  more  room  in  1704.  He  received  his  claffical  e- 
than  the  nature  of  our  undertaking  ducation  atWeftminfter  fchool  ;  from 
will  permit  us  to  beftow  upon  any  whence  he  went  to  Oxford  univerfi- 
one  eflay.  All  that  we  mean  to  ty,  where  he  remained  till  23  or  23 
offer  is  a  (ketch.  Neverthclefs,  we  years  of  age  :  He  then  began  to  ftu- 
bope,  that  even  the  rough  draught  dy  law,  having  entered  himfelf  at 
of  a  pidure  fo  intereiling  will  be  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  was  called  to  the 
well  received  by  our  readers,  efpe-  bar  in  November  1730. 
cially  by  thofe  who  follow  the  fame  For  feveral  years  he  remained  in 
purfuits  which  have  railed  his  Lord*  obfeurity,  till  an  unforefeen  accident 
(hip  to  fuch  eminence.  Not  that  we  brought  to  light  his  uncommon  qua- 
would  infinuate  that  he  has  pointed  lihcations.  It  was  towmrds  the  end 
out  a  tradl  for  other  men  to  tread,  of  a  fedion  of  parliament,  when  all 
or  that  by  imitation  they  may  com*  the  eminent  counfellors  were  out  of 
pafs  what  he  has  attained :  We  are  town,  and  Murray  was  employed  to 
fenlible  that  none  can  imitate  ftrength  plead  on  an  appeal  t'  the  Houfe  of 
or  fwiftnefs  but  the  ftrong  or  the  Lords.  His  eloquei  .e  amazed  the 
fwift ;  not  need  any  man  propofe  houfe,  and  occafioned  a  divlfion ;  on 
Loid  Mansheid  for  a  model,  who  which  there  was  a  majority  of  votes 
cannot,  by  the  fame  giant-ilride,  in  favour  of  his  client, 
command  the  Hops  and  hindrances  In  1742  he  was  appointed  Solici* 
of  an  impra^kicable  way.  tor*General;  and  his  pradice,  which 

Indeed  his  Lordlhip’s  life  has  been  had  continued  increaling  with  hisre* 
peculiarly  forttinate.  Almoft  every  puiation,  was  now  fo  great,  that  there 
new  exertion  of  his  talents  has  added  was  fcarce  any  caufe  of  eonrequence 
to  the  luftre  of  his  former  reptitation.  in  which  he  was  not  retained.  The 
And  though  the  public  effeem  for  his  office  he  held  made  it  neceffary  for 
bharadcr  has  fometimes  fuffered  a  him  to  be  conneded  with  admint- 
temporary  diminution  by  the  fuccefs  ftration  ;  but  he  always  confined  his 
of  the  moft  Infidious,  though  able  attention  chiefly  to  the  duties  of  his 
and  well- concerted  attacks  ;  yet  has  profedion,  feldom  taking  the  lead  in 
he  triumphed  undefended  over  them  politics.  If  at  anytime  he  interfered, 
at  laft  :  And  if  we,  who  are  at  a  di-  it  was  not  In  that  ardent,  bold,  and 
(lance  from  the  capital,  may  be  al-  decided  manner  becoming  the  fupe- 
lowed  to  give  our  opinion,  we  think,  riority  of  his  talents,  and  giving  the 
now  that  he  Is  retiring  from  bufinefs,  tone  to  the  affembly  in  which  he  fat : 
and  the  near  profped  of  lofing  him  He  allowed  the  turbulent  and  ambi* 
entirely  opens  Itfelf,  he  never  was  fo  tious  leaders  of  fadlions  to  retain  the 
high  In  the  public  eftimation,  and  afeendant,  and  poffcfs  the  helm,  tho’ 
that  his  name  bids  fair  to  defeend  to  none  was  qualified  to  difpute  with 
pofterity  honoured  with  a  degree  of  himfelf  the  management  of  the  veffel 
veneration  and  refpcA  greater  than  of  the  (late.  His  motives  for  afling 
that  which  will  accompany  the  moft  in  this  manner  were  fuppoled  to  ori- 
illuftrious  of  bis  cotemporaries :  the  ginatc  in  conftitutlonal  timidity  and 

O  a  irre- 


*oef  Sketch  e/ the  L-/e  o/LorJ  MimCield. 

irrefolution,  a$  he  was  always  ex-  fleftion,  improved  judgmenti  more 
tremely  cautious  of  embarking  him-  extenfive  information,  aflift  us,  we 
lelf  in  pcrfonal  difputes,  and  was  al-  caft  off  our  early  prejudices ;  yet  thefe 
leged  to  have  had  on  fcveral  occa-  operate  by  filent  and  fccret  means  of- 
fions  declined  taking  up  the  gauntlet  ten  fo  ftrongly  as  to  give  a  colour 
which  Mr  Pitt  evidently  threw  down  and  tinge  to  our  imagination  and  our 
to  him.  We  cannot  help  thinking  fentlments  ;  and  while  we  think  their 
that  the  W’orft  lidc  of  his  condu6f  is  effefts  arc  entirely  eradicated,  they 


txpofed  in  this  manner.  That  he  has 
all  along  had  an  averfion  to  politics, 
is  true  ;  but  why  from  timidity  ?  A 
man  immerfed  in  the  employment  on 
which,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
life,  he  had  relied  his  fame,  might  be 
averfe  to  diftracl  his  attention  by  o- 
ther  intetelling  objefls  ;  and  much, 
we  arc  convinced,  is  attributed  to  his 
timidity,  which  could  be  better  ex* 
fldintd  from  his  delicacy.  W^hen 
abfolutely  forced  into  altercation  with 
the  bufy,  meddling,  and  abufive  per- 
ionality  of  Mr  l-'itt,  he  never  failed 
to  exhibit  a  ftriking  inftaucc  of  fpi- 
rit  and  eloquence.  But  men  of  deli¬ 
cate  feelings  are  too  much  wounded 
ill  fuch  fcencs  not  to  avoid  them. 
Their  fouls  are  not  wrapped  up  in 
that  well  formed  and  impenetrable 
callus,  which  refills  not  only  the  im- 
preffion  of  calumny,  but  the  llings 
of  confclence  and  the  attacks  of 
Ihiime.  Some  men,  on  the  contrary, 
.and  we  fear  the  renowned  patriot 
we  mentioned  a  little  ago  was  of 
this  number,  are  provided  with  this 
llurdy  buckram  of  the  mind ;  if  they 
are  allowed  the  unlimited  ufe  of  illi¬ 
beral  inve£livc  againft  others,  they 
care  not  what  is  faid  of  ihemfclves. 
Poor  Murray,  we  believe,  would  have 
thought  hirafclf  more  diflionoiired  by 
iifing  fuch  feandalous  arts,  than  by 
even  the  moil  bitter  calumnies  being 
poured  upon  him. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  another con- 
jefture  regarding  the  diffidence  of  Mr 
Murray  in  his  legiflativc  capacity, 
perhaps  his  condudl  may  in  fome 
meafure  be  accounted  for  from  the 
principles  which  it  is  faid  were  im¬ 
bibed  by  him  in  his  early  youth. 
Though  in  our  jiper  years,  when  ic- 


areinfluencingeveryaftion  ofourlives. 
Mr  Murray,  it  is  known,  was  once  a 
Jacobite.  The  high  'I’ory  principles 
mull  have  obtained  an  early  pofleffion 
of  his  mind  ;  and  though  afterwards 
he  renounced  Jacobitifm,  yet.  he 
might  be  confeious  of  entertaining 
fome  remaining  do6lrines  which  were 
not  calculated  to  gain  popularity: 
Or  he  might  perceive  that  the  gene¬ 
ral  complcftions  of  Ills  mind  on  the 
fubjeft  of  government,  were  in  fome 
meafure  different  from  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  and  moil  refptctablc  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  nation.  His  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  the  powers  of  juries;  his 
fentlments  on  the  American  war;  his 
uniform  decency,  as  he  may  think  it, 
towards  onr  gracious  Sovereign,  in 
never  counterading  him  on  any  oc- 
cafion,  whether  right  or  wrong  ;  we 
cannot  help  thinking  the  tffcfts  in 
fome  meafure  of  tliofe  wretched  prin¬ 
ciples  which  overclouded  the  luflre  of 
his  youthful  mind. 

As  a  counfellor,  Mr  Murray’s  fuc- 
cefs  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  allonifh- 
ing  fuperiority  of  his  natural  abili¬ 
ties.  Amidll  all  his  extenfive  bufi- 
nefs  he  was  a  man  of  pleafiire.  He 
loved  company,  and  indulged  himfelf 
in  the  foclal  enjoyments.  Nor  did  he 
facrifice  his  hours  of  reft,  unlike  o- 
thcr  men  in  the  fame  fituation,  who 
watch  while  others  are  at  their  repofe: 
he  threw  off  his  cares  In  the  evening, 
and  lay  a-bed  ail  the  morning  ;  ma¬ 
king  it  a  ftrift  rule,  never  on  any  oc- 
cafioii  to  want  regular  fleep,  nor  nc- 
gleifl  his  health.  His  great  qulck- 
nefs  fupplied  the  want  of  labour;  and 
he  made  fome  of  his  mod  remarkable 
pleadings  after  fcarccly  reading  over 
his  brief. 
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To  fome  this  may  appear  incre-  bufinefs  of  a  counfellor  is  not  tojiidge 
diblc ;  but  though  we  acknowledge  but  fuggeft.  The  very  argument 
that  no  ordinary  talents  could  per*  which  U  falfe  in  the  form  in  which 
form  it,  yet  when  it  is  confidcred,  that  he  dates  it,  may,  when  conne£led 
at  this  time  Murray  was  always  the  with  confidcrationswhich  had  not  oc- 
chief  counlel  of  his  fide,  and  had  the  enrred  to  him,  be  forcible  and  juft; 
advantage  in  every  cuiife  of  hearing  the  judge  may  find  thefe ;  betides, 
the  pleadings  of  the  junior  counfel,  it  the  judge  muft  be  fuppofed  compe- 
will  nut  appear  above  the  human  ca>  tent  to  hU  fituation.  He  is  not  to 
pacity  :  after  two  or  three  fpecches,  be  deceived  by  fine-fpun  arguments, 
almoft  every  man  has  a  general  view  His  receiving  them  is  the  teft  by 
of  a  fubjeft,  and  can  form  an  opinion  which  their  folidity  is  proved, 
on  it.  Indeed  it  requires  the  prompt-  About  the  year  1 747,  the  court  of 
nefs  of  a  Mansfield  or  a  Fox  to  digeft  London  was  engaged  in  a  very  difa- 
thefe  with  fuch  expedition,  and  re-  greeable  difpute  with  the  King  of 
member  them  with  fuch  accuracy,  as  Prulfia,  on  account  of  the  feizure  of 
to  be  able  to  harangue  with  force  and  fome  veffels  belonging  to  his  Pruffian 
preclfion  without  an  intermediate  Majefty,  laden  with  naval  ftores  for 
preparation.  But  fuch  men  may  be  the  ufe  of  the  French.  Strong  re- 
equal  to  the  talk;  and  Murray  always  monftrances  were  made  againft  the 
executed  his  part  with  an  ingenuity  condemnation  of  thefe  (hips  and  their 
and  perfuafive  eloquence,  which  ge-  cargoes  in  our  admiralty  court.  The 
nerally  not  only  convinced  his  own  King  of  Prulfia  complained  of  partia- 
clients  of  the  juHice  of  his  caufe,  but  lity;  and  Hated  in  a  pampltlet  pub- 
even  the  oppofite  party  that  their  plea  liflied  by  his  agent,  that  as  the  Bri- 
was  groundltfs.  We  have  heard  a  tilh  fubjefts  had  a  claim  upoa  him 
noted  inilaiice  of  this  on  occafioii  of  for  the  Sileilan  loan,  we  were  intc- 
a  fiilt  depending  before  the  great  reded  in  the  decifion,  and  confe- 
Lord  Hardwicke.  Murray  had  ex-  quenily  improper  judges.  T!ie  merits 
tried  himlelf  with  uncommon  cner-  of  the  caufe  were  finally  heard  be- 
gy,  fo  as  to  fatisfy  not  oniy  the  fore  the  privy  council ;  and  Mr  Mur- 
whole  auditory,  but  the  counfel  cm-  ray  (bowed  hlmfelf  to  be  as  great  a 
ployed  againil  Itim,  that  his  client  civilian  as  any  in  Luropc.  He  refu- 
had  julllce  on  his  fide;  and  the  whole  ted  all  the  arguments  of  the  Pruffian 
court  were  fuiyirifed  to  .find  they  had  agent  and  their  counfel;  the  (hips 
been  deluded,  when  the  fallacy  of  his  were  finally  condemned  ;  and  he  is 
argument  was  laid  open  by  the  uncr-  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  author  of 
ring  judgment  and  penttrallon  of  the  a  printed  anfwcr  to  all  the  memorials 
chancellor  f .  publiffied  by  the  court  of  Berlin  on 

Is  It  to  be  fupjjofed  that  our  clo-  the  fubjeft. 
quent  countryman  was  deceived  by  Upon  the  promotion  of  Sir  Dud- 
his  own  Ingenuity  on  thisoccafion?  or  Icy  Ryder  to  the  office  of  chicfju- 
was  he  aware  of  the  defers  of  his  ar-  ftice  of  the  King’s  Bench  in  the 
gument,  though  determined  to  try  month  of  April  1754,  Mr  Murray 
its  effe£l,  like  a  champion  wliofe  only  was  made  attorney-general ;  and  on 
aim  Is  to  get  thevidlory  ?  Let  thofe  the  25th  of  OAober  1756,  he  was 
anfwer  the  queftion  who  enjoy  the  created  a  peer  of  the  realm,  by  the 
liigheil  reputation  at  the  bar.  The  ftyle  and  title  of  Lord  Mansfield, 

Baron 

t  Another  aftonilhing  inftance  of  the  power  of  his  eloquence  we  have  in  the  euloeium 
ponmmrcd  on  him  by  Lord  Lovat,  againft  whofe  life  he  had  been  pleading  :  “  1  nave 
nearii  him  with  pleafure,  though  pleading  againft  my  life.  I  heartily  wifli  the  country  in 
ivhich  he  waa  tcin  may  not  prove  a  bar  to  tlie  promotion  his  merit  iatitlcs  him  to.”^ 
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Baron  of  MansRcld  in  the  county  of  many  years  in  the  court  of  king’s* 
Nottingham :  at  the  fame  time  he  bench.  In  the  courfe  of  prcfiding 
was  nominated  chief  juftice  of  the  nearly3i  years  in  the  fovereign  court 
King’s  Bench ;  and  he  took  his  feat  of  julHcc,  it  is  impoflible  for  any 
in  that  court  the  following  month,  man  to  have  avoided  cenfure  and  ca- 
loon  after  the  opening  of  Michael*  lumny;  and  perhaps  the  greater  the 
mas  term.  On  the  9th  of  April  1757,  genius,  and  the  more  ftriftly  impar* 
Mr  Pitt  having  retigned  the  feals  of  tial  the  conduft  of  a  chief  juftice  of 
fccrctary  of  ftate  for  the  fouthern  de*  all  England,  the  more  liable  he  may 
j>artment,Mr  Legge  alforefigntd  the  be  to  incur  popular  odium,  and  to 
cffice-of  chancellor  r)f  the  exchequer;  experience  every  fort  of  difappoint* 
when  Li>rd  Mansfield  was  appointed  ment, malice,  and refentment.  i'heof- 
fro  tefUj  re  till  a  new  aclminiftration  ficc  itfclf  is  in  fomc  meafurc  rendered 
could  be  formed.  In  the  month  of  obnoxious,  bccaufc  it  takes  cogni- 
January  1770,  by  virtue  of  a  com-  stance  of,  and  feverely  punifties,  of- 
jniilhm  under  the  great  feal,  Lord  fences,  which  the  people  in  general, 
Mansfield  was  appointed  to  fitpply  from  miftaken  notions  of  civil  liber- 
the  place  of  the  lord  chancellor,  or  ty,  are  apt  to  cunfider  in  a  lefs  cri- 
lovd  keeper  r.f  the  great  feal,  as  minal  light  than  that  in  which  the 
fpeaker  to  the  lioufc  of  lords,  in  cafe  law  places  them. 

«vf  the  fiekutfs  or  other  unavoidable  Asa  judge,  he  has  almoft  uniform* 
.nhfence  t)f  the  chancellor  or  lord  ly  attra^ed  the  efteem  and  admira* 
keeper  for  the  time  being.  And  by  tion  of  the  public.  The  prompt  dc* 
virtue  of  this  commifllon  his  l.ordlhip  Cifion  on  the  moft'.  difficulit  cafes 
lias  ever  fmee  fat  as  /s.a.vr  ttnens  up-  which  came  before  him,  evinced,  that 
or.  fuch  occalions.  his judgmentcqualledhisingenuity 

On  the  tSth  of  OAober  177^5,  his  He  grew  extremely  popular  ;  men  of 
Lordfhip  was  tailed  to  the  dignity  of  all  ranks  thought  they  faw  in  him  a 
an  Earl  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  barrier  againft  every  civil  wrong.  He 
Britain,  by  the  title  of  Karl  of  Mans-  had  fupported  the  utmoft  integrity 
field  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  and  purity  of  morals;  and  hisjudg* 
Having  now  gone  through  the  line  ment  was  thought  to  approach  infal* 
«if  his  Lordfhip’s  promotions,  we  have  libility.  He  received  the  moft  flat- 
only  to  add,  that  it  is  generally  be*  tering  marks  of  the  public  approba* 
lievcd  he  has  repeatedly  refufed  the  tion  -f. 

higheft  dignity  of  the  law,  that  of  During  the  wretched  adminiftra- 
lord  high  chancelloi  of  Great  Bri-  tion  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  po- 
tain,  for  which  various  reafons  have  pular  difeontents,  artfully  fomented 
been  ailignrd  ;  but  that  which  ap-  on  the  one  hand,  and  increafed  by 
pears  moft  fuitable  to  his  exalted  no*  extreme  folly  on  the  other,  grew  out- 
tions  of  honour  and  delicacy  is,  a  rageous.  Lord  Mansfield,  the  moft 
diffidence  of  his  abilities  to  render  refpeftable  among  thofe  who  countc- 
the  fame  ftrvicc  to  the  ftate  in  the  tenanced  the  miniftry,  was  confe* 
court  of  chancery  as  he  has  done  for  tjuently  a  prominent  mark  for  the 

op* 

*  Nor  does  it  require  a  fmall  degree  of  refolution  to  maintain  the  charaAeroT  a  judge. 
The  prefcflt  chancellor,  it  is  faid,  though  perfedUy  decided  to  go  all  lengths  in  politics,  is 
as  timid  and  irrefolute  in  the  jiidicial  btifmefs  proper  to  his  own  court  as  Mansfield  was 
decided  and  bold.  It  is  even  infinuated,  that  at  his  firft  elevation  Lord  Thuriowe  could  do 
nothing  without  confultiu^  the  chief  juftice. 

t  At  one  period  we  are  informed,  that  when  the  Sovereign  entered  the  play-houfe  he 
could  fcarce  efcape  a  hi's;  but  joy  and  veneration  filled  every  countenance,  and  loud 
clapping  cap reiTed  tlicir  plcafare,  when  Lord  Mansfield  honoured  it  with  his  prefence. 
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•ppofition.  Junius,  the  only  inftance 
of  a  ncwfpaper  champion,  whofe 
writings  have  by  the  elegance  and 
vigour  of  the  ftyle  outlived  the  heat 
of  the  hour,  attacked  him  with  viru¬ 
lence  and  fuccefs.  Junius  was  read 
and  admired  for  his  abilities  even  by 
thofe  who  faw  through  and  detclfed 
his  arts  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
were  deceived  by  his  mifreprefenta- 
tions.  He  is  read  to  this  hour,  and 
will  be  read  perhaps  as  long  as  ele¬ 
gant  Knglifh  i'  held  in  any  value. 
Lord  Mansfield’s  popularity  declined ; 
it  was  remembeied  that  he  was  a 
Scotchman,  and  had  been  a  Jacobite; 
the  two  chara^ers  moil  obnoxious  to 
the  popular  prejudices  of  the  time. 

The  fuhjcft  on  which  Junius  made 
his  grand  attack  was  the  opinion 
which  Lord  Mansfield  entertained  on 
the  powers  of  a  jury;  different  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  very  little  fo  in  reality, 
from  that  of  his  cotemporaries.  His 
doArine  amounted  to  this.  That  the 
law  did  not  properly  fall  under  the 
declfion  of  the  jury;  yet,  if  they 
chofe,  they  might  Hkewife  give  ver- 
dlA  upon  that  as  well  as  upon  the 
faft :  but  it  is  now  generally  recei¬ 
ved  even  in  this  part  of  the  united 
kingdom,  that  they  are  fovereign 
judges  of  both.  His  Lordfiiip’s  doc¬ 
trine  on  libels,  we  entirely  fubferibe 
to.  A  thing  may  be  true,  and  yet  a 
libel;  a  plainer  propofition  cannot 
he  conceived.  The  good  name  of  any 
man  may  be  blailed  (however  fault- 
lefs  he  may  be)  by  telling  the  truth. 
Even  thofe  demi-reps  in  chara^er, 
whofe  half  virtues  yet  In  fome  mea- 
fure  adorn  and  llrengthen  fociety, 
ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  mercy  of 
thetruth;  which  may  always  be  fo  art¬ 
fully  managed  In  the  difplay,  that  it 
is,ifpoinblc,more  malicious  and  wic¬ 
ked,  and  even  more  falfe,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  expreflion,  than  falfe- 
faood  itfelf :  but  non  tali  auxilio. 

More  open  and  avowed  attacks 
were  afterwards  made  upon  Lord 


Mansfield ;  of  which  the  moil  cele>- 
brated  was  that  of  Mr  A- 

S - ,  agent  for  the  unfuccefs- 

ful  party  in  the  famous  Douglas 
caufe.  It  is  curious  to  refiedl  how 
great  an  cifcil  Mr  S  •— *3  letters 
had  upon  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
public,  confidcring  the  foundations 
upon  which  that  gentleman  relied  his 
hypothefis.  We  (hall  not,  however, 
enter  more  into  this  quellion  than  to 
obferve.  that  his  chief  grounds  of 
crimination  againll  Lord  Mansfield 
were,  i  ft.  Paying  any  regard  to  the 
evidence  of  a  witnefs  nuhom  alt  tlm 
judges  on  the  fame  fide  thought  unex^ 
ceptionahle.  adly.  Attacking  his, 

Mr  S - ’s,  condu^,  onhen  the  fame 

judges  to  a  man  had  dons  fo.  3dly, 
Deciding  againll  the  filiation  in  the 

Anglefea  caufe,  which  MrS - 

Infilled  was  the  fame,  nuhen  the  tnuo 
caufes  had  no  correfpondenee  either  in 
tbs  proof  or  in  the  point  of  lanv. 

.  But  it  would  be  walling  the  time 
of  our  readers  to  give  an  account  of 
every  attack  that  has  been  made  up.* 
on  his  Lordlhlp.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  time  will  obliterate  the  moft  of 
them  entirely,  from  the  able  and  poinN 
ed  efforts  of  Junius  and  MrS— — 
down  to  the  miferable  attempts  of 
the  biographer  of  Sir  William  Black- 
ftone.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that 
Lord  Mansfield  is  perfe£l,  becanfe 
humanity  is  not  capable  of  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  but  he  certainly  is  far  above 
the  piilful  tricks  and  frultlels  crimes 
which  thefe  prejudiced  and  angry 
writers  have  imputed  to  him.  In  o- 
ther  refpe£ls  his  charadler  is  well  in- 
titled  to  that  lading  and  unfullied 
fame,  which  we  make  no  doubt  it 
will  receive. 

The  lall  remarkable  incident  which 
happened  to  him  was  the  burning  of 
his  houfe  during  the  riots  in  1780. 
That  there  was  a  defign  upon  his  life, 
is  certain.  Lady  Mansfield  and  o- 
thers  of  his  family  alked  allowance  to 
leave  the  houfe  and  pafs  through  ihe 
crowd 
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crowd  In  fafety:  “  Let  them  go, 
>(faid  a  leader  of  the  multitude,)  it 
it  not  them  nve  want ;  but  where  is 
Liird  Mansfield?”  To  be  marked  for , 
deftruflion  by  the  flagitious,  is  an  ho¬ 
nour.  The  daring  and  ambitious 
nobleman,  who  was  fufpe^ted  as  a 
prime  mover  in  thefe  difturbances, 
and  then  anxioufly  hovered  round 
the  capital  like  a  bird  of  prey,  while 
his  friends  and  dependents  were  in 
fecret  and  fufpicious  fituations  in  the 
city,  was,  it  is  known,  an  inveterate 
enemy  to  Lord  Mansfield 

Soon  after  the  riots,  fcveral  Inte- 
refting  queftions  arofe  concerning  the 
duties  and  powers  of  the  civil  magi- 
ftrate  in  the  application  of  a  military 
force  for  preventing  popular  diituib- 
ances  or  difperfing  the  rioters.  1  he 
leglflature  had  on  former  occafioiis 
been  extremely  puzzled  upon  thisfub- 
jtft  ;  and  the  famous  riot-aft,  which 
required  that  it  fhould  be  read  over 
before  proceeding  to  force  again  ft.  the 
rabble,  or  even  before  any  degree  of 
criminality  was  fuppofed  to  be  incur¬ 
red  by  the  rioters  remaining  aflem- 
bled  for  the  worft  purpofes,  was  no 
doubt  extremely  defiftive.  For  an 
aftivemob  could  generally  prevent  the 
aft  even  being  read,  or  while  it  was 
reading  commitlhe  intended  mifebief; 
or  they  might  continue  aflembled, 

f  When  the  King,  cn  a  former  occafion, 
cretary  of  ftate.he  aikedLord  Mansfield  if 
moll  committed  treafon  againlt  the  Hate  \ 
never  forgave. 


[jaJy  Miller.'  , 

though  not  exaftly  In  the  fame  place. 
Then  the  concurrence  of  a  magillrats 
was  held  neceflary;  who  could  not  al¬ 
ways  be  found:  and  if  the  rioters 
were  numerous,  a  fufficient  number 
of  inagiftrates  conld  not  be  procured 
to  authorifethe  military  in  every  quar¬ 
ter.  But  Lord  Mansfield,  at  once,  by 
a  novel  but  feemingly  juft  doftrinc, 
folved  the  difficulty.  He  afl'erted, 
that  in  a  riot  every  man  was  a  magi- 
ftrate,  andcould  prevent  mifehief  even 
by  (hedding  blood.  We  believe  that 
his  lordlhip’s  fentiments  were  general¬ 
ly  affented  to  ;  a  circumftancc  which  i 
proves  to  us  how  high  his  authority 
muft  be,  and  the  great  confidence 
given  to  his  opinions.  If  we  are  not  [ 
millaken,  his  Lordfhip,  on  an  after-  I 
occafion,  led  the  public  in  an  affair  [ 
of  the  greateft  confequeiice  which  f 
this  country  has  been  engaged  in  | 
fince  the  Revolution.  We  have  been  | 
informed,  that  it  was  he  who  firft  I 
difeovered  the  objeftlon  to  Mr  Fox’s  ' 
India  bill,  which  became  afterw’ardg  1 
fo  popular  a  topic  ;  and  that  the  L 
fanftion  of  his  opinion  was  one  of  p 
the  chief  caufes  of  its  becoming  fo.  | 
Whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  on  I 
this  point,  we  will  not  pretend  to  de-  | 
termine  ;  but  we  cannot  think,  if  it  I 
be  true,  that  he  is  fu  unpopular  as  I 
lome  would  fain  reprefent  him.  I 

difmifled  this  nobleman  from  his  office  of  fe-  f 
he  approved.  Sir,  replied  he,  1  think  you  al-  1 
vheu  you  appointed  him.  1  his  Lord  S  f 


An  elegant  and  heantifnl  monument  has 
been  lately  opened  in  the  abbey-church 
atBath,  to  the  memory  of  Lady  Miller,  late 
of  Batheafton  Villa.  Upon  a  large  plate  of 
beautiful  ftatuary  marble,  at  the  front  of  the 
monument,  is  the  following  infeription  ; 
Near  this  monument,  a-'c  depolited  the  re¬ 
mains  of 

I.ADY  MILLER, 

Wife  to  Sir  Teia  Miller,  Bart,  of  Batheafton 
Villa: 

She  departed  this  life  at  the  Hot  Welle  of 
Briftol,  the  24th  of  June  1781,  in  the  41II 
year  of  her  age. 

Devoted  ftone!  amidft  the  wrecks  of 
time. 

Uninjured  bear  thy  Miller’s  fpotlefsname : 

4 


The  virtues  of  her  youth,  and  ripen’d  i 
prime,  j 

The  tender  thought,  th’enduring  record  j 
claim.  [ 

When  clos’d  the  num’rous  eyes  that  round  I 
this  bier 

Have  wept  the  lofs  of  wide-extended  1 
worth, 

O,  gentle  ftranger,  may  one  gen ’rous  tear 
Drop  as  thou  bendelt  o’er  this  hallow’d 
earth !  '  _  ' 

Are  Truth  and  Genius,  Love  and  Pity,  B 
thine,  *  f 

With  lib’ral  Charity,  and  Faith  fincere  ?  ,i 
Then  reft  thy  wand' ring  ftep  beneath  this 
fhrinc,  _  i| 

And  greet  a  kindred  fpiiit  hov’ring  near.  i 

CIntr  • 
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Exhibited  in  a 

Among  the  various  mifcella* 
neous  pieces  that  have  been 
communicated  to  the  public,  few 
have  been  received  with  more  plea* 
furc  than  thofe  on  the  King  of  Pruf- 
fia  ;  but  they  have  chiefly  tended  to¬ 
wards  painting  him  the  confummate 
general,  and  defpotic  prince,  enga¬ 
ged  in  fields  of  carnage  and  conten¬ 
tion,  and  purfuing  endlefs  fchemes  of 
arbitrary  reformation,  than  as  the 
benign  fovereign,  kindly  exerting  his 
wholefome  Influence  in  increaflng  the 
happinefs  as  well  as  the  number  of 
hisfubjefts;  amply  providing  for  the 
employment  as  well  as  the  fubliil- 
ence  of  every  individual  of  his  domi¬ 
nions — features  that  are  equally  ftri- 
king  in  a  faithful  portrait  of  Frede¬ 
rick  II.  which  I  here  beg  leave  to 
prefent  you  for  publication  ;  and  to 
prove,  (by  a  faithful  expofition  of 
fome  fa6ls  relative  to  his  Pruflian 
Majeily’s  civil  condufl),  that  he  is 
no  lefs  the  wife  legiflator  and  benefi¬ 
cent  father  of  his  people,  than  the  a- 
vowed  Incomparable  captain  and  mofl 
flcilful  warrior  of  the  age. 

It  was  refeived  for  this  great  mo¬ 
narch,  not  only  to  re-eftabli(h  and 
double  the  pop^ation  of  his  ancient 
hereditary  States,  notwithflanding 
the  long  and  bloody  wars  he  has  had 
to  fuftain,  but  alfo  to  triple  that  of 
his  dominions  by  provinces  newly  ac¬ 
quired. 

The  encouraging  of  agriculture 
being  the  molt  certain  mi^e  of  in- 
creafing  population  (becaufe  it  fup- 
plies  the  more  immediate  and  mod  ne- 
ceflary  fubfiflence  for  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  a  country),  his  Majefly  has 
never  ceafed,  during  his  reign,  not 
only  to  rebuild  the  villages  and  farms 
which  had  decayed  and  difappeared 
thro’  tfic;  injuries  and  procefs  of  time, 
but  has  even  formed  new  ones  on  the 
banks  of  the  principal  rivers ;  molt 
of  which  being  formerly  fubjeft  to 
overflow  and  inundate  muclt  fertile 
Voi.  11.  N®  8. 
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ground,  he  has  had  contrafted  by 
embankments,  and  gained  on  their 
waters  an  Imraenfe  number  of  acres 
of  arable  land  and  excellent  paiture, 
and  given  It  gratis  to  colonills,  moilly 
foreigners;  built  them  dwellings,  fup- 
plied  them  with  every  thing  die 
wanted  for  their  eftablifhmcnt,  and 
exempted  them  from  all  taxes  and 
military  Inrollments  for  a  long  time. 
This  has  been  done  on  the  rivers  of 
the  Nertxe  and  Wartha,  from  Drlef- 
fen  to  Cuflrin ;  and  has  brought  Into 
cultivation  120,000  acres,  and  the  e- 
ftablifhment  of  3000  families,  on  the 
Oder,  from  Cuftrin  to  Oderberg,  on 
the  Havel  and  the  Elbe,  on  the  great 
lake  of  Madua  in  Pomerania,  on  the 
bogs  or  fwamps  of  Fiener,  in  the 
country  of  Magdebourg,  in  the  in- 
virons  of  Potfdam  ;  in  fhort,  in  a 
great  number  of  places  in  every  pro¬ 
vince,  the  enumeration  of  which 
would  require  a  volume. 

He  Is  at  prefent  engaged  in  ha¬ 
ving  the  fwamps  or  bogs  of  Drom- 
ling,  (an  almolt  inacceflible  tradt  in' 
the  Vicille  or  Old  Marche},  drained  a  nd 
cleared;  by  which  it  Is  reckoned,  that 
1 20,000  acres  will  be  reflored  to  pa- 
flurage  and  cultivation.  In  thefe  dif¬ 
ferent  undertakings  and  Improve¬ 
ments,  his  Majefly  has  built  and  fet¬ 
tled  in  the  Eledloral  Marche  of  Bran- 
debourg. 

Villages  In  which 
Hamlets  families 
or  Farms,  are  fettled. 
In  the  Eledloral  Mar¬ 
che  of  Branden- 
bourg  -  -217  10,740 

In  the  New  Marche  152  3,643 

In  Pomerania  -  100  5>3t2 

In  the  countries  of 
Magdebourg  and 
Halbetfladt  -  20  2,805 

In  the  provinces  of 
Cleves,  March, 

Gueldres,  Meurs, 

Mindcn,  Raevnf- 
P 


berg, 
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Vilhges,  In  which  tivator  that  applies  for  it,  by  pre- 

Fbmletf  yaJling  on  them  to  purchafe  numbers 

or  Farms,  are  fettleU.  r  °  j  •  •  .u  i  r  I 

ot  cows,  and  giving  them  large  funs 

berg,  Tecklen*  yearly  in  bounties  for  all  manner  of 

berg,  Lingue,and  rural  induilry. 

Ottfrize  -  -  o  4,940  One  of  the  great  means  by  which 

In  Weftern  PruQia  50  i,i  <9  his  Majefty  is  enabled  to  prevent  fa« 

In  Silcha  -  o  14,050  mines  in  cafe  of  bad  harveils,  and 

-  ... - confequently  depopulation,  is  having  J 

Total  539  40,609  eftablilhed  immenfe  magazines  of 

- corn  in  every  province  for  the  fub- 

His  Majefty,  not  fatished  with  ilftence  of  his  army  in  cafe  of  war,  or 
having  built  all  thefe  villages,  and  for  that  of  his  fubje^ls  when  crops 
fettled  fuch  a  number  of  families  of  fail  ;  by  purchafing  corn  for  the  ma- 
forcign  and  domeftic  colonlfts  in  his  gazines,  grain  is  kept  up  at  a  price 
dominions,  has  advanced  to  gentle-  that  is  tolerable  to  the  cultivator  ; 
men  and  land-owners  in  the  Marches,  and  by  opening  them  in  times  of  [ 
Pomerania,  and  in  Silciia,  fums  of  fcarcity  or  monc^oly,  a  medium 
money,  to  the  amount  of  feveral  mil-  price  is  always  preferved  in  the  mar«  j 
lions  of  crowns,  to  enable  them  to  kets.  Hence  the  Prufltan  States,  I 
clear  and  improve  their  lands,  and  though  famed  for  very  limited  ferti- 
ellahlini  colonifts  ;  which  fums  heei-  lity,  did  not  fuffer  by  the  dreadful  fa« 
thcr  made  them  a  prefent  of  or  ortly  mine  of  1 77  J,  that  in  other  the  moft 
referved  *jne  or  two ptr  cent,  intereft  fruitful  countries  of  Germany  de-  !, 

for  falaries  for  fchool-mafters,  or  pen-  llroyed  fo  many  people,  but  were  en»  I 

fions  fur  the  widows  and  daughters  of  abled  even  to  alTtft  the  wants  of  their 
indigent  officers.  neighbours. 

He  has  given  fromjhis  own  demefnes  If  his  Majefty  has  thus  greatly  en- 

upwards  of  300  farms,  in  hereditary  couraged  population  by  promoting 
Icafe  to  all  kinds  of  cultivators,  by  agriculture,  he  has  contributed  as 
feparating  them  from  the  great  bai-  much,  nay,  perhaps  more,  towards 
liwicks,  which  is  one  of  the  propereft  its  incrcaie  by  tlic  vaft  number  of 
and  moll  ready  modes  of  iocrealing  manufactories  and  trades  of  all  forts, 
population ;  for  the  fmallcr  the  pof-  that  he  has  cftablilhed  at  Berlin  and 
felfions,  and  the  mure  divided  they  Polfdam,  and  in  almoft  every  great  f 
are,  the  more  inhabitants  any  given  and  fmall  town  throughout  his  do- 
traCt  will  maintain.  minions,  and  fupporting  them  by 

His  Majefty  has  greatly  favoured  advance  of  cafh.  It  would  take  a 
agriculture,  by  authorizing  and  en-  large  book  to  detail  all  thefe  manu- 
couraging  with  bounties  the  aboli-  faCtoiies,  and  the  great  fums  his  , 
tiun  of  commonage,  and  inclofing  Majefty  has  employed  on  them.  1 
great  traCts  of  land  and  pafture;  fhall  content  myfelf  with  mention* 
from  which  proprietors  will  derive  ing,  that  we  have  almoft  every  pof*  i 
infinitely  greater  advantage  than  fible  inanufaCfory,  which  not  on* 
when  held  in  common  :  this  difBcuIt  ly  exclulively  fupplies  toe  PruiSaa 
arrangement  has  been  effeCfed  in  States,  but  aKo  very  diftant  conn- 
hundreds  of  villages,  and  is  yearly  tries,  with  linens  and  woollens,  fuch 
iiicreafing.  as  Spain  and  Italy,  even  to  China, 

His  Majefty  tends  towards  (and  whither  our  fmall  Stlefian  cloths  go 
lias  attained)  the  fame  end,  by  cau-  through  Ruifia.  We  export  yearly 
iing  the  feed  of  lucerne,  clover,  and  to  the  amount  of  fix  millions  of 
lupin,  to  be  diftributed  to  every  cul-  crowns  in  linens,  and  four  millions 


exhibited  in  c 

in  clotlis  and  wooQena;  which  added 
tothe  iron  and  hardware  ofUie  coun¬ 
try  of  La  Mark  (about  a  million 
morc)»  the  wood  of  Brandenbourg 
tod  Pomerania,  the  com,  flax,  and 
lumber  of  Pruflia,  and  the  important 
commerce  with  Poland  cariied  on  by 
Kouingfberg,  Memel,  Elbing,  Dant- 
«ig,  and  Stetting,  fecures  a  balance 
of  trade  much  in  our  favour. 

It  is  natural  that  fo  many  manu- 
fe&ories  fhould  fupport  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  workmen,  and  attract  many 
foreigners,  thereby  increafe  that  ciafs 
of  citizens,  and  confequently  our  po¬ 
pulation.  There  are  in  his  Majefty’s 
dominions  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  thoufand  manufadiurers  of  hlk, 
woollen,  linena,  cottons,  leather,  and 
other  articles,  to  the  amount  of  hx- 
teen  millions  of  crowns,  eight  miU 
lions  of  which  is  for  foreign  fale  : 
reckoning  four  to  every  manufadu- 
rePs  family,  our  manufadlures  fubfift 
half  a  milion  of  people,  one  twelfth 
of  our  population  ;  whence  it  may 
be  judged'whether  Prufiia  is  merely 
a  military  State! 

His  Majefty  protefts  the  manu- 
fadlurersin  every  poffibleway,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  advancing  them  Urge  fums, 
encouraging  them  by  bounties,  and 
forming  magazines  of  wool  ia  all 
the  little  towns  for  the  fmall  workers 
in  that  article :  the  towns  of  Berlin 
and  Fotfdam  are  for  this  reafon  ex¬ 
empted  from  military  enlillments, 
and  nearly  the  fame  indulgence  is 
granted  to  the  diftrids  of  the  Sileliaa 
mountains,  where  poor  but  induftri- 
ODs  fober  weavers,  fettled  in  a  con¬ 
fined  barren  foil,  keep  up  the  flou- 
nihiog  manufadlory  of  linen  for  ex¬ 
portation,  that  is  worth  fo  many 
millions  ;  and  from  the  little  town  of 
Kirchberg  alone,  an  annual  com¬ 
merce  of  two  millions  of  crowns: 
thefe  dillri^  arc  allotted  to  recruit 
the  foot-guards,  but  his  Majefty,  to 
avoid  difturbing  their  population,  fel- 
slora  draws  them  from  thence. 

la  the  reign  of  the  late  King  wc 
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had  already  good  and  numerous  ma- 
nufadlories  of  cloth,  wool,  linen,  and 
arms.  His  prefent  Majefty  has  added 
to  them  the  important  ones  of  cot¬ 
ton,  filk,  china,  fugar,  leather,  mi¬ 
nerals,  and  a  number  of  more  incoii- 
fiderable  ones  ;  which,  however,  ta¬ 
ken  colle&ivcly,  become  equally  an 
objed  : — a  fixtb  part  of  the  lilk  it 
of  the  growth  of  the  country. 

The  navigation  of  Prulfia  is  ma¬ 
terially  augmented  by  the  favour  and 
protedion  his  Majefty  extends  to  his 
flag,  which  is  refpeded  by  every  one, 
even  the  Moors.  We  equip,  in  the 
maritime  provinces  of  Pruflia,  Po¬ 
merania,  and  Oftfrife,  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  veflels ;  which  at  ten  men  per 
crew,  employ  and  fubiift  twelve  thou- 
fand  feamen.  Our  national  veflels 
have  all  the  import  and  export  trade 
of  the  Pruflian  dominions,  and  begin 
to  have  a  confiderablc  coalling  trade, 
efpccially  from  Emden. 

The  kingdom  of  Pruflia  fora  long 
time,  through  vulgar  prejudice,  has 
been  reputed  merely  a  military  State, 
little  calculated  for  population.  I 
believe  I  have  proven  ihc  has  perhaps 
more  good  civil  eftabkihments  than 
moft  other  kingdoms,  great  or  fmall, 
that  arc  too  often  abandoned  to 
the  care  of  chance  or  induftry  of 
individuals  for  their  profperity 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  Ihow  far¬ 
ther,  by  a  few  more  obfervations, 
that  the  Pruflian  army  is  a  true  na¬ 
tional  militia,  fuch  as  the  Romans 
had,  and  as  the  Englifli  wifli,  but 
never  will  have ; — and  that  it  is  fo 
framed,  as  rather  to  increafe  than  di- 
minifli  population.  It  is  well  known 
his  Majefty  has  an  army  of  up¬ 
wards  of  two  hundred  thoufand, 
all  times  ready  to  move,  half  of  them 
the  fons  of  our  own  pcafantry,  day- 
labourers,  and  other  cultivators  of 
the  country,  who  iu  the  months  of 
April  and  May  join  their  regiments 
to  be  drilled  and  exercifed  in  their 
military  evolutions,  and  afterwards 
return  to  their  families  in  the  country, 
P  2  to 
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to  till  their  lands.  It  is  this  excellent  the  Prullian  amny,  however  numeroat 
national  militia,  attached  to  their  it  may  be,  is  not  difproportioaed  to 
country,  animated  with  the  Pruffian  the  State,  and  that  it  rather  encou* 
name,  and  commanded  by  princes,  rages  than  diminifhes  its  population, 
fkilful  generals,  and  an  ancient  na-  When  his  Majefty  came  to  the 
tional  nobility,  not  rich,  but  patrio-  throne,  in  1740,  the  total  popula* 
tic,  that  gained  the  famous  battles  tion  of  his  States  was  about  two  miU 
of  Rcfbach  and  Leuthen,  againft  lions  two  hundred  and  thirty  thou« 
forces  three  times  their  number,  and  fand  fouls.  The  new- acquired  pro- 
which  will  ever  conquer,  and  that  vinces  of  Silefia,  Weftern  Prui&a* 
more  eafily  when  purged  of  the  fo-  and  Oftfrife,  contain  two  millions  of 
reign  mercenary  foldiers  that  form  inhabitants;  which,  with  the  above 
the  other  half  of  the  army,  and  arc  dedufted  from  the  fum  total  of  the 
inlifted  for  money,  in  order  to  fpare  prefent  population  of  his  dominions, 
the  national  population  :  thefe  fo*  amounting  to  fix  millions,  there  will 
reigners  are  ufually  garrifoned  in  remain  for  the  increafe  of  the  popU'. 
the  towns  with  their  regiments,  do  lation  of  his  ancient  provinces  one 
military  duty  twice  a-week,  and  the  million  feven  hundred  and  feventy 
remainder  feek  work,  which  is  eafily  thoufand,  which  almoft  doubles  the 
obtained  in  great  towns.  The  fol-  former ;  and  adding  the  new  pro- 
diers  are  not  forbid  marrying,  as  is  vinces,  it  nearly  triples  the  popuU- 
fuppofed  abroad,  but  are  pretty  gc-  tion. 

ncrally  allowed  to  form  that  connec-  His  Majefty  diftributed  gratis,  in 
tion,  efpecially  thofe  garrifoned  in  the  courfe  of  lift  year,  1784,  for 
towns :  hence  moft  of  the  ftrangers  the  encouragement  of  the  popula* 
become  naturalized,  and  fix  them*  tion,  agriculture,  and  manufa£lurera 
felves  in  the  country;  every  regiment  of  his  fubjefls  in  general,  fums  to 
has  more  women  and  children  than  the  amount  of  two  millions  two  hun* 
men.  The  garrifon  of  Berlin,  which  dred  and  thirty-fix  thoufand  onehun* 
is  twenty-four  thoufand  ftrong,  has  dred  and  fifty-fix  crowns, 
fo  many  women  and  children,  that  His  Majefty  diftributed 
it  amounts  in  all  to  fixty  thoufand  counties,  prizes,  and  gra* 
fouls;  and  it  may  certainly  be  rec-  tifications  from  1763  to 
koned,  that  in  the  Pruffian  army  of  1784,  in  Pomerania,  to  the 
two  hundred  thoufand  combatants,  amount  of  •  *  4,828iOC9 

when  their  women  and  children  are  From  ditto,  ditto,  in  the 
added,  that  it  will  amount  to  four  New  Marche  •  3,003,000 

hundred  thoufand  fouls  at  leaft.  From  ditto,  ditto,  in  the 

At  Fotfilam  his  Majefty  has  a  £le6forol  Marche  3,674,000 

building  and  eftablifhment  on  pur*  From  ditto,  ditto,  in  Si- 
pofe  for  the  maintenance  of  five  thou-  lefia  -  *  6,200,000 

fand  foldiers’  children  ;  who,  for  the  And  in  Weftern  Prulfia, 
moft  part,  when  eight  years  of  age,  fince  its  acquifition  3,000,000 

arc  fent  into  the  country,  with  an  Making,  when  put  together,  nearly 
annual  allowance  of  thirteen  crowns,  the  immenfe  fum  of  twenty-two 
among  the  peafantry,  to  be  brought  millions  of  crowns  diftributed  from 
up  by  them.  They  make  the  beft  1763  to  1784,  for  the  advantage, 
kind  of  rural  labourers,  and  when  relief,  and  improvement,  of  his  Ma* 
grown  up  become'cxccUent  foldiers.  jelly’s  dominions. 

If  we  confider  thefe  circumftances  Thefe  extra£ls  arc  fclefted  from  a 
without  prejudice,  we  ftiall  find  that  fmall  difiertation  on  population  ia 

generali 
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genml,  and  that  of  the  Pruffian  27th  of  January  17R5,  his  Pruffian 
btates  in  particular,  read  at  a  public  Majefty’s  (74th)  birth-day,  by  M. 
meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  de  Hertlberg,  minider  of  llate,  and 
and  Belles  Letters  of  Berlin,  the  member  of  that  academy. 


Piclure  of  a  Battle^  from  the  French  o/'M.  Mercier. 


Man,  who  is  naturally  intitled  to 
the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  has 
been  conftrained  to  carry  a  mufket 
on  his  (houlder,  to  hx  to  it  a  deftruc- 
tive  bayonet ;  he  has  been  torn  from 
his  cottage,  to  be  dragged  to  battles 
which  his  foul  detefts  ;  the  hulband- 
man  has  quitted  his  plow,  the  artill 
his  work-ihop ;  the  young  man  has 
deferted  the  altar  of  Hymen,  he 
abandons  an  infirm  father,  a  miflrefs, 
a  difconfolate  family ;  he  goes  to 
fwell  the  crowd  of  thefc  combatants, 
whofe  hearts  have  gradually  opened 
to  the  baneful  imprefllons  of  licen- 
tioufnefs,  ferocity,  and  violence. 

Behold  a  hundred  thoufand  men  op- 
pofed  to  a  hundred  thoufand  of  the 
fame  fpecies !  they  advance,and  front 
approaches  front  in  avail  plain,  which 
in  a  few  moments  will  be  tinged  with 
blood.  What  a  prodigious  number 
of  men,  mutually  prefiingon  one  an¬ 
other,  and  difplaying  their  moving 
phalanxes,  range  themfelves  in  regu¬ 
lar  order,  to  adminiller  death  with 
art !  Blind  inllruments  of  others  ven¬ 
geance,  they  wait  the  fignal  in  fi- 
lence :  fierce  through  an  imaginary 
fenfe  of  duty,  they  are  on  the  point 
of  exterminating  their  fellow-crea¬ 
tures,  uninfpired  by  refentment  or 
paflion.  They  have  fold  their  blood 
at  a  low  price,  and  their  chiefs  elll- 
mate  it  proportionally. 

The  refplendent  fun  now  appears 
whofe  fetting  thoufands  of  haplefs 
mortals  fhall  not  behold.  Ah  !  who 
would  expeft  the  horrors  of  carnage  i 
The  earth  is  decked  with  flowers, 
the  mild  and  azure-mantled  fpring 
perfumes  the  air,  nature  fmiles  as  a 
fond  mother,  the  fun  in  tranquil 
Biajelly  difiufcs  hit  beneficent  rays, 


which  gild  and  mature  the  gifts  of 
the  Creator  ;  all  is  calm ;  harmony 
prevails  through  unlverfal,  nature. 
Wretched  mortals  alone,  adluated  by 
a  melancholy  phrenfy,  harbour  fury 
in  their  breaft  ;  they  arc  on  the  point 
of  maflacring  each  other  on  the  ten¬ 
der  verdure  of  the  fpringing  mead. 
The  armies  approach,  the  harveft 
is  deftroyed,  death  already  flies  a- 
round;  what  a  dreadful  tumult!  All 
nature  in  a  moment  groans  on  account 
of  the  fury  of  man.  Do  you  hear 
thofe  horrid  Inllruments  of  human 
vengeance  roar !  Rivals  of  thunder, 
and  more  terrible  than  it,  they  drown 
with  their  noife  the  plaintive  moans 
of  the  dying ;  they  repel  the  pity 
which  would  force  its  way  to  the 
heart ;  a  cloud  of  dull  and  fmoke  rifes 
towards  heaven,  as  it  were  to  hide 
from  it  fuch  a  combination  of  hor¬ 
rors.  In  a  narrow  fpace  are  united 
the  fury  of  devils  and  the  torments  of 
hell.  The  tigers,  the  bears,  the  lions, 
urged  by  the  fenfatlon  of  voracious 
hunger,  have  a  fierce  and  infinitely 
more  jullifiable  cruelty.  Behold  thefe 
llrcams  of  blood  which  flow;  !o, 
twenty  thoufand  men  are  maflacred 
to  gratify  the  caprice  of  a  Tingle  de- 
fpot !  See  them  falling  upon  one 
another,— -uncelebrated,  unremem¬ 
bered,  unregretted,  and  unknown.! 
Thus  the  fudden  blall  of  the  north 
dellroys  in  a  moment  myriads  of  in- 
fetts  which  cover  our  fields. 

Thefe  wretched  mortals  fall,  railing 
lamentable  cries  to  an  inexorable 
heaven  :  trampled  under  the  feet  of 
horfes,  trampled  under  the  feet  of 
their  countrymen,  whofe  compalCon 
they  implore,  and  fhall  not  excite, 
they  die  ia  a  thoufand  ways,  each 
more 
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■tore  deplorable  than  aitother.  White  fpoil  acquired  bj  pillage  ettrichai 
thofe  who  claim  the  moft  tender  pity,  nut ;  the  tears  of  the  human  race  will 
JtUI  retaining  the  remain*  of  life,  and  never  be  a  fource  of  happinefs  ;  and 
confumed  by  thirlt,  the  mull  unfuf-  that  which  ambition  carriea  off  in  her 
ferabk  of  torments,  have  it  not  yet  licentious  courfe,  foon  flies  from  the 
in  tlicir  power  to  expire :  others,  bands  of  tlie  ufiirper. 
forgetting  that  death  furrounds  them.  Go,  barbarous  men ;  go,  triumph 

impetuoufly  invade  their  maimed  in  the  midft  of  this  feene  of  carnage; 
eumpanions,  and,  unmoved  by  their  fix  your  eyes  on  thefe  pale  and  Uvid 
wounds,  (Irip  with  avidity  their  man-  vifages,  where  pain  and  rage  are 
gled  and  (till  palpitating  bodies.  painted  in  difmal  colours;  enjoy  yoiur 
O  God  !  O  Creator  of  the  uni-  cruel  viAory,  wander  over  thefe  im- 
verfe !  is  this  Man  i  What !  that  menfe  tombs,  count  the  numerous 
beautiful  creature  whom  nature  had  vi^ims  which  you,  like  infernal  dei- 
endued  with  a  tender  heart,  with  a  ties,  have  conligned  to  death ;  kindle 
noble  front,  which  fmiles,  towards  your  boneftres  among  thefe  lament- 
heaven ;  who  conceives,  who  non-  able  remains  ;  dare  in  your  fongs  to 
xilbes  the  foft  emotions  of  pity  and  addrefs  the  God  who  commands  you 
the  generous  tranfports  of  benefi-  to  love  each  other  as  brothers,  the 
cence  ;  who  is  capable  of  admiring  God  of  armies.  What  do  i  fee!  your 
virtue  and  greatnefs  of  foul ;  who  bloody  hands  eager  to  carry  into  the 
can  weep?  yes,  it  is  hit  band,  which,  manfions  where  the  genius  of  hofpi- 
with  an  odious  and  triumphant  joy,  tality  watches,  thofe  very  men  half 
plants  the  llandard  of  vi^ory  upon  dead,  whom  a  few  moments  before 
heaps  of  the  dead !  What  a  horrid  you  trampled  under  your  feet.  Now 
trophy  !  O  my  brethren !  permit  me  you  arc  lavilh  of  your  tendered  cares 
to  deplore  your  condition,  your  —you  bedew  their  wounds  with  your 
crimes,  your  misfortunes.  What  tears — a  ray  of  humanity  gleams  on 
dots  your  conqued  produce  ?  I  fee  thefe  bloody  plains.  Are  thefe  the 
Bothing  but  blood  and  tears.  What  fame  men?  What  then  are  you?  wic« 
does  your  triumph  amount  to  ?  The  ked  men,  or  fools  ? 


On  the  Religion  of  the  Druidt ;  hy  Mr  LedwiCH. 

N  no  fubjeft  has  fancy  roamed  it  to  the  dudy  of  abflraded  know- 
with  more  licentious  indulgence  ledge, 
than  on  that  of  the  Druids  and  their  The  foundation  whereon  thefe 
inftitntions.  Though  funk  in  the  towering  fuperftru^ures  have  been 
grofled  ignorance  and  barbarifm,  reared,  is  no  more  than  a  few  im- 
tbeir  admirers  have  found  them  in  perfe^  and  incidental  notices  In  Cm- 
•he  dark  recedes  of  forefts,  fecluded  far,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Mela, 
from  mankind  and  almoit  from  day,  Lucan,  Tacitus,  and  Pliny.  **  Thefe 
cultivating  the  abllrufcd  fciences,  and  have  written  in  fo  loofe  and  trifling  a 
penetrating  the  fublimcd  myderies  manner,  that  all  their  fragments  put 
of  nature ;  anticipating  the  difeove-  together  would  hardly  amount  to 
tics  of  Pythagoras,  Epicurus,  Archl-  three  or  four  pages;  and  thefe  redu- 
medes,  and  Newton:  and  all  this  ced  to  their  jud  value  would  lofe  one 
without  the  aid  of  letters  or  of  ex  pe-  half  of  their  bulk:  whether  it  be, 
riments  ;  without  thofe  progreffive  that  thefe  authors  have  but  jud  co« 
fteps  in  clvilifatiun  which  poHih  and  pied  one  another,  or  only  defigned  to 
refine  the  mind,  and  naturally  lead  (ay  the  feme  thing.’* 


11^ 


.Ti*ir  M*gU  RUh. 

Cseftr  u  the  esrlicft  writer  who  the  mifeltoe ;  it  is  receired  helow  m 
mentions  the  Druids  ;  but  whether  a  white  garment.  They  then  facri.^ 
he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  fubjcA,  fice  their  victims.  The  mifekoe  ex-^ 
and  wrote  more  like  a  traveller  than  bibited  as  a  potion  is  believed  to  re* 
a  philofopher,  may  juftly  be  made  move  fterility,  and  to  be  a  preferva- 
a  queftion.  The  religion  of  the  tive  againft  poifon  :  an  eminent  in> 
Druids,  as  exhibited  by  is  fo  re-  fiance,  (concludes  he,)  that  human 
markaldy  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Ro-  religion  has  often  nootherobje^f  than 
mans,  that  it  feems  probable  he  hat  frivolous  things.  To  this  Bruker 
fubftituted  the  Roman  in  the  place  adds,  that  we  may  eafily  appreciate 
of  the  Druidic  tenets.  This  opinion  the  value  of  that  philofuphy  which 
receives  countenance  from  the  omif-  endeavoured  to  derive  credit  to  its 
fion  of  fome  well  authenticated  and  profeflors  from  the  wearing  of  golden 
difiinguifhing  pra^ices,  as  their  flay-  ”  chains,  and  condufting  itfelf  with  ar» 
ing  and  eating  human  victims,  and  rogance  and  pride, 
their  magical  performances.  In  other  places,  Piiny  relates  their 

Pal&ng  over  Diodorus  Siculus  and  magic  rites  in  gathering  the  famolsa 
the  others  mentioned  above,  who  do  and  lelago  ;  their  ftories  and  charla- 
little  more  than  copy  Caefar,  and  re-  tannerie  about  the  lerpent’s  egg,  and 
cord  nothing  remarkable  of  the  tlicir  facrificing  and  eating  men. 
Druids,  I  Ihall  proceed  to  what  Pli-  Pliny  calls  the  Druids  the  Gaulifli 
ny  has  delivered  concerning  them.  Magi ;  in  the  Celtic  they  are  named 

The  Druids  (fays  he)  who  are  the  Dryi  and  Dryithe,  fignifying  perfoas 
Gaulifh  Magi,  hold  nothing  fo  fa-  converfant  in  diabolical  arts.  A 
cred  as  the  mifeltoe,  and  the  tree  on  dofet  knowledge  having  betrayed  t* 
which  It  grows,  If  it  be  an  oak.  the  Romans  their  real  charadfer  and 
They  feledf  groves  of  this  wood  for  ritual,  they  are  no  longer  honoured 
religious  purpofes;  nor  do  they  per-  by  them  with  the  pompous  titles  of 
form  any  facred  office  without  gar-  philofophers  and  divines,  but  that  of 
lands  of  its  leaves,  from  whence  they  magicians  or  conjurors.  In  what  a 
derive  their  name  of  Drutdt.  The  contemptible  light  Pliny  held  the 
saifeltoe  (very  fcarce)  when  found  is  powers  of  magic  and  the  fuppofed 
collcdfed  with  great  ceremony.  This  virtues  of  herbs,  may  be  feen  by  con- 
is  done  on  the  fixth  day  of  the  moon:  fulling  the  places  cited  In  the  notes*; 
a  day  fo  much  eftcemed  by  them,  where  we  may  find  fome  very  trifling 
that  they  have  made  their  months,  and  fome  laughable  preferiptions 
years,  and  ages  (which  confilt  but  thofe  ancient  dodfors. 
of  30  years),  to  take  their  beginning  As  to  their  Inhuman  facrlfices, 
from  it;  the  moon  at  that  time  be-  Pliny, after  recounting  them,  adds,  it 
rag  ftrong  enough,  though  not  arri-  cannot  be  eilimated  what  thanks  are 
ved  at  half  her  fuloefs.  This  day  they  due  to  the  Romans  for  removing  fuch 
call  All  HeaL  monfters  from  focicty.  Thit  the 

Having  prepared  their  feafis  and  Druids  offered  men  in  facrifice,  Is  not 
facrificcs  under  the  oak,  two  white  denied  ;  but  that  they  ate  them,  is 
bulls  are  tied  to  it.  A  pileft  clad  in  not  fo  readily  affented  to:  and  yet 
white  afeends  the  tree,  and  cuts  off  that  the  barbarians  of  northern  Eu¬ 
rope 

•  Super  omnia  adjnvere  eum  magicx  vanitates  (he  is  fpeaking  of  Afclepiadea)  in  tantum 
wreft»,  ut  abrogare  herbis  fidem  cundis  pofinnt.  Plin.  lib.  ao.  cap.  4.  The  whole  chap¬ 
ter  weUdefervea  perulal.  See  alfo  lib.  a8.  cap.  16.  lib.  37.  cap.  10.  Ub.  30.  cap.  i.  Ma- 
■icaa  vanitatea  rxpius  equidem  autecedentis  operis  parte,  abicunqae  cavfx  locufque  pofee- 
bant,  coarguimut  detcgimufque.  And  Bruker  r  Druidcs,  qui  tamen  medlcinam  maglcaila 
magit  quam  phyficam  excoluifle  videntur.— £t  hoequeque  nomine  Druidcs  e  philofophoruin 
albo  ducQtur,  aaicuUruin  ct  aicdicafiroruiu  cboris  iufereadi,  pag.  341, 34a. 
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Whether  the  Druids  were  Men^eaters. 


rope  indulged  in  fuch  repafts  admits 
of  the  ftroiigell  evidence.  Diodorus 
Siculus  relates,  that  the  Britons  who 
inhabited  Iris,  devoured  human  flefh. 
The  Gauls,  conduced  by  Brennus 
into  Greece,  did  the  fame.  St  Je¬ 
rome,  in  the  fifth  century,  writes 
thus :  “  In  my  youth  I  faw  In  Gaul 
the  Scots,  a  Britifh  people,  feeding 
upon  human  bodies.”  The  Scots 
here,  and  the  Britons  of  Iris  before, 
were  probably  the  fame  people,  and 
as  likely  to  be  natives  of  Ireland  as 
Britain.  The  delicacy  of  modern 
times  is  (hocked  at  this  narration, 
and  endeavours  to  elude  its  force  by 
obferving,  that  no  fuch  cuftom'  is 
found  In  Cxfar  or  Tacitus  ;  that  Je¬ 
rome  acknowledges  he  was  young 
when  he  faw  this  fpedacle,  and  he 
might  be  impofed  on.  But  furely 
nothing  can  exceed  the  weaknefs  of 
fuch  evafions.  Jerome  was  writing 
on  a  very  ferious  fubjeft  ;  he  was  of 
mature  age,  and  his  credit  and  vera¬ 
city  at  Hake.  It  was  not  eafy  to 
erafe  from  the  memory  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  thefe  men-eaters.  The  fad  Is 
not  retailed  from  hcarfay,  or  vague 
report :  ipfe  adolefcentulut  viderim  : 
can  any  mode  of  exprcillon,  or  form 
of  language,  be  lefs  equivocal  i 

On  the  authority  of  fome  painted 
glafs  inthc  cloyfter  of  Whitby  abbey, 
it  is  aderted,  that  the  Scots  were 
anthropophagi  until  the  reign  of  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror* * * §.  And  folate  as 
1 297,  we  read  of  their  flaying  a  man 
and  dividing  his  (kin  into  fmall  por¬ 
tions;  not  by  way  of  reliques,  but 
to  infult  the  deceafed  f .  In  a  word, 
the  barbarians  of  Europe  J ,  of  North 
America,  and  the  new-difeovered 
iflands  ||,  delight  in  human  blood  : 


their  principal  religious  rites  are 
(lained  with  it.  Infinitely  more  re¬ 
fined,  fpiritual,  and  mild,  is  the  ri¬ 
tual  of  the  uncivilized  Siberians ;  and 
yet  the  Ruffian  academicians  do  not 
break  out  into  rapturous  exclamations 
on  the  fublimity  of  their  theology,  or 
the  extent  of  their  knowledge ;  la 
the  ftyle  of  Pliny’s  remark  on  the 
Druids,  they  add  §,  “  11s  font  de  la 
plus  groffiere  ignorance,  et  dans  la 
plus  grande  mifere  :  leur  etat  preuve 
evidemment,  que  notre  bonheur  eft 
proportionce  a  nos  lumleres.” 

If  any  traces  of  an  enlightened 
and  polilhed  people  can  be  found  in, 
or  are  fairly  deducible  from,  fuch  a 
religion,  the  difeoverer  without  envy 
or  rivalry  may  enjoy  the  reward  of 
his  fagacity.  Every  liberal  and  cul¬ 
tivated  mind  will  join  with  Lucre¬ 
tius  ; 

Nam  nihil  egregius  quam  res  fecemere  a- 
pertas 

A  dubiis,  animus  quas  ab  fe  protinus  ad- 
(lit. 

As  a  corollary  fairly  deducible 
from  what  Is  advanced,  we  may  lay 
it  down  as  certain,  that  mankind.  In 
the  various  llages  from  rudenefs  to  ci¬ 
vility,  will  be  found  to  have  the  fame 
religions  fentiments,  the  fame  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  the  fame  cuftoms  and 
manners.  The  frame  of  our  mental 
and  corporeal  faculties  will  admit  of 
no  deviation  from  this  identity.  If 
the  annals  of  the  world  record  an  ex¬ 
ception,  let  it  be  produced:  I  am 
bold  to  fay,  it  has  efcaped  fome  at¬ 
tentive  obfervers  of  the  hillory  of  the 
human  fpecles. 

To  behold  an  order  of  men,  pof- 
feffed  of  every  fcience  and  accom- 
plKhment,  as  the  Druids  are  faid  to 
have 


•  Pidura  vitrea,  qu®  eft  in  Clauftro  de  Strenefhale,  monftrat  Scotot,  qni  prope  fines 
Anglorum  habitahant  fuifle,  vel  ad  Gullelml  nothi  tempora,  anthropophagos,  et  hanc  im- 
manitatem  a  Gullelmi  gladio  fulfte  punitam.  Monaft.  Anglic,  p.  73. 

f  Quern  excoriantes,  Scoti  diviferunt  inter  fc  pcllem  Ipfius  in  modicas  partes ;  noo  qui- 
dem  adreliquias,  fed  in  contumellas.  W.  Hemingford,  Vol.  I.  p.  130. 

f  Aventinus  deferibes  the  facrificcs  of  the  Abrunx  inalmpft  the  words  of  Diodorus  Sicu¬ 
lus,  Ann.  Boior.  p.  30. 

y  Hawkefworth’s,  Forfter’s,  and  Cook's  Voyages. 

§  Voyage  en  Siberie,  par  Gmclin.' 


Cllmpfe  of  a  very  remote  Period,  'X2t 


have  beer))  while  their  compatriots 
were  funk  into  the  grofleft  ignorance, 
is  fuch  a  phenomenon  as  never  was 
feen  :  It  Is  miraculous.  At  the  fame 
time  I  am  free  to  confefs,  that  there 
feems  to  have  been  a  very  remote  pe¬ 
riod,  of  which  we  have  fcarce  a 
glimpfe,  when  knowledge  had  attain¬ 
ed  to  its  prefent  perfc61ion  ;  and  this 
the  learned  M.  Dutens  has  made  more 
than  probable  in  his  “  Recherches 
fur  I’originc  des  decouvettes  attri- 
bucesaux  model nes;”  wherein  he  has 
clearly  demonilrated,  that  our  dif- 
covcries  in  the  natural  and  moral 
world  are  not  novel,  but  the  fame  as 
thufe  delivered  by  antiquity  ;  and 
that  where  the  parallel  fails,  it  is  to 
be  afcribed  to  the  want  of  literary 
memorials,  now  buried  amid  the  ruins 
of  time. 

However,  I  refer  to  an  epoch  an¬ 
tecedent  to  the  flourlfhing  Rate  of 
knowle<lgc  in  Greece.  I  would  feek 
for  it  in  Eg^'pt,  Media,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  in  Chaldea :  I  would  fay  with 
Galen,  that  no  man  or  age  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  perfeA  any  art  or  fcience; 
and  that  when  we  behold  them  ad¬ 
vanced  to  fuch  ailonilhing  maturity 
in  thofe  ancient  empires,  they  mull 
have  been  )ong  before  known  and 
cultivated. 

That  learning  vifitedthe  parching 
fands  of  Africa  and  the  chilling  re¬ 
gions  of  the  north,  that  it  Illumina¬ 
ted  every  climate  from  the  rlfing  to 
the  fetting  fun,  is  no  new  difeovery  *. 
Befides  the  labours  of  erudition,  mo¬ 
dern  travellers  give  proofs  of  this 
enough  to  convince  tlie  moH  incre¬ 
dulous.  Captain  Carver  obferved, 
near  the  Ihorcs  of  the  MIirifTippi,  an 
intrenchment :  its  front  to  the  coun- 
tiy ;  its  rear  covered  by  the  river, 
w’ith  a  ditch  and  angles.  “  How 
(fays  he)  a  work  of  this  kind  could 
exiil  in  a  country,  that  has  hitherto 
{according  to  the  general  received  o- 
pinion)  been  the  feat  of  war  to  untu- 
VoL.  II.  N®  y. 

•  Diod.  Sic.  lib. 5.  Plin.  lib.  7.  cap.  56. 


tored  Indians  alone,  whofe  whole 
Hock  of  military  knowledge  has  only, 
till  within  two  centuries,  amounted 
to  drawing  the  bow,  and  whofe  only 
breallwork  even  at  prefent  is  the 
thicket,  I  know  not.  Perhaps  the 
hints  I  have  here  given  may  fugged 
to  us  very  different  ideas  of  the  an~ 
dent  Jiate  of  realms,  that  wc  now 
believe  to  have  been  from  the  ear- 
lied  periods  only  the  habitations  of 
favages.” 

Captain  Cook  and  Mr  Forder  ac¬ 
quaint  us,  that  in  Eader  idand,  in 
the  fouthern  ocean,  are  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  datucs  of  an  amazing  fize,  be¬ 
ing  above  27  feet  long  and  9  feet  la 
diameter.  Some  are  larger,  projec¬ 
ting  a  (hade  fufficlent  to  Ihelter  30 
perfons  from  the  heat  of  the  fun. 
On  the  heads  of  thefc  gigantic  fi¬ 
gures  were  round  cylindrical  caps  of 
done  five  feet  high  and  the  fame  In 
diameter,  of  a  reddllh  colour ;  the 
whole  refembling  the  head-drefs  of 
the  Egyptian  divinities.  Thefc  da¬ 
tucs  are  placed  on  platforms  of  ma- 
fonry  30  and  40  feet  long,  and  from 
12  to  16  feet  high.  This  mafonry, 
which,  the  better  to  preferve  It,  de¬ 
clines  inward  from  perpendicular,  is 
faced  with  very  large  hewn  doncs, 
without  cement ;  the  whole  as  well 
executed  as  any  piece  of  plain  work 
in  Europe.  The  writers  before- 
named  are  at  a  lofs  to  account  for 
thofe  adonI(hing|and  dupendous  pro- 
dudlions  when  they  conlidcr  the  abi¬ 
lity  of  the  prefent  inhabitants.  Thefc 
Idanders  do  not  now  exceed  700;  they 
have  no  machinery  or  any  working 
tools  but  thofe  made  of  done,  bone, 
or  (hells:  they  are  funk  in  the  mod 
deplorable  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
wretchednefs.  Yet  thefc  immenfe  re¬ 
mains  demondrate,  that  there  was  a 
period  when  they  were  not  only  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  arts  and  fcicnccs 
but  were  no  mean  proficients  there¬ 
in.  This  period  mud  be  very  re- 
motCp 

VoiT.  dc  Philofopb.  fedt.  cap.  i,  a,  3. 


12>  Dtfcovery  ef  America  hy  Colutslus. 

mote,  as  the  decaying  platforms,  fe-  thelefs  the  compofition  of  the  metal 
cured  by  the  incumbent  weight  of  and  the  excellence  of  the  call  indicate 
fuch  heavy  (latues,  evince.  confiderable  progrefs  in  metallurgy. 

Equally  beyond  the  reach  of  hi-  They  are  older  than  our  acquaintance 
ftory  or  ingenuity  is  it  to  account  for  with  the  Romans  or  any  other  civi- 
the  time  when  the  Calmuc  Tartars  liled  people. 

were  fo  enlightened  as  to  make  mol-  I  lhall  mention  but  one  inllance 
ten  images  of  gold,  lilvcr,  and  brafs ;  more  of  learning  flourifhing  in  a 
to  form  hilts  of  fwords,  and  orna-  country,  and  dt  a  time  of  which  there 
ments  for  fadcllcs  and  bridles ;  yet  are  no  collateral  proofs  or  furviving 
thefc,  and  precious  Hones  mixed  with  memorials.  Thefe  were  the  Turduli 
the  alhes  of  the  dead,  are  taken  from  or  Turditani,  a  people  of  Spain,  who, 
their  tombs  fcattered  over  their  de-  as  Strabo  informs  us,  had  gramma- 
farts.  ti:al,  hiltorical,  and  law,  writings 

I  lately  did  myfelf  the  honour  of  above  6oco  years  old.  This  is  a 
prefenting  to  the  Mufasum  of  the  mere  fi^ion,  fays  Bochart ;  becaufe 
.Antiquaries  of  Scotland  ten  fpeci-  when  Strabo  writ,  the  world  was 
mens  in  brafs  of  the  original  military  not  more  than  4000  years  old  from 
weapons  of  the  ancient  Irilh.  Some  the  creation,  and  from  the  deluge 
of  them  are  of  the  fliape  of  thofe  in-  but  2400. 

flriimcnts  called  celts,  and  the  fame  We  may  therefore  fairly  conclude, 
as  the  Mexican  hatchet  exhibited  in  i.  That  the  Druids  poflelfed  no  in- 
Ulloa’s  voyage.  Perhaps  this  learned  ternal  or  external  doftrine  ;  either 
Society',  fecond  to  none  in  Europe,  veiled  by  fymbols,  or  clouded  in  ae- 
may  hereafter  think  proper  to  pub-  nigmas,  or  any  religious  tenets  but 
lilh  drawings  of  thefe  and  many  other  the  charlatanerie  of  barbarian  priefts, 
curiofities  in  their  poflefGon  :  they  and  the  groffeft  gentile  fuperftition. 
would  be  a  valuable  prefent  to  the  2.  That  the  arts  and  fcienccshave 
lovers  of  antiquity,  particularly  if  (lourifhed  among  people  now  fava- 
illuftratcd  and  enriched  from  that  ges,  in  places  now  defarts,  and  in 
fund  of  erudition  which  they  fo  emi-  times  beyond  the  reach  of  hillory  or 
nently  poffefs  I  (hall  only  beg  leave  chronology:  that  there  is  an  efta- 
to  add,  that  thefe  weapons  are  really  blifhed  circuitous  viciflitude  in  hu- 
fo  Inoffenfive  and  puerile,  that  they  man  affairs,  and  that  the  annus  pla- 
muff  belong  to  an  age  wherein  the  tonicus  Is  not  quite  ideal ! 
art  of  war  was  in  its  infancy;  never-  At  cheologia,  v.  7. 


Ccr.csrning  the  Difeovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  Tranjlatedfrom  the  French 
of  M.  Mallet  du  Fan. 

From  whence  Chrijlopher  Colum-  a  ridiculoiw  length,  byaferibing  the 
bus  derived  his  idea  of  the  pro-  projedi  of  Columbus  to  the  mere 
bable  cxiftcnce  of  a  wellein  world,  is  force  pf  inftindl.  Both  thefe  opi- 
a  queftion  that  has  been  only  (lightly  niojis,  however,  as  they  are  gratui- 
noticed  by  hiftorians.  The  greated  toufJy  taken  up,  muff  lofe  fomewhat 
part  of  them  pretend  that  fuch  an  of  their  credit  when  we  attend  to 
idea  was  fuggefted  to  him  from  an  the  following  circumflances — to  the 
attentive  confideration  of  a  common  place  where  Columbus  was  born,  to 
m'ap  of  the  world.  'I  hc  celebrated  the  feene  of  his  ftudies,  and  the  c- 
has  adopted  this  fentiment;  poch  of  his  enterprife.  Two  very 
and  Abbe  Raynat  has  carried  it  to  wcllauthenticatedfadts,  entirely pafs- 
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rd  over  by  the  abovementioned  hi- 
ftorians,  throw  abundant  light  on 
the  true  fource  of  the  maritime  con¬ 
ceptions  of  that  great  navigator. 

The  expeditions  of  the  Portuguefe 
have  fo  much  engaged  the  attention 
of  hiftorians,  that  little  or  no  notice 
has  been  taken  of  the  commerce,  the 
nautical  knowledge,  and  the  naviga¬ 
tions  of  the  Italians  in  the  14th  and 
15  th  centuries.  When  we  refledf,  that 
a  revolution,  which  entirely  changed 
the  face  of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  was 
brought  about  by  Cabot,  Columbus, 
Vefpuflus,  and  VerazzanI,  four  ma¬ 
riners  belonging  to  a  nation  that  is 
now  totally  forgot  in  the  empire  of 
the  fcas !  what  power  can  flatter  it- 
fclf  with  being  fheltered  from  the  vi- 
cifTitudes  of  fortune ! 

In  the  15th  century,  Genoa,  Pifa, 
and  y (nice  formed  the  centre  of  the 
produAions  of  commerce  in  Europe. 
The  Venetians,  efpccially,  pofleffing 
the  greatcit  fleets  and  the  greatefl 
lhare  of  foreign  trade,  were  likewife 
the  bcfl  provided  with  marine  plans 
and  charts.  They  were  perfeftly 
acquainted  with  the  enterprifes  of 
the  Portuguefe  ;  and  Lewis  Cada- 
moflo,  a  Venetian,  in  the  fervice  of 
Portugal,  was  the  perfon  who  had 
difeovered  the  greateft  part  of  the 
fouthci  n  coaft  of  Africa. 

Sebaftian  Cabot,  another  Vene¬ 
tian,  and  equally  expert  with  Co¬ 
lumbus,  was,  while  a  refugee  in  Spain, 
the  firft  who  encouraged  the  enter¬ 
prifes  of  Mendozco  in  exploring  the 
weflern  ocean.  In  the  relation  tranf- 
mitted  to  us  by  Ramufio  of  the  un- 
fuccefsful  attempts  of  this  viceroy, 
we  can  perceive,  that  Cabot  had  fuf- 
pedled,  and  indeed  almoft  affirmed, 
the  exidence  of  a  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  Atlantic  and  the  weflern 
feas.  It  was  he  who  firft  infpired 
the  court  of  Spain  with  the  idea  of 
tranfporting  by  this  rout  the  fpice- 
ries  of  the  Philippines  to  Mexico, 
and  from  thence  to  Europe,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fhortea  the  paflage  of  1760^ 


long  leagues,  and  fpare  themfelves  a 
multitude  of  dangers;  an  idea,  how¬ 
ever,  that  vfas  but  imperfedlly  adop¬ 
ted  in  the  eftablifhmcnt  of  a  galleon 
at  Acapulco.  The  views  of  Cabot,  aa 
well  as  his  great  difeoveries,  attefb 
fufficiently  the  blaze  of  nautical 
knowledgethat  enlightened  the  coun¬ 
try  where  he  had  learned  his  trade. 

But  there  exifts  even  to  this  day  a 
remarkable  monument  of  tbe  great 
progrefs  the  Italians  had  then  made 
in  the  fciences  of  geography  and  na¬ 
vigation.  In  1439,  the  Senate  of 
Venice  gave  orders  to  Friar  Maure, 
to  defign,  according  to  memoirs  fur- 
niftied  him  by  the  admiralty,  that 
celebrated  planifphere  of  four  feet 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  which  is 
ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  library  of  St 
Michel  de  near  Venice.  Up¬ 

on  this  planifphere  we  find  diftinflly 
laid  down  the  whole  weftern  coall  of 
Africa  ;  the  Cape  doubled,  the  land 
of  Zanguibar  (called  Zinzibar),  and 
the  ifland  of  Madagafcar.  It  like¬ 
wife  contains  the  northern  part  of 
the  coafts  of  Tartary  and  Siberia  as 
far  as  Japan. 

The  value  of  this  Angular  wsrk  ii 
enhanced  by  a  number  of  remarks 
interefting  to  geography,  navigation, 
and  natural  philofophy  In  one  of 
them  we  read,  that  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  then  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Cape  of  Diob,  had  been  difeo¬ 
vered  in  1420,  by  a  (hip  from  India. 
The  author  fpeaks  elfewhere  of  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide,  and  a- 
feribes  them  to  the  preCTure  and  gra¬ 
vitation  of  the  moon.  In  another 
place  he  affirms,  that  the  conquet  or 
Indian  velTels,  fail  without  a  compafst 
although  they  make  ufe  of  an  ajlrolabe  t 
an  obfervation  that  tends  to  deftroy 
the  general  opinion  that  the  Italians 
derived  the  ufc  of  the  compafs  from 
the  Indians  and  Chinefe. 

In  1459,  Alphonzo  IV.  king  of 
Portugal,  requefted  a  copy  of  this 
planifphere.  The  fenate  deliberated 
upon  it ;  and  at  lall  permitted  the 
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Bionafiery  to  grant  a  copy  ;  which 
being  hniHred  in  1464,  the  price  of 
it  was  paid  down  in  the  name  of 
Alphonzo  :  all  which  circumllances 
are  vouched  by  the  books  of  accounts 
juft  now  exiftiog  in  the  monaftery  of 
St  Michel  dc  Muran. 

This  copy  is  ftill  prefervcd  in  Por¬ 
tugal  in  the  convent  of  Alcobaza  ; 
from  it  were  drawn  the  charts  deli¬ 
vered  to  Vafeo  de  Gama ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  Portuguefe  expeditions 
for  the  purpofe  of  difcovering  a  paf- 
fage  to  India,  by  doubling  the  coaft 
of  Africa,  liad  this  planifpherc  for 
their  foundation  and  guide.  In  the 
voyage  of  Alvarez,  pviblifhedby  Ra- 
mufio,  we  read  that  Don  Emanuel, 
in  the  year  1487,  caufed  to  be  given 
to  Peter  Covigliano  and  Alphonzo  de 
Payva,  upon  their  failing  to  make 
difeoveries  In  Africa,  charts  extrac¬ 
ted  from  an  Italian  map  of  the  world; 
and  this  map  was  no  other  than  the 
planlfphere  of  Maurc. 

What  is  very  flrange,  and  marks 
Ilrongly  the  inadvertence  of  travel¬ 
lers  in  general,  is,  that  of  all  thofe 
who  have  related  their  travels  In  I- 
taly,  and  who  have  taken  notice  of 
fo  many  things  either  entirely  ufelefs 
or  already  well  known,  not  one,  ex¬ 
cepting  M.  de  la  Lande,  has  made 
the  fmallcft  mention  of  fo  extraor¬ 
dinary  a  curiofity. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  circum- 
ftance  that  proves  the  progrefs  of 
navigation  among  the  Italians  to 
have  been  antecedent  to  the  difeove¬ 
ries  of  the  Portuguefe  and  Spaniards. 
There  is  preferved  in  the  library  of 
Parma  a  geographical  chart  with 
the  date  of  1436  ;  in  which  we  find 
laid  down  a  great  land  or  ifland  to 
the  weft  of  the  Canaries,  prccifely 
in  the  latitude  of  St  Domingo.  And 
the  Count  Carli,  a  learned  Italian, 
formerly  prefident  of  the  council  of 
finances  at  Milan,  and  whofe  im- 
meufe  erudition  has  thrown  light  on 
a  great  number  of  fafts  relating  to 
hiiluiy  and  antiquities,  reports,  in 


his  American  Letters,  that  he  had 
feen  a  chart  pcrfc£lly  fimllar  In  tire 
hands  of  the  Procurator  Fofcarlnl. 

There  are  yet  other  maps  of  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries  where  the 
remote  iiles  of  the  ocean  towards  A- 
mcrica  arc  traced.  The  library  of 
Geneva  contains  four  marine  charts 
in  folio  vellum,  palled  upon  wooden 
tablets.  Above  the  Fortunate  Idea 
the  author  has  written  thefc  words  : 
In  hac  rrgione  funt  plaga  arenoft  et 
valJe  magiue,  &c.  &c.  Thefe  maps, 
as  indicated  by  a  note  of  the  fame 
author,  were  drawn  in  1476  by  An¬ 
drew  Benincafa  of  Ancona  ;  confe- 
qiiently  they  are  anterior  by  16  years 
to  the  difeoveries  of  Columbus. 

It  would  be  r?.(h  to  conclude  from 
thefe  different  d(Kuments,  that  in 
compofing  them  the  authors  had  al¬ 
ready  a  certain  knowledge  of  thefc 
ifles,  or  of  that  weftern  world  refer- 
ved  for  the  rcfearchcs  of  Columbus. 
Perhaps  the  ancient  traditions  con¬ 
cerning  Atalantls  andthe  Hefjrcrides, 
rather  than  fa£ls,  might  direft  thefc 
geographers  to  anticipate  difeove¬ 
ries.  The  conclufion,  however,  is 
equally  the  fame  that  there  then  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Italy  an  univerfal  opinion 
of  the  cxiftcnce  of  another  conti¬ 
nent  ;  and  that.  Independent  of  the 
reveries  and  difeoveries  of  antiquity, 
purely  conjeftural,  this  opinion  reli¬ 
ed  on  reafonlngs  the  fruits  of  an  ex¬ 
perience  founded  upon  extenfive  prac¬ 
tice  In  navigation  ;  and  perhaps  up¬ 
on  certain  fa£ls,  the  evidences  of 
w'hich  have  not  come  down  to  us. 
W’hcn  we  fee  fuch  monuments  among 
a  maritime  people,  rich  In  bold  na¬ 
vigators,  and  famous  at  that  time 
for  their  enterprifes;  when  we  more¬ 
over  confider  this  almoft  Inftantaire- 
ous  effulgence,  where  courage  joined 
to  fcicnce  enlarged  on  all  Tides  the  li¬ 
mits  of  the  known  world,  we  cannot 
doubt  but  that  this  grand  epoch  was 
preceded  by  a  remarkable  accumula¬ 
tion  ofknowledge.  I nftinfl, genius,  or 
fortune,  might  create  one  fuch  voy- 
ager 


Celumhas  profits  ly  them.  ti; 

»ger  as  Columbus ;  but  the  enlight*  series  of  the  Portuguefc  ?  Why  did 
encd  ftatc  of  the  times  could  alone  flie  not  purfue  that  rout  to  India,  of 
produce  ten  of  them  at  the  fame  in-  which  Ihc  already  held  the  thread, 
ftant.  and  which  at  lail  proved  the  tomb  of 

It  was  by  tracing  the  footfteps  of  her  commerce  ? 
his  compatriots  that  Columbus  pur-  It  is  eafy  to  point  out  the  caufea 
fued  the  path  of  difeovery  and  im-  of  this  f«ppt>ftd  inadlivity.  Prudence 
mortality.  The  deftiny  which  await-  perhaps  at  firft  reftiaincd  the  repub- 
ed  him  was  favoured  by  a  moll  exten-  lie  from  marking  with  her  footfteps  a 
fiveepucation.  He  had  been  taught  e-  rout  to  the  Indies,  which  other  ua- 
very  thing  then  known,  in  aftronomy,  tions  would  be  fuie  to  follow.  Such 
geometry,  cofmography,  and  detign.  a  conduft  would  have  been  throw- 
lie  ftudied  at  the  univerfity  of  Pa-  ing  away  the  commerce  of  the  eaft 
dua,  a  Venetian  city,  where  the  with  her  own  hand  :  as  foon  as  tlic 
fcicnces  relative  to  navigation  were  cape  was  doubled,  it  was  no  longer 
taught  as  the  foundation  of  the  power  to  be  expelled  that  a  people  ihut  up 
and  profperity  of  the  republic.  'I'liere  in  the  Adriatic  gulph  was  to  com- 
Columbus  mull  have  imbibed  notions  mand  the  commerce  of  the  Eaft. 
the  moil  extenfive  ;  there  the  ftatc  of  How  could  the  Venetians  have  de- 
difeoveries  already  made,  or  difeove-  feuded  and  preferved  their  conquefts 
ties  meditated,  would  be  difclofed  to  in  the  Indies  without  a  Angle  port 
his  growing  ardour ;  there  he  be-  on  the  ocean  ;  and  while  obliged,  ia 
came  acquainted  with  the  marine  fume  meafure,  to  demand  a  pafiage 
charts,  of  which  he  was  foon  to  veri-  from  the  mailers  of  the  ftraits  of 
fy  the  prognoftics.  Gibraltar  i 

The  firll  of  his  voyages  was  in  the  The  fuceeis  of  their  expeditions, 
Mediterranean  in  the  year  1467.  I-  by  exciting  the  jealoufy  of  other 
taly  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived  powers,  had  already  prepared  the 
have  a  right  to  (hare  his  glory,  as  way  for  the  league  of Cambray,  which 
having  produced  him.  Upon  a  re-  was  formed  in  the  year  1 508.  The 
view  of  the  celebrated  navigators  his  whole  maritime  force  of  the  (late  was 
compatriots,  one  may  fay  of  it,  Ma^.  at  lail,  employed  in  the  wars  againit 
fta  virum  mater.  Columbus  traced  Bajazet.  The  Sultan  of  Eg^'p^  had 
the  rout,  and  found  the  country,  as  alfo  engaged  at  the  fame  time  to  free 
one  gets  out  of  a  foreft  by  the  aftlil-  them  from  the  duties  on  their  com- 
ance  of  clearances  made  by  the  hands  mcrce  to  India  ;  an  immenfe  advan- 
of  men.  tage,  and  which  contributed  greatly 

To  thefc  anterior  lights  of  the  Ve-  todifcouragcthedangcrousnavigation 
netians  may  be  objefted  their  indif-  of  the  Cape,  where,  in  the  fpace  of  13 
ference  in  profiting  by  them.  It  may  years,  out  of  114  (hips  fent  out  to 
be  aiked.  Why  did  this  republic  ue-  India,  no  leis  than  59  had  periihed. 
glcA  to  intereft  herfelf  in  the  difeo-  Mercurt  Je  France. 


A  Set  of  Ref olut ions. 

TO  live  and  to  die  In  the  public  dcavour  to  get  the  better  of  the  in- 
profelfion  of  the  religion  in  trufions  of  indolence  of  mind  and 
which  one  was  born  and  bred.  To  body,  thofc  certain  Itarbingcisof  en- 
avoid  all  prophane  talk  and  intricate  fecbling  age.  Rather  to  wear  out, 
debates  on  facred  topics.  To  en-  than  to  rull  out.  To  rile  early,  and 
4  as 
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as  often  as  poilible  to  go  to  bed  be¬ 
fore  midnight.  Not  to  nod  in  com¬ 
pany,  nor  to  Indulge  repofe  too  fre¬ 
quently  on  the  couch  in  the  day. 
To  wafte  as  little  of  life  in  lleep  as 
may  be,  for  we  (hall  have  enough  in 
the  grave.  Not  to  give  up  walking  } 
nor  to  ride  on  horfcback  to  fatigue. 
To  continue  the  practice  of  reading, 
purfued  for  more  than  years,  in 
books  on  all  fubjedts ;  for  variety  is 
the  fait  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  life^ 
Other  peoples  thoughts,  like  the 
beft  converfation  of  one’s  compa¬ 
nions,  are  generally  better  and  more 
agreeable  than  one’s  owi^  Frequent¬ 
ly  to  think  over  the  virtues  of  one’s 
acquaintance,  old  and  new.  To  ad¬ 
mit  every  cheerful  ray  of  funfliine  on 
the  imagination.  To  avoid  retro- 
fpedlion  on  a  pad  friendlhip,  which 
had  much  of  love  in  it;  for  memory 
often  comes  when  he  is  not  invited. 
To  try  to  think  more  of  the  living 
and  lefs  of  the  dead  ;  for  the  dead 
belong  to  a  world  of  their  own.  To 
live  within  one’s  income,  be  It  large 
or  little.  Not  to  let  pafQon  of  any 
fort  run  away  with  the  underftand- 
ing.  Not  to  encourage  romantic 
hopes  nor  fears.  Not  to  drive  away 
hope,  the  fovereign  balm  of  life, 
though  he  is  the  greateft  of  all  flat¬ 
terers.  Not  to  be  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  fuperftition  or  enthuiiafm. 
Not  wilfully  to  undertake  any  thing 
which  the  nerves  of  the  mind  or  the 
body  are  not  ftrong  enough  for.  Not 
to  run  the  race  of  competition,  or  to 
be  in  another’s  way.  To  avoid  being 
jofUedtoo  much  In  the  ilreet,  and  not 
be  carried  even  by  curiofity  Itfelf  in¬ 
to  a  large  crowd.  To  drive  to  em¬ 
body  that  dignified  fentiment,  “  to 
write  Injuries  In  dud,  but  kindneffes 
in  marble.”  Not  to  give  the  reins 
to  conditutlonal  Impatience;  for  it 
is  apt  to  hurry  on  the  fird  exprefiions 
into  the  Indecency  of  fwearing.  To 
recolle£f,  that  he  who  can  keep  his 
own  temper  may  be  mader  of  ano¬ 


ther’s.  If  ''he  cannot  be  a  dole,  m 
bearing  and'  forbearing,  on  every 
trying  occafion,  yet  It  may  not  be 
impoffible  to  pu^l  the  check- dring  a- 
gaind  the  morofeficTs  of  fpleen  or  the 
impetuofity  of  peevlfhnefs.  Anger  Is 
a  fhort  madnefs.  Not  to  fall  In  love, 
now  on  the  precipice  of  threefcore  ; 
nor  to  expeA  to  be  fallen  in  love 
with.  A  connexion  between  fum- 
mer  and  winter  is  an  improper  one. 
Love,  like  fire,  Is  a  good  fervant, 
but  a  bad  mader.  Love  is  death, 
when  the  animal  fpirits  are  gone.  To 
contrive  to  have  as  few  vacant  hours 
upon  one’s  hands  as  poffible,  that 
Idlenefs,  the  mother  of  crimes  and  vi¬ 
ces,  may  not  pay  its  vifit.  To  be  al¬ 
ways  doing  of  fomething,  and  to 
have  fomething  to  do.  To  fill  up 
one’s  time,  and  to  have  a  good  deal 
to  fill  up  ;  for  time  is  the  materials 
that  life  Is  made  of.  If  one  Is  not 
able  by  fituation,  or  through  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  raifing  the  fupplies  within 
the  year,  or  by  habit  (for  virtue  it- 
fclf  Is  but  habit )  to  do  much  oden- 
tatlous  good,  yet  do  as  little  harm 
as  poffible.  To  make  the  bed  and 
the  mod  of  every  thing.  Not  to  in¬ 
dulge  too  much  in  the  luxury  of  the 
table,  nor  yet  to  underlive  the  con- 
ditutlon.  The  gout,  rheumatifm, 
and  dropfy.  In  the  language  of  the 
Spedtator,  feem  to  be  hovering  over 
the  dilhes.  Wine,  the  great  pur¬ 
veyor  of  pleafure,  and  the  fecond  in 
rank  among  the  fenfes,  offers  his  fer- 
vice,  when  love  takes  his  leave.  It 
Is  natural  to  catch  hold  of  every 
help,  when  the  fpirits  begin  to  droop. 
Love  and  wine  are  good  cordials, 
but  are  not  proper  for  the  beverage 
of  common  ufe.  Refolve  not  to  go 
to  bed  on  a  full  meal.  A  light 
fupper  and  a  good  confcience  are 
the  bed  receipts  for  a  good  night’s 
red,  and  the  parent  of  undidurbing 
dreams.  Not  to  be  enfeebled  by  tho 
flatulency  of  tea.  Let  the  fecond  or 
third  morning’s  thought  be  to  confi- 
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dcr  of  the  employment  for  the  day  ; 
and  one  of  the  lail  at  night  to  inquire 
what  has  been  done  in  the  courfe  of 
it.  Not  to  let  one’s  tongue  run  at 
the  expence  of  truth.  Not  to  be  too 
communicative  nor  unrefervcd  :  A 
clofc  tongue,  with  aa  open  counte* 
nance,  are  the  iafeft  paffports  thro’ 
the  journey  of  the  world.  To  cor¬ 
rect  the  error  of  too  much  talking, 
and  reftrain  the  narrativencfs  of  the 
approaching  climacteric.  To  take 
the  good-natured  fide  in  converfa- 
tion.  However,  not  to  pralfe  every 
body,  for  that  is  to  praifc  nobody. 
Not  to  be  fo  inquifitive  and  eager 
to  know  fccrets,  nor  be  thought  to 
have  a  head  full  of  other  peoples 
affairs.  Not  to  make  an  enemy,  nor 
to  lofe  a  friend.  To  aim  at  the  e> 
fteem  of  the  public,  and  to  leave  a 
good  name  behind.  Not  to  be  fin- 
gular  in  drefs,  in  behaviour,  in  no¬ 
tions, nor  expreffions  of  one’s  thoughts. 
Never  to  give  bad  advice,  and  to 
ftiive  not  to  fet  a  bad  example.  Sel¬ 
dom  to  give  advice  till  alked  ;  for  it 
appears  like  giving  fomething  that  is 
fuperfluous  to  one’s  felf.  To  be  af- 
fedionate  to  relations,  which  is  a 
kind  of  felf-love,  in  preference  to  all 
other  acquaintance.  But  not  to  omit 
paying  the  commanding  refpeCl  to 
merit,  which  is  fuperior  to  all  the 
accidental  chains  of  kindred.  Not  to 
debilitate  the  mind  by  new  and  fu¬ 
ture  compofitions.  Like  the  fpider, 
it  may  fpin  itfelf  to  death.  The  Ifci- 
fure  of  the  pen  has  created  honour¬ 
able  acquaintance,  and  pleafed  all  it 
has  wilhed  to  pleafe.  To  refolve  not 
to  be  too  .free  of  promifee,  for  per¬ 
formances  are  fometimas  very  difficult 
things.  Not  to  be  too  much  alone; 
nor  to  read  nor  meditate  or  talk  too 
much  on  points  that  may  awaken 
tender  fcnlations,  and  be  too  pathe¬ 
tic  for  the  foul.  To  enjoy  the  pre- 


fent,  not  to  be  made  too  unhappy 
by  reflection  on  the  pad,  nor  to  be 
oppreffed  by  invincible  gloom  on  the 
future.  To  give  and  receive  com¬ 
fort,  thofe  neceffary  alms  to  a  di- 
ftreffed  mind.  To  be  conftantly 
thankful  to  Providence  for  the  plenty 
hitherto  poffeffed,  which  has  prefer- 
ved  one  from  the  dependence  on  par¬ 
ty,  perfons,  and  opinions,  and  kept 
one  out  of  debt.  'I'he  appearance  of 
a  happy  fituation,  and  opportunities 
of  tailing  many  worldly  felicities 
( for  content  has  feldom  perverted  it¬ 
felf  into  difeontent),  has  induced 
many  to  conclude,  that  one  mull  be 
pleafed  with  one’s  lot  in  life  ;  and  it 
occafions  many  to  look  with  the  eye 
of  innocent  envy.  To  refolve  more 
than  ever,  to  Ihun  every  public  lla- 
tion  and  refponfibility  of  conduCl. 
To  be  fatisfied  with  being  mailer  of 
one’s  felf,  one’s  habits,  now  a  fecond 
nature,  and  one’s  time.  Determi¬ 
ned  not  to  folicit,  unlefs  trampled 
upon  by  fortune  ;  to  live  and  die  in 
the  harnefs  of  trade  or  a  profeffion. 
To  take  care  that  pity,  humanity  is 
not  here  meant,  does  not  find  one 
out  in  the  endurance  of  any  cala¬ 
mity.  When  pity  is  within  call, 
contempt  is  not  far  off.  Not  to  wilh 
to  have  a  greater  hold  of  life,  nor 
to  quit  that  hold.  The  poffible  te¬ 
nure  of  exillence  is  of  too  Ihort  pof- 
feffion  fur  the  long  night  that  is  to 
fucceed ;  therefore  not  a  moment 
to  be  loft.  Not  to  lofe  fight,  even 
for  a  fingle  day,  of  thefe  good  and 

proverbial  dolors - diet — merry- 

man — and  quiet.  Laftly,  not  to  put 
one’s  felf  too  much  in  the  power  of 
the  elements,  thofe  great  enemies  to 
the  human  frame  ;  namely — the  fun 
— the  wind— the  rain — and  the  night 
air. 

MEMORY. 
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7tcu^htj  cn  OJe-ii'riting,  by  T. 
Warton. 

y.c\Tt,  Carmen,  Cantus,  Can¬ 
tilena,  Chanfon,  Canzone,  ail 
Cgnlfy  what  Anglice  we  denominate 
ODli — Among  ihe  Greeks,  Phiilar} 
among  the  Latins,  Horace;  with  the 
Italians, with  the  French, 
Jtoilcau;  are  the  principcs  htijiifce 
feientia; — Tom  Kllligrcw  took  the 
lead  in  Englini  lyrics  ;  and  indeed, 
till  oijr  own  Majun,  was  neatly  unri- 
vttlied —  'Jofephus  Miller  too  hath 
penned  fomething  of  the  odaic,  inter 
his  Opera  Minora.  My  grandfather 
had  a  MS.  ode  on  a  gillyflower,  the 
which,  as  our  fanr.ily  had  it,  was  an 
tfqitijje  of  Gammer  Gnrton’s ;  and  I 
myfelfhave  feen  vaiious  cantilenesof 
Stephen  Duck's  of  a  pure  rtlifli — Of 
Sliadwell,  time  hath  little  impaired 
the  fame— Colley’s  bays  rufl  canker- 
eth  not — Dr  Cafaubon  meafures  the 
flrophe  by  Anapxlts — In  the  Poly'- 
glott,  the  epitrotus  primus  is  the 
metrlmcnfura. — 1  venture  to  recom¬ 
mend,  ‘‘  Waly,  waly,  up  the  bank,” 
as  no  bad  model  of  the  pure  trochalcs 
— There  Is  alfo  a  little  fimpic  ftrain, 
commencing  “  Saw  ye  my  father, 
faw  ye  my  mother  which,  to  my 
fancy,  gives  an  excellent  ratio  of 
hendcca(ryllables. — Dr  Warton  In¬ 
deed  prefers  the  Adonic,  as  incom¬ 
parably  the  ncatcll,  ay,  and  the  new- 
ell  — A  notion  too  has 

prevailed,  that  the  Black  Jock,  as 
AafiKv,  Is  not  tlic  “  cofa 
eletta  in  profa  mal,  nc  In  rima 
whereas  the  DevaCeJlrenJis.,  or  Chevy 
Chafe,  according  to  Dr  Jofeph  War- 
ton,  is  the  exemplar  of, 

Trip  and  go 
Heave  and  hoe. 

Up  and  down. 

To  and  fro. 

Vide  Nalhe’s  Summer’s  LaH  Will 
and  Tcilament,  iGcq. 


I  obferve,  that  Ravifhment  is  a  fa^ 
Tourltc  word  with  Milton,  Paradife 
Loft,  b.  V.  46.  Again,  b.  Ix  541. 
Again,  com.  v.  245. — Spenfer  has 
it  alfo  In  Aftrophel,  ft.  7. — Where¬ 
fore  1  earneftly  recommend  early 
riling  to  all  minor  poets,  as  far  better 
than  fleeping  to  concoA  fui felts. 

Vid.  .Apology  for  Smedlymnuus _ 

For  the  liftening  to  throftles  or 
thruftics.  awaking  the  lujilefs  fun,  is 
an  unieproved  or  Innocent  paftlme : 
As  alfo  arc  crankjy  by  which  I  un- 
derftand  crofs  purpofes.  Vid.  my 
Milton,  41. — ‘‘  Filling  a  nuife  •with 
a  daughter  fairy''  is  not  an  iinclafll- 
cal  notion  (Vid.  my  Milton,  39.)  if, 
according  to  Sir  Richard  Brathwaitc, 
“  She  had  a  dimpled  chin,  made  for 
love  to  lodge  within,”  (vid.  my  Mil- 
ton,  41. J  While  the  cockf  vid. 
the  fame,  44. — Indeed,  “  My  mo¬ 
ther  faid  I  could  be  no  lad  till  I  was 
twentye,”  is  a  paflage  I  itotice  In 
my  Milton  with  a  view  to  this  ;  which 
fee ;  and  therein  alfo  of  a  Ihepherdefs, 

“  taking  the  tale.**— - ’Twcrc  well 

likewlfe  If  bards  learned  the  rebeck, 
or  rtbible,  being  a  fpccles  of  fiddle  j 
for  it  folaceth  the  fatigued  fpirit 
much  ;  though,  to  fay  the  truth,  w^ 
have  it,  *tis  prefent  death  for  fid¬ 
dlers  to  tune  their  rebecks  or  rcbibles 
befoie  the  great  Turk’s  grace.  How¬ 
ever,  Midd'leton*s  Game  of  Cheft  is 
good  for  a  poet  to  perufe,  having 
quaint  phrafes  fitting  to  be  married 
to  immortal  verfe.  Jofhua  Poole,  of 
Ciare-hall,  1  alfo  recommend  as  an 
apt  guide  for  an  alumnus  of  the  mufe. 
— Jofhua  edited  a  choice  Parnaflus 
1657,  in  the  which  I  find  many 
“  delicious,  mellow  hangings”  of 
poefy — He  Is  undoubtedly  a  “  fono- 
rous  daftylift” — and  to  him  I  add 
Mr  jenner,  Proftor  of  the  Com¬ 
mons,  and  Commiffary  of  St  Paul’s, 
who  Is  a  gentleman  of  indefatigable 
politentfs,  in  opening  the  archives 

of 
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of  a  chapter-lioufe,  for  the  delega¬ 
tion  of  a  found  critic.  Totell's  Sorgi 
and  Sonnets  of  uncertain  au^ourts  is 
likewife  a  butfuly  or  plenteous  work. 
I  conclude  wi-h  alTuring  the  public, 
that  my  brother  remembers  to  have 
heard  my  father  tell  his  (i.  e.  my 
brother’s)  firft  wife’s  fecond  couhn, 
that  he  once  at  Magdalene  College, 
Oxford,  had  it  explained  to  him, 
that  the  famous  palTage,  “  His  rea- 
fons  arc  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid 
in  two  buihels  of  chaff,”  has  no  fort 
of  reference  to  verbal  crlticifm  and 
quotations. 


fejiimony  of  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey’s 
good  Parts  for  Poetry. 

By  Mift  Hannah  Mure. 

SI  R  Joseph,  with  the  gentled 
fympathy,  begged  me  to  con¬ 
trive  that  he  (hould  meet  Lafiilla,  in 
her  morning  walk,  towards  the  Hot- 
Wells.  I  took  the  proper  meafures 
for  this  tete~d~t(te  between  my  two 
naturals,  as  I  call  this  uneducated 
couple. — It  fucceeded  beyond  my 
utmud  hopes.— for  the  fird  ten  mi¬ 
nutes  they  exchanged  a  world  of 
limple  obfervations  on  the  different 
fpccies  of  the  brute  creation,  to  which- 
each  had  mod  obligations. — Ladtilla 
praifed  her  cow’s  -  Sir  Jofeph  his 
hogs. — An  artlefs  eclogue,  my  dear 
Madam,  but  warm  from  the  heart. — 
At  lad  the  mufe  took  her  turn  on 
the  tapis  of  Ample  dialogue. — In  an 
indant  both  kindled  into  all  the  fer¬ 
vors,  the  delightful  fervors,  that  are 

better  imagined  than  deferibed - 

Suffice  it  to  relate  the  fcqiiel. — Lac 
tilla  pocketed  a  generous  half  crown, 
and  Sir  Jofeph  was  enchanted  !  •Hea¬ 
vens!  what  would  this  amiable  Ba¬ 
ronet  have  been  with  the  education 
of  a  enrate  i 

Mifs  Hannah  More’s  Letter  to 
'  the  Dutchefs  of  Chandos. 


Tejlimony  in  favour  of  Sir  Cscib 
Wray,  Baronet. 

By  Mrs  George  Anne  Bellamy. 

I  Was  Atting  one  evening,  (as  in¬ 
deed  1  was  wont  to  d<>,  when 
out  of  cadi,)  adride  the  ballullradc 
of  Wedminder-bridge,  with  my  fa¬ 
vourite  little  dog  under  my  arm.  I 
had  that  day  parted  with  my  dia¬ 
mond  wind-will. — Life  was  never 
very  dear  to  me— but  a  thoufand 
thoughts  then  rulhed  into  my  heart, 
to  jump  this  world,  and  fpring  into 
eternity. — I  determined  that  my 
faithful  Pompey  Ihould  bear  me  com¬ 
pany. — 1  preffed  him  clofc,  and  ac¬ 
tually  dretched  out,  fully  refolvcd  to 
plunge  into  the  dream;  when  luckily 
(ought  I  to  call  it  fo  i)  that  charm¬ 
ing  fellow,  (for  fuch  he  then  was;  Sir 
Cecil  IPray,  catching  hold  of  Pom- 
pey’s  tail,  pulled  him  back,  and  with 
him  pulled  back  me. — In  a  moment 
I  found  myfelf  in  a  clean  hackney- 
coach.  drawn  by  gray  horfes,  with  a 
remarkable  civil  coachman,  fainting 
in  my  Cecil’s  arms  ;  and  though  £ 
then  lod  a  little  diamond  pin,  yet 
(contrary  to  what  I  hear  has  been 
afferted)  I  never  profecuteJ  that 
gallant  Baronet ;  who,  in  lefs  than  a 
fortnight  after,  with  his  ufual  wit 
and  genius,  difpatchcd  me  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extempore  poem : 

While  you  prepar’d,  dear  Anne,  on  Styx  to 
fail — 

Lo !  one  dog  fav’d  yon  by  another’s  tail. 

To  which,  in  little  more  than  a 
month,  1  penned,  and  fent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reply : 

You  pinch, d  my  dog,  ’tistrue,  and  check’d 
my  fail— 

But  then  my  pin— ah,  there  you  fqueez’d  my 
tail. 

Ninth  volume  of  Mrs  George  Anne 
litllamy’s  Apology,  now  prepa¬ 
ring  for  the  pref*. 
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P  R  0  C  L  A  M  A  T  I  O  N. 

Chamberlain  VO£Rce,  May  30.1785. 

To  all  Christian  People  [to  whom, 
ttiefc  prefents  fliall  come,  greeting. 

Know  ye,  That  by  and  with 
the  advice,  confent,  concur¬ 
rence,  and  approbation  of  our  right 
Irufty  and  well-beloved  coufins,  James 
Cecil,  Earl  of  Salilbury,  and  Antonio 
Francifeo  Ignicio  Delpini,  Eq.  Aur. 
and  Pierot  to  the  I'heatre- Royal, 
Haymarket,  WE,  for  divers  good 
caufes  and  conliderations  us  there¬ 
unto  efpecially  moving,  have  made, 
ordained,  nominated,  conllituted,  and 
appointed,  and  by  thefe  prefents  do 
make,  ordain,  nominate,  conititute, 
and  appoint  the  Rev.  Thomas  War- 
ton,  b.  D,  to  be  our  true  and  only 
legal  Laureate  Poet  and  Poetaller ; 
that  is  to  fay,  to  pen,  write,  compofe, 
tranfpofe,  fcle£f,  dilate,  compile, 
indite,  invent,  deflgn,  ileal,  put  to¬ 
gether,  tranferibe,  frame,  fabricate, 
manufaflure,  make,  join,  build,  ferape, 
^rub,  collcdl,  vamp,  hnd,  difeover, 
catch,  fmuggle,  pick  up,  beg,  bor¬ 
row,  or  buy,  in  the  fame  manner  and 
with  the  fame  privileges  as  have  been 
iifually  praftifed  and  heretofore  en¬ 
joyed  by  every  other  Laureate,  whe¬ 
ther  by  our  Sacred  Self  appointed,  or 
by  our  Royal  predeceffors,  who  now 
dwell  with  their  fathers ;  And  for 
this  purpofe,  to  produce,  deliver, 
chaunt,  or  ling,  as  in  our  wifdom 
atorefaid  we  fiiall  judge  proper,  at  the 
leail  three  good  and  fubilantial  Odes, 
in  the  beft  Lnglifli  orGcrman  verfe, 
in  every  year;  that  is  to  fay,  one  cue 
and  proper  Ode  on  the  nativity  of  our 
J'lefltd  Self;  one  due  and  proper  Ode 
on  the  Nativity  of  our  deaicft  and 
beft  beloved  Royal  Confort,  for  the 
time  being  ;  and  alfo  one  due  and 
proper  Ode  on  the  day  of  the  Nati- 
vity  of  every  future  Year,  of  which 
God  grant  We  may  fee  many.  ■  - 

And  we  da  hereby  moil  llridlly  com¬ 


mand  and  enjoin,  that  no  Scholart 
Critic,  Wit,  Orthographer,  or  Scrib¬ 
bler,  (hall,  by  gibes,  fneers,  jefts, 
judgments,  quibbles,  or  criticifms, 
moled,  interrupt,  incommode,  di- 
iliirb,  or  confound,  the  faid  Thomat 
Warton,  or  break  the  peace  of  hit 
orderly,  quiet,  pains-taking,  and  in- 
offenfive  Mufe,  in  the  faid  exercife  of 
his  faid  duty. — And  We  do  hereby 
will  and  dirc6l,  that  if  any  of  the 
perfon  or  perfons  afurefaid,  notwith- 
ilandiiig  our  faid  abfulute  and  pofi- 
tive  command,  fltall  be  found  of¬ 
fending  againd  this  our  Royal  Pro¬ 
clamation,  that  he,  fhe,  or  they,  be¬ 
ing  duly  conviAcd,  (hall,  for  every 
fuch  crime  and  mifdemeanor,  be  pu- 
nifhed  in  the  manner  and  form  follow¬ 
ing,  to  wit, - For  the  fird  offence 

he  (hall  be  drawn  on  a  fledge  to  the 
mod  confpictious  and  notorious  part 
of  our  ever  faithful  city  of  London, 
and  (hall  then  and  there,  with  an  au¬ 
dible  voice,  pronounce,  read,  and  de¬ 
liver  three  (everal  printed  fpcechcs  of 
our  right  trudy  and  approved  Major 
John  Scott. — For  the  fecond  of¬ 
fence,  that  he  be  lequired  to  tranf- 
latc  into  good  and  lawful  Englifh  one 
whole  unlpoken  fpeech  of  our  right 
trudy  and  w^l-heloved  coufin  and 
counfellor  LordVif.  Moontmorrf.s, 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland; — and  for 
the  third  offence,  that  he  be  con¬ 
demned  to  read  one  whole  page  of 
the  Poems,  tffays,  or  Criticifms  of 
our  faid  Laureate  Mr  Thomas  War- 
•  tun. — And  whereas,  the  faid  ofiice 
of  Laureate  is  a  place  of  the  lad  im¬ 
portance,  inafmuch  as  the  perfon 
holding  it  has  confided  to  him  the 
rare  of  making  the  Royal  virtues 
known  to  the  world;  and  we  being 
minded  and  delirous  that  the  faid  1'. 
Watton  (hould  execute  and  perform 
the  duties  of  his  faid  office  with  the 
utmoll  dignity  and  decorum;  Now 
KNOW  YE,  That  we  have  thought  it 
meet  to  draw  up  a  due  and  proper 
Tabic  of  Inllru^Ions,  hereunto  an- 
ncxed^ 
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tiexed,  for  the  ufe  of  the  fald  Tho¬ 
mas  Warton,  in  his  faid  poetical  ex- 
ercifc  and  employment,  which  we  da 
hereby  moft  llriAly  will  and  enjoin 
the  faid  Thomas  Warton  to  abide  by 
and  hillow,  under  pain  of  incurring 
our  moft  high  difpleafure. 

Given  at  our  Court  at  St  James’s, 
this  day  bf  one 

thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
eighty-five. 

Vivant  Rex  tsf  Regina. 

Table  ^Insteuctions  for  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Wabtoh,  B.  D.  and 
P.  L.  Sic.  Sic.  Sic. 
ChamberlainVOffice,  May  30. 1785. 

I  ft,  '^HAT  in  fabricating  the  ca- 
A  talogue  of  Kegal  Virtues 
(in  which  talk  the  Poet  may  much 
aflift  his  invention  by  perufing  the 
Odes  of  his  feveral  predccelTors)  you 
be  particularly  careful  not  to  omit 
his  Chaftity,  his  Skill  in  Mechanics, 
and  his  Royal  Talent  of  Child- 
getting - — 

adly.  It  is  expeAed  that  you  Ihould 
be  very  liberally  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  prophecy  ;  but  be  very  care¬ 
ful  not  to  predid  any  event  but  what 
may  be  pcrfeAly  acceptable  to  your 
Sovereign,  fuch  as  the  fubjugation 
of  America,  the  deftruftion  of  the 
Whigs,  long-life.  Sic.  Sic. 

jdly,  That  you  be  always  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  due  aiTortment  of  true, 
good-looking,  and  legitimate  words, 
and  that  you  do  take  all  necelTary 


care  not  to  apply  them  but  on  their 
proper  occafions  ;  as  for  example, 
not  to  talk  of  dove-eyed  peace,  nor 
the  gentle  olive,  in  time  of  war ;  nor 
of  trumpets,  drums,  fifes,  nor  echo¬ 
ing  CARS  *  in  time  of  peace — at 
for  the  fake  of  poetical  conveniency 
feveral  of  your  predcceiTors  have  been 
known  to  do. 

4thly,  That  as  the  Sovereign  for 
the  time  being  mull  always '  be  the 
beft,  the  greateft,  and  the  wifeft, 
that  ever  exifted,  fo  the  year  alfo  for 
the  time  being  mull  alfo  be  the  hap- 
pieft,  the  mildeft,  the  faireft,  and  tne 
moft  prolific  that  ever  occurred.—— 
What  reflexions  upon  the  year  paft 
you  think  proper. 

ythly,  I'hat  Mufic  being  a  much 
higher  and  diviner  fcience  than  Po¬ 
etry,  your  Ode  muft  always  be  adap¬ 
ted  to  the  Mulic,  and  not  the  Mufic 
to  your  Ode. — ^'Fhe  omiffion  of  aline 
or  two  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  make 
any  material  difference  either  in  the 
poetry  or  in  the  fenfe. 

6thly,  That  as  thefe  fort  of  invi¬ 
tations  have  of  late  years  been  confi- 
deied  by  the  Mufes  as  mere  cards  of 
compliment,  and  of  courfc  have  been 
but  rarely  accepted,  you  muft  not 
waile  more  than  twenty  lines  in  in¬ 
voking  the  Nine,  nor  repeat  the  word 
Hail  more  than  fifteen  times  at  far- 
theft. 

ythly,  and  finally.  That  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  be  a  little  intelli¬ 
gible  t- 
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Frith  of  Forth. 

SIR,  of  the  veffels  came  into  the  frith  o£ 

TTAving  often  heard  it  alledged,  Forth,  and  there  found  flielterfrom 
AA  that  at  the  time  the  famous  the  ftorms  that  had  almoft  totally 
Spanifh  Armada  was  difperfed,  one  fwallowed  this  prodigious  armament. 

K  2  I 

*  It  it  evident  from  this  expreflion,  that  thefe  inflnidtions  had  not  been  delivered  to  Mr 
Warton  at  the  time  of  his  writing  his  laft  famous  Ode  on  the  Birth-day  of  his  Majelty ;  a 
circumflance  which  makes  that  amaaing  Compofer  dill  more  extraordinary. 

t  'This  is  an  additional  proof  that  hrlr  M’artun  had  cot  received  the  luilrudiotu  at  thq 
tunc  he  cumpoled  his  £ud  Ode, 
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I  made  feveral  inquities  at  many 
people  who  I  thought  were  beft  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  tradition  of  this 
tranfadion  ;  but  It  was  'without  ef> 
feft,  till  lately,  when  meeting  with  a 
jnanufeript  containing  the  life  of  Mr 
John  Melvill,  who  was  miniller  of 
Anftruthcr  in  the  year  1588,  and 
tvhich  was  wrote  by  himfelf,  1  found 
a  detail  of  the  very  tranfaftion  which 
I  had  been  In  fearch  of.  I  fhall  give 
it  you  in  his  own  language ;  which, 
though  a  little  uncouth,  gives  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  times.  A.  C. 

“  That  winter,  the  year  1588,  the 
king  occupied  in  commenting  of  the 
Apoclypfe,  and  In  fitting  out  of 
fermons  thereupon,  againft  the  Pa- 
pKls  and  Spainzards  ;  and  yet  by  a 
piece  of  great  overfight  the  Paplfts 
pradllfed  never  mair  bufille  in  this 
land,  and  maid  greater  preparation  for 
receiving  of  the  Spainzards  nor  that 
7.eir  For  a  lang  tynie  the  newes  of  the 
Spalnifli  navie  hald  been  blazed  a- 
broad  ;  and  about  the  lambas  tyde  of 
the  1 5  88,  this  yland  iiaid  fund  a  fear- 
full  effeA  thereof  to  the  utter  fubver- 
fion  bathe  of  kirk  and  police,  gllf  God 
had  not  wonderfullle  watched  over 
the  fame,  and  mightillc  faughten  and 
defeat  that  armie  be  his  fuldiars  the 
elements,  quwhilk  he  maid  all  four 
maid  fercelle  to  afflift  them,  till  al- 
maift  utter  confumptlon.  Terrible 
wasthefeir,prefbhing  war  the  preach¬ 
ings,  came  It,  zealous,  and  fervent 
war  the  prayers,  founding  war  the 
liclies  and  fobbes,  and  abounding  war 
the  tears  at  that  tirlt  and  General 
Alfembly  keept  at  Fdiuburgh,  when 
the  news  war  credibille  taulJ.  fum- 
tymes  of  their  landing  at  Dunbar, 
fuintymes  at  St  ndrais,  and  in 
Tay,  and  now  and  then  at  Aberdeen 
and  Cromartie  frith  ;  and  In  verie 
deid  as  we  know  certainlie  foon  after, 
the  Lord  of  armies,  wha  ry  Jdes  upon 
the  wings  of  the  wunds,  the  keeper  of 
his  awin  Ifracl,  was  in  the  mean  time 
convoying  that  monftrous  navie  about 
«ur  coalls,  and  dire^ing  their  hulki 


and  galiaces  to  the  ylands,  rokkes, 
and  fands,  wharupon  he  haid  dcill- 
nat  their  wrak  and  dellruAion  ;  for 
within  twa  or  thric  moneths  there¬ 
after,  carlie  in  the  morning  be  brake 
of  day,  ane  of  our  bailzics  came  to 
my  bedfide,  faying,  (but  not  with 
fray)  I  have  to  tell  you  news,  Sirj 
there  Is  arrived  within  our  harbrie 
this  morning  a  (hlpfull  of  Spainzards, 
bot  not  togiff  mercie,  bot  to  alk,  and 
fa  Ihaws  me  that  the  commanders 
haid  landit,  and  he  haid  commandit 
tham  to  their  (hip  again,  till  the  ma- 
gillrates  of  the  town  haid  advyft ; 
and  the  Spanzard  had  humblic  o- 
bcylt;  therefore  deliret  me  to  ryfc 
and  hear  thair  petition.  With  thaim 
up  I  got  with  diligence,  and  aflem- 
bllng  the  honed  men  of  town,  came 
to  the  tobbuthe,  and  after  confulta- 
tion  taken  to  heir  tham,  and  what 
anfw’er  to  make,  there  prefented  us 
a  verie  reverend  man  of  big  dature, 
and  grave  and  dout  countenance, 
gray-hcared,  and  very  humble  like ; 
wha,  after  miklc  and  verie  low  cour- 
tiflie,  bowing  down  with  his  face 
neir  the  ground,  and  twitching  my 
flio  with  his  hand,  began  his  harange 
In  the  Spanilh  towng,  wharof  I  un- 
derlluod  the  fubdance  ;  and  being 
about  toanfwer  In  Latin,  he  haiffing 
onlie  a  zoung  man  with  him  to  be 
his  interpreter,  began  and  tauld  over 
again  to  us  In  guid  Englllh.  The 
fum  was,  That  King  Philip  his  mai- 
der  had  tigit  out  a  navie  and  armie 
to  land  in  England,  for  jud  caufes, 
to  be  advengit  of  manic  intollerablc 
wraiigs  quhilk  be  haid  receivit  of  that 
nation  ;  but  Crod  for  their  fins  haid 
been  againd  them ;  and  be  dormc  of 
weather  had  dryvcii  their  navie  by 
the  coad  of  England,  and  him,  with 
a  certean  of  capteans,  being  the  ge¬ 
neral  of  twcntle  hulks,  upon  ane  yll 
of  Scotland  called  the  Fair  yll,  whar 
they  maid  Hiipwrack,  and  whar  fa 
monie  as  had  efehapet  the  merfelefs 
feis  and  rokkes,  haid  mair  nor  fax  or 
feaven  ouks  fuffered  great  hunger 
and 
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and  cauld,  till  conducing  that  bark  make  anfwer  fur  thair  kirk  and  the 
out  of  Orkney*  they  were  come  as  laws  and  order  thairof;  only  for  him- 
to  their  fpecial  friends  and  confe*  felf,  that  thair  war  diverts  Scotch- 
derates,  to  kifs  the  King’s  Majefty’s  men  who  knew  him*  and  to  whom 
handof  Scotland*  (and  therewith bek>  he  had  (hewn  couitefei  and  fawer  ac 
kit  even  to  the  zeird),  and  to  find  Calles,  and  as  he  fuppoiit  fince  of 
relief  and  comfort  thereby  to  him-  the  fame  town  of  Aollruther.  Sa 
fclf,the  gentelmen,  capteans,  and  the  (how  him,  that  the  bailzies  granted 
poore  fouldearie*whafe condition  was  him  lecince  with  the  capteans  to  go 
for  the  prefent  maill  miferabile  and  to  thair  ludging  for  thair  refreih- 
pitifull.  1  anfwerit  this  mikle  in  fum,  ment,  bot  to  nane  of  thair  men  to 
That  whowbeit  neither  our  friend-  land,  till  the  over  lord  of  the  town 
(hip*  quhilk  could  not  be  great,  fee-  was  advertifed,  aud  underftand  the 
ing  their  King  was  friends  to  the  King’s  Majefty’s  mind  annent  them, 
graitift  enemie  of  Chrift,  the  Pope  Thus  with  great  courtefei  he  depart- 
of  Rome,  and  our  King  and  we  de-  ed.  That  night  the  lord,  being  ad- 
fyed  him,  nor  zit  thair  caufe  againft  vertifed,  came  ;  and  on  the  morn*  ac- 
our  nibours  and  fpeciall  freinds  of  companied  with  a  guid  number  of  the 
England,  could  procure  anie  benifit  gentlemen  of  the  countrey  round  a- 
at  our  hands  for  thair  rtleif  or  com-  bout,  gaiif  the  faid  general  and  the 
fort,  nevcrthelefs  they  (hould  know  capteans  prefence,  and  after  the  fame 
by  experience  that  we  war  men,  and  fpietches  in  effect  as  before,  receavk 
fe  maned  to  human  compaiTion  and  them  in  his  houfe  and  interteaned 
Chriftainefs  of  better  religion  nor  them  humeanlie,  and  fuffen't  the 
they,  which  (hould  kyth  in  the  fruits  fouldeirs  to  come  a  land  and  ly  all 
and  effedt  plan  contrar  to  thairs;  for  togedder,  to  the  number  of  thirteen 
whereas  our  people  reforting  amang  fcore,  for  the  mailt  part  young  berd- 
tham  in  peaceable  and  lawfull  affairs  lefsmen,  fillie,  trauchlcd,  and  hungrit* 
of  merchaudife,  war  violentlei  taken  to  the  quhilk  a  day  or  two  keall  pot- 
and  call  in  prifen.  their  guids  and  gear  tage  and  filh  was  giCTcn ;  for  my  ad- 
confifcat*and  their  bodies  committed  vyce  was  conform  to  the  prophet  £- 
to  crewal  flaming  fyre  for  the  caufe  lizeus  his  to  the  King  of  Ifrael  in  Sa- 
of  religion.  They  fould  find  nathing  mari,  Giff  them  bread  and  water, 
among  us  but  Chriftian  pitie  and  The  names  of  the  commanders  ware 
warks  of  mercic  and  almes,  leaving  to  Jan  Gomes  de  Medina  general  of 
God  to  work  in  their  hartes  concern-  twenty  hulks,  Capitan  Patricio,  Ca- 
ing  religion  as  it  pleafed  him.  This  pitan  de  Legaritto,  Capitan  de  Luf- 
being  trewlie  reported  to  him  be  his  fera,  Capitan  Mauritio,  and  Seigneur 
Frenchman*  with  grait  reverence  he  Serrano.” 
gaiif  thanks,  and  faid,  he  could  not 


Defeription  of  the  Bay  of  Naples, 

•^HIS  delightful  coaft  was  once  not  a  fpot  on  the  globe  that  has  un- 
the  garden  of  all  Italy,  and  in-  dergone  fuch  a  total  change;  or  that 
habited  only  by  the  rich,  the  gay,  can  exhibit  fo  ftriking  a  picture  of 
and  luxurious.  But  alas,  how  are  the  vanity  of  human  grandeur.  'I  hofe 
the  mighty  fallen  !  it'  is  now  aban-  very  walls  that  once  lodged  a  Cxfar, 
doned  to  the  pooreft  and  moft  mi-  a  Lucullus,  an  Anthony,  the  richefk 
ferable  of  mortals.  Perhaps  there  is  and  moft  voluptuous  of  mankind,  are 

now 
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now  occupied  by  the  very  meaneft  berry,  and  orange  trees ;  with  hill*/ 


and  moft  indigent  wretches  upon 
earth,  who  are  actually  ftarving  for 
want  'in  thofc  very  apartments  that 
were  the  fccnes  of  the  greateft  luxu* 
ry.  There  we  are  told,  that  fup- 
pers  were  frequently  given  that  coll 
50,000!.  and  fome  that  even  amount* 
cd  to  double  that  fum. 

The  luxury  indeed  of  Baia  was  fo 
great,  that  it  became  a  proverb  even 
amongll  the  luxurious  Romans  them* 
felves ;  and,  at  Rome,  we  often  find 
them  upbraiding  with  effeminacy  and 
epicurifm,  thofe  who  fpent  much  of 
their  time  in  this  fcene  of  delight. 
Clodius  throws  it  in  the  teeth  of  Ci* 
cero  more  than  once ;  and  that  ora* 
tor’s  having  purchafed  a  villa  here, 
hurt  him  not  a  little  in  the  opinion 
of  the  graver  and  mere  auftcre  part 
of  the  fenate.  The  walls  of  thefe 
palaces  Hill  remain,  and  the  poor 
peafants,  in  fome  places,  have  built 
up  their  miferable  huts  within  them : 
but  at  prefent,  there  is  not  one  gen¬ 
tleman  or  man  of  falhion  refiding  in 
any  part  of  this  country  ;  the  former 
Rate  of  which,  compared  with  the 
prefent,  certainly  forms  the  moll  ftri- 
king  contrail  imaginable. 

The  bay  of  Naples,  which  is  fur- 
rounded  by  the  molt  beautiful  feenery 
in  the  world,  is  of  a  circular  figure, 
in  moll  places  20  miles  in  diameter  ; 
fo  that,  including  all  its  breaks  and 
inequalities,  the  circumference  is  con* 
liderably  more  than  60  miles.  The 
whole  of  this  fpace  is  fo  wonderfully 
diverfified  by  all  the  riches  both  of 
art  and  nature,  that  there  is  fcarce 
an  objeft  wanting  to  render  the  fcene 
complete;  and  it  is  hard  to  fay,  whe¬ 
ther  the  view  be  more  pleating  from 
the  fingularity  of  many  of  thefe  ob- 
je6l$,  or  from  the  incredible  'variety 
of  the  whole.  This  bay  has  been 
named  Crater,  from  its  fuppofed  re- 
femblance  to  a  bowl ;  and  it  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  the  mofl  beautiful  fo¬ 
liage,  with  vlaes  j  with  olive,  mul- 


dales,  towns,  villas,  and  villageel 
There  is,  moreover,  an  amazing  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  ancient  and  modern ; 
fome  riling  to  fame,  and  fome  fink¬ 
ing  to  ruin.  Palaces  reared  over  the 
top  of  other  palaces,  and  ancient  mag¬ 
nificence  trampled  under  foot - by 

modern  folly.  Mountains  and  illands* 
that  were  celebrated  for  their  fertility, 
changed  into  barren  walles ;  and  bar¬ 
ren  walles  into  fertile  fields  and  rich 
vineyards.  Mountains  funk  into  plains, 
and  plains  fwelled  into  mountains. 
Lakes  drunk  up  by  volcanos,  and  ex- 
tinguilhed  volcanos  turned  into  lakes. 
The  earth  Hill  fmoking  in  many 
places,  and  in  others  throwing  out 
flame.  In  Ihort,  Nature  feems  to 
have  formed  this  coall  in  her  moll  ca¬ 
pricious  mood  ;  for  every  objedl  is  3 
lufu!  nature.  She  never  feems  to  have 
gone  ferioully  to  work ;  but  to  have 
devoted  this  fpot  to  the  moll  unli¬ 
mited  indulgence  of  caprice  and 
frolic. 

The  bay  is  Ihut  out  from  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  by  the  illand  of  Caprea, 
fo  famous  for  the  refidence  of  Au* 
gullus,  and  fo  infamous  afterwards 
for  that  of  Tiberius.  A  little  to  the 
well  lie  the  illands  of  Ifchia,  Pro- 
cida,  and  Nifida  ;  the  celebrated 
promontory  of  Mic-.enum,  where 
neas  lauded ;  the  claflic  fields  of  Baia, 
Cuma,  and  Puzzoli ;  with  all  the 
variety  of  feenery  that  formed  both 
the  Tartarus  and  Elyfium  of  the  an¬ 
cients;  the  Campi  Phlegrei,  or  burn¬ 
ing  plains  where  Jupiter  overcame  the 
grants  ;  the  Solfaterra  Hill  fmoking, 
as  if  from  the  effedls  of  his  thunder  ; 
the  Monte  Nuovo,  which  was  thrown 
fuddenly  by  fire  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  as  if  the  fons  of  Titan  had 
intended  to  renew  the  war;  the  Monte 
Barbaro,  formerly  Mons  Gaurus,  the 
favourite  of  Bacchus;  the  piAurefquc 
city  of  Puzzoli ;  the  beautiful  pro¬ 
montory  of  Paufrlippe,  exhibiting  the 
fineH  feenery  that  can  be  imagined  t 
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the  great  and  opulent  city  of  Naples, 
built  in  the  form  of  a  vaft  amphi* 
thcatre,  Doping  from  the  hills  to¬ 
wards  the  fea ;  its  three  cafUes  ;  its 
harbour  full  of  (hips  from  eTcry  na¬ 
tion  ;  its  palaces,  churches,  and  con¬ 
vents  innumerable  :  the  rich  country 
thence  to  Portici,  covered  with  noble 
faoufes  and  gardens,  and  appearing 
only  a  continuation  of  the  city  :  the 
palace  of  the  King,  with  many  o- 
thers  furrounding  it,  all  built  over 
the  roofs  of  thofe  of  Herculaneum, 
buried  near  too  feet  by  the  eruptions 
of  Vefiivius  :  the  black  tields  of  lava 
that  have  run  from  that  mountain, 
intermixed  with  gardens,  vineyards, 
and  orchards  :  Veruvius  itfelf,  in  the 
back  ground  of  the  fcene,  difchar- 
ging  volumes  of  fire  and  fmoke,  and 
forming  a  broad  track  in  the  air  over 
our  heads,  extending  without  being 
broken  or  diflipated  to  the  utmolt 
verge  of  the  horizon :  a  variety  of 
beautiful  towns  and  villages,  round 
the  bafe  of  the  mountain,  thought- 
lefs  of  the  impending  ruin  that  daily 
threatens  them.  Some  of  thefe  are 
reared  over  the  roofs  of  Pompeii  and 
Stabia,  where  Pliny  perilhed ;  and 
with  their  foundations  have  pierced 
through  the  facred  abodes  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans  ;  thoufands  of  whom 
lie  buried  here,  the  vidims  of  this 
inexorable  mountain.  Next  follows 
the  extenfive  and  romantic  coaft  of 
Callello  Mare,  Sorrentum,  and  Mo- 
la  ;  diverGhed  with  every  pidurefriue 
objed  in  nature — It  wa?  the  ftudy 
of  this  wild  and  beautiful  country 
that  formed  our  greatell  landfcape 
painters.  This  wtis  the  fchool  of 
Pouifin  and  Salvator  Rofa,  but  more 
particularly  of  the  lift,  who  compo- 
fed  many  of  his  moll  celebrated  pieces 
from  the  bold  craggy  rocks  that  fur- 
round  this  coad  ;  and  no  doubt  it 
was  from  the  daily  contemplation  of 
thefe  romantic  objeds  that  they  fto- 
red  their  minds  with  that  variety  of 
jdcasj  which  they  have  communica¬ 


ted  to  the  world  with  fuch  elegance 
in  their  works. 

This  prodigious  variety  of  moun¬ 
tains,  valleys,  promontories,  and 
iflands,  covered  with  everlafting  ver¬ 
dure,  and  loaded  with  the  richeft 
fruits,  is  all  the  produd  of  fubterra- 
neous  fire.  This  fad  is  certain, -and 
can  be  doubted  only  by  thofe  who 
have  wanted  time  and  curiuiity  to 
examine  it.  It  certainly  feems  won¬ 
derful  that  Nature  fhould  make  ufe 
of  the  fame  inUrument  to  create  as  to 
dellroy ;  and  that  what  has  been  con- 
fidered  only  as  the  cunfumer  of  coun¬ 
tries,  is  in  fad  the  very  power  that 
produces  them.  Indeed,  this  part 
of  our  globe  feems  already  to  have 
undergone  the  fentence  pronounced 
upon  the  whole  of  it ;  but,  like  the 
phoenix,  has  rifen  again  from  its  own 
afhes,  in  much  greater  beauty  and 
fplendour  than  before  it  was  conlu- 
raed.  The  traces  of  thefe  dreadful 
conflagrations  arc  Hill  confpicuous  in 
every  corner:  they  have  been  violent 
in  their  operations,  but  in  their  end 
have  proved  falutary  in  their  effeds. 
The  fire  in  many  places  is  not  yet 
extinguilhed  ;  b»it  Vcfuvius  is  now 
the  only  fpot  where  it  rages  with 
any'  degree  of  adivity. 

A  very  fprightly  and  entertaining 
writer  has  beautifully  illullratad  the 
dramatic  merits  of  Shakefpeare  and 
Voltaire,  by  a  comparifon  between 
the  bay  of  Naples  and  the  garden  of 
the  Thuillcrics  at  Paris  :  ‘  Far  from 
wilhing,’  fays  he,  *  to  depreciate 
Voltaire  as  a  dramatic  writer,  I  con- 
fefs  that  I  admire  him  much.  1  do 
not  love  Czfar  lefs ;  but  I  love  Rome 
more.  1  admire  the  garden  of  the 
Tuilleries;  the  bay  of  Naples  tranf- 
ports  me.  Shakcfpcarc’s  writings  re- 
femble  this  bay  ;  Voltaire’s  pieces 
refemble  that  garden.  The  one  Is 
uniform,  noble,  beautiful,  fine.  The 
eye  takes  in  the  whole  with  eafe  ;  its 
parts  are  dillributed  with  judgment  ; 
its  ornaments  are  happily  difpofed. 

Examined 
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Examined  with  minutenefs,  it  is  found 
free  from  faults  :  but  it  wants  Tarie- 
ty  ;  its  extent  is  limited ,  and  its 
beauties  arc  to  be  numbered.  The 
other  has  defeats.  If  you  look  into 
it  minutely,  you  (hall  here  difeover 
afield  of  brambles,  and  there  a  fright¬ 
ful  precipice.  Here  you  (hall  behold 
a  barren  rock,  and  there  you  will  fee 
a  raiferablc  cottage.  But  it  defies 
you  to  examine  it  minutely,  without 
blowing  yourfelf  to  be  deditute  of 
foul  and  (enfe.  Sublimity  Is  its  cha- 
raftehdlc;  and  grandeur  is  every 
where  blended  with  beauty.  Its  va¬ 
riety  is  endlefs  ;  its  treafures  are  in- 
exhaudible.  The  fweeted  hills,  the 
lovelied  valleys,  the  richell  vineyards, 
and  the  brightcll  coads,  are  inter¬ 
mingled  with  fmiling  villages,  with* 
noble  feats,  and  a  moll  fplendid  and 
ample  city.  Here,  groves  of  orange- 
trees  and  myrtle  ;  there,  woods  of 
beeches  and  of  oaks.  'I'he  luxuriancy 
of  thefc  beauties  is  enchanting  ;  the 
grandeur  of  the  feene  exceeds  belief. 
A  boundlefs  fea,  a  range  of  moun¬ 
tains,  and  an  awful  volcano,  dll  not 
only  the  eye,  but  the  foul  and  the 
imagination.  Nature  prefents  no 
greater  objc^ls.  Judge  of  their  fub- 
liinlty  by  their  efTefls.  Vefuvius  bel¬ 
lows,  the  earth  (hakes,  the  fca  fwells, 
Pompeii  is  fuffocated,  and  Stabla  Is 
overwhelmed.  Another  night  this 
tremendous  mountain  roars,  a  Rood 
of  fire  Iflues  from  its  womb,  an  uni- 
verfal  cry  of  horror  is  heard  from 
Herculaneum,  a  bidden  filcnce  fol¬ 
lows — the  city  Is  no  more.  No  jren 
can  paint  thefe  feenes :  and  I  mull 
clofe,  by  faying,  that  both  they  and 
the  garden  excite  admiration  ;  but 
the  garden  of  the  'Ihuilleries  was 
made  by  Le  Nautre ;  the  bay  of 
Naples  was  formed  by  the  Deity 
Sublime  and  beautiful  as  is  the  bay 
of  Naples  when  contemplated  from 
the  fea,  it  affords  a  profpccl  not  lei's 
enchanting  when  viewed  from  the  ele¬ 
vated  parts  of  the  (liore.  To  enjoy 


this  the  traveller  is  always  dIreAed  to 
a  garden  near  Puzzoli,  belonging 
to  the  religious  community  called  Ca- 
malduiiant  This  Order  was  found- 
ded  by  St  Romuald,  an  Italian  fa¬ 
natic,  in  the  year  lozj,  in  the  hor¬ 
rible  defart  of  Camaldoli,  otherwife 
cabed  Campo  Mnldoli,  fituatcd  on 
the  Apenninc  mountains,  within  the 
territories  of  Florence.  Fioin  this 
delicious  garden,  which  lies  on  the 
mod  elevated  part  of  the  whole  coad, 
the  traveller  has  almod  a  bird’s-eye 
profpeA  of  the  Phlegrean  fields  bc- 
forementioned ;  and  hence  he  has  a 
view  of  the  whole  bay  of  Naples,  Vc- 
fuviiis,  with  its  environs,  &c.  &c. 

From  this  general  view  of  the 
country  about  Naples,  we  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  delcnbe  feme  of  the  moll  ce¬ 
lebrated  fccncs  in  its  vicinity.  About 
dve  miles  from  Puzzoli,  near  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  grotto  of  Paufilippe,  Is 
what  is  ufuaUy  called  the  tomb  of 
Virgil.  The  afeent  to  it  Is  by  a  nar¬ 
row  path,  which  runs  through  a 
vineyard.  If  is  overgrown  with  Ivy 
leaves,  and  (haded  with  brambles, 
(limbs,  and  bidhes.  An  ancient 
bay  tree,  with  the  greatell  propriety 
overhangs  it.  Many  a  folitary  walk 
has  been  taken  to  this  place.  The 
earth,  which  contains  the  a(hcs  of 
Virgil,  a  clafdcal  imagination  ex¬ 
perts  to  find  clothed  In  the  brightcll 
verdure  Viewed  from  this  magic 
fpot,  the  objedls  which  adorn  the  ad¬ 
jacent  bay  become  doubly  Intcrcll- 
ing.  The  poet’s  verfes  arc  here  re- 
collefted  with  additional  pleafurc  ; 
for  the  verfes  of  Virgil  arc  Interwo¬ 
ven  in  our  minds  with  a  thoufand  in- 
tcredlng  Ideas,  with  the  memory  of 
our  boyifh  years,  or  the  fportivc 
fcencs  of  cliildhood,  of  our  cailiell 
friends  and  companions,  many  of 
whom  are  now  dead;  and  thofewho 
Hill  live,  and  for  whom  wc  retain  the 
firft  imprelTion  of  afFediun,  are  at 
fuch  a  dillancc,  as  renders  the  hope 
of  feeing  them  again  very  uncertain. 


*  Sherlock’s  Letters  on  fcveral  Subje&s,  a  vols. 
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No  wonder,  therefore,  when,  in  a 
contemplative  mood,  that  our  Heps 
are  often  directed  to  a  fp)t,  fo  well 
calculated  to  create  and  cherifh  fen- 
timents  congenial  with  the  ftjte  of 
our  mind.  13ut  then  comes  an  anti¬ 
quary,  who  with  his  odious  doubts 
difturbs  the  pleafing  fource  of  our 
enjoyment ;  and,  from  the  fair  and 
delightful  fields  of  fancy,  conveys  us 
in  a  moment  to  a  dark,  barren,  and 
comfortlefs  defart :  he  doubts  whether 
this  be  the  real  place  where  the  alhes 
of  Virgil  were  depofiteJ;  and  tells 
us  an  unfatisfa£lory  ftory  about  the 
other  fide  of  the  bay,  and  that  he  is 
rather  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
Poet  was  buried  fomewhere  there, 
without  fixing  on  any  particular  fpot. 
— But  whatever  be  the  doubts  of  an¬ 
tiquaries,  this  venerable  ruin  has  of¬ 
ten  furnilhed  a  fubje^  to  the  Mufes 
of  Painting  and  Poetry.  That  ad¬ 
mirable  artift,  Mr  Wright  of  Der¬ 
by,  has  this  year  the  tomb  of  Virgil 
in  his  exhibition.  And  a  beautiful 
poem,  intitled,  “  Virgil’s  Tomb,” 
appeared  in  174*,  from  which  we 
cannot  forbear  to  give  the  following 
extrad,  which  contains  a  fine  con¬ 
trail  between  the  pall  and  prefent 
ftate  of  Italy,  and  between  the  fen- 
fations  which  this  venerable  ruin 
might  be  fuppofed  to  infpire,  and 
what  it  adlually  excites  in  a  clalllc 
bread. 

I  came,  great  Bard,  to  gaze  upon  thy 
(hrine, 

And  o'er  thy  relies  wait  th'infpiring  Nine  : 
For  fure,  I  faid,  where  Maro’s  alhc!>  flerp. 
The  weeping  Mufes  mull  their  vigils  keep  ; 
Still  o’er  their  fuv’rite’s  monument  they 
mourn. 

And  with  poetic  trophies  grace  his  um  : 
Have  plac’d  the  Ihicld  and  martial  trumpet 
here; 

The  ihepherd’t  pipe,  and  rural  honours 
there : 

Fancy  had  deck’d  the  confecrated  ground. 
And  fcatter’d  never-fading  rofes  roimd. 

And  now  my  bold  romantic  thought  afpires 
To  hear  the  echo  of  celeflial  lyres ; 

Then  catch  fome  found  to  bear  delighted 
home, 

Andboall  I  leam’d  the  verfe  at  Virgil’s  tomb : 

Vou  II.  N®y. 


Or  ftretch’d  beneath  thy  myrtle’s  fragrant 
lhade. 

With  dreams  ecflatic  hov’ring  o’er  my  head. 
See  forms  augull,  and  laureU'd  ghoils  a- 
feend. 

And  with  thyfelf,  perhaps,  the  long  procef- 
fion  end. 

I  came — but  foon  the  phantoms  difap- 
pear’d ; 

Far  other  feenes  than  wanton  hope  had 
rear’d ; 

No  fairy  rites,  no  funeral  pomp  1  found ; 

No  trophied  walls  with  wreaths  of  laurel 
round ; 

A  mean  unhonour’d  ruin  faintly  ihow’d 
’ITie  fpot  where  once  thy  niaululeum  Hood  : 
Hardly  the  form  remain'd  ;  a  nodding  dome, 
U’ergrown  with  mofs  is  now  all  'Virgil's 
tomb. 

’Twas  fu'ch  a  feene  as  gave  a  kind  relief 
To  memory,  in  fweetly-penfive  grief : 
Gloomy,  unpleaCng  images  it  wrought ; 

No  mufiiig,  foft  complacency  of  thought : 
For  time  had  canker’d  all,  and  worn  away 
Kv’n  the  lall,  mournful  graces  of  decay  : 
Oblivion,  hateful  goddefs,  fat  before, 
aVnd  cover’d  with  her  dulky  wings  the  door: 
No  filver  harps  I  heard,  no  mufes  voice. 

But  birds  obfeene  in  horrid  notes  rejoice  : 
Fancy  recoil’d,  and  with  his  tinfcl  train 
Forfook  the  ckccrlels  feene :  no  more  re¬ 
main 

The  warm  ambitious  hopes  of  airy  youth. 
Severe  reflexion  came,  and  frowning  truth. 
Away  each  glitt’ring  gay  idea  fled. 

And  bade  a  melancholy  train  fucceed. 

That  form’d,  or  feem’d  to  form,  a  mourn¬ 
ful  call. 

In  feeble  accents  mutt’ring  round  the  wall. 
Seek  not  the  mufes  here !  Th’afi'rigbted 
maids 

Have  fled  Parthenope’s  polluted  lhades  : 

Her  happy  Ihores,  the  feats  of  joy  and  cafe. 
Their  fav’rite  manlions  once,  no  longer 
pleafe  : 

No  longer,  as  of  old,  in  tranfports  loft. 

The  fillers  rove  along  th’  enchanted  coaft; 
They  turn  with  horror  from  each  much- 
lov’d  llrcam. 

And  loath  the  fields  that  were  their  darling 
theme : 

The  tuneful  names  themfclves  once  fondly 
gave 

To  ev'ry  fwelling  hill,  and  molTy  cave. 

So  pleafing  then,  are  only  heard  with  fight; 
And  each  fad  echo  bids  their  furrows  rii'e.* 

Tlte  grotto  of  Paufilippe  is  a  fub- 
terraneoiis  pafTage,  cut  through  the 
mountain,  near  a  mile  in  length,  a- 
bout  20  feet  in  breadth,  and  30  or 
40  in  height,  every  where,  except  at 
the  two  extremities,  where  it  is  much 
S  higher. 
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higher.  People  of  fafhion  generally 
drive  through  this  way  with  torches ; 
but  the  country  people  and  foot  paf- 
leiigers  find  their  way,  without  much 
difficulty,  by  the  light  which  enters 
at  the  extremities,  and  at  two  aper¬ 
tures  pierced  through  the  roof,  near 
the  middle  of  the  grotto. — Mr  Ad- 
difon  tells  us,  that  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  of  Naples,  in  his  time,  believed 
that*thi$  paffage  through  the  moun¬ 
tain  was  the  work  of  magic,  and  that 
\  irgil  was  the  magician. 

'I’wo  miles  beyond  U'C  grotto  of 
Paufilippe  is  a  circular  lake,  about 
half  a  mile  in  diameter,  called  Logo 
d* /in nano  ;  in  the  margiti  of  which 
is  iituated  the  famous  Grotto  del 
Cane,  where  fo  may  dogs  have  been 
tortured  and  fuffocated. 

The  Lucrine  lake  is  now  but  a 
puddle  to  what  it  once  was,  when 
jt  was  fo  celebrated  by  the  ancient 
Romans  for  its  oyllcrs ;  its  fprings 
having  been  funk  in  an  earthquake, 
or  (lopped  up  by  mountains  that  have 
fallen  upon  them.  The  lake  of  A- 
vernus,  formerly  fo  famous  for  its 
poifonous  (learns,  is  now  plentifully 
flocked  with  fifli  and  fowl.  But  the 
lake  of  Acheron  is  Hill  as  noxious 
and  gloomy  as  in  its  poetical  (late. 
Near  that  of  Avernus  is  the  grotto 
of  the  famous  Cumean  Sybil,  celebra¬ 
ted  by  Virgil  and  others. 

The  cathedral  of  Puzzoll,  built 
upon  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple 
of  Jupiter;  and  the  remains  of  an 
amphitheatre,  of  which  the  area  is 


172  feet  long  and  88  broad,  deferve 
particular  notice  ;  as  do  the  ruins 
called  Fonte  di  Caligula,  from  their 
being  thought  the  remains  of  a  bridge 
which  that  emperor  attempted  to 
build  aernfs  the  bay  between  the 
city  and  Bala.  They  arc  fuppofed, 
with  more  probability,  to  be  the  ruins 
cf  a  mole  built  with  arches.  Having 
palTed  over  this  gulph,  a  new  field  of 
curiofitics  appear.  The  baths  and 
prifons  of  Nero ;  the  fcpulchre  of  his 
mother  Agrippina  ;  the  temples  of 
Venus,  Diana,  Mercury ;  and  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Cuma. 
But  no  veftiges  now  remain  of  many 
of  thofe  magnificent  villas  that  once 
adorned  this  luxurious  coa(l,  nor  even 
of  the  town  of  Bala.  The  whole  of 
this  beauteous  bay,  formerly,  as  we 
have  obferved  before,  the  feat  of  plea- 
fure,  and,  at  one  period,  the  mod 
populous  fpot  in  Italy,  is  now  very 
thinly  inhabited  ;  and  the  contrail  it 
ilill  (tronger  between  the  ancient  o- 
pulcnce  and  prefent  poverty,  than 
between  the  numbers  of  the  ancient 
and  prefent  inhabitants.  It  mud 
be  acknowledged,  that  we  can  hardly 
look  around  us,  in  any  part  of  this 
world,  without  perceiving  objedls, 
which,  to  a  contemplative  mind,  con¬ 
vey  refledlions  on  the  inllability  of 
grandeur,  and  the  fad  viciffitudes  to 
which  all  human  affairs  arc  fubjeA  j 
but  here  thofe  objefts  arc  fo  nume¬ 
rous  and  ib  ilriktng,  that  they  mud 
make  an  Imprcilion  on  the  mod  care- 
lefs  and  Inattentive  palTciiger. 

Uaiv. 


Of  Drinking. 


A  Mono  many  nations  theaccom- 
pllffimcnt  of  drinking  has  been 
highly  rcfpctled,  becaufc  if  infers  a 
llrcngth  of  head,  which  is  well  ac¬ 
commodated  to  a  general,  a  chief,  or 
a  warrior.  Warlike  Hates  have  put 
great  value  on  this  quality,  the  ef- 
feft  of  a  goodconHItution.  CuHom.s, 
which  to  us  appf;ar  ridiculous,  have 


always  fomc  foundation,  when  we  ex* 
amine  with  attention  their  origin 
It  has  been  remarked,  moreover, 
that  drinkers  of  wine  are  generally 
Hrongcr,  braver,  and  more  ingenious 
than  other  men ;  and  this  might  at 
length  eHabliffi  among  mankind  the 
glory  of  being  a  good  drinker  as  a 
prize  of  vidlory. 


Jinicdote  of  Amvrath  IV. 
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At  a  fupper  ivliidi  Alexander 
gave  to  his  captains,  he  propofed  a 
prize  to  thofc  who  (hould  drink  the 
mod.  Promachusf  who  was  the  hero 
of  that  debauch,  carried  off  a  crown 
of  gold  ;  but  he  died  three  days  af¬ 
ter,  and  his  death  was  followed  by 
that  of  41  more  who  had  dilputed 
with  him  the  glory  of  that  Angular 
kombat. 

Amurath  IV.  Sultan  of  the  Turks, 
was  one' day  walking  in  a  public  ilreet 
an  difguife ;  a  pleafure  he  fome- 
times  allowed  himfelf,  that  he  might 
hear  and  fee  what  he  never  could 
have  thought  of  in  the  heart  of  his 
palace. — The  Sultan,  in  the  midll  of 
the  crowd,  encountered  a  common  fel¬ 
low  extremely  drunk,  who  daggering 
in  his  pace,  had  almoil  overturned  the 
emperor.  Such  a  fighc  was  new  tohim, 
and  he  wifhed  to  learn  what  drunken- 
nefs  was.  Becri- Mujiapha  (that  was 
the  name  of  the  drunk  man )  feeing  a 
perfon  Hopping  to  look  at  him,  faid 
to  him,  *  My  good  friend,  walk  a- 
long,  I  don’t  choofe  that  people 

Ihould  (land  daring  at  me. — I - ' 

Sovereigns  always  betray  themfelves. 
*  What  do  you  fay,  wretch’’  re¬ 
plied  Amurath ;  *  Don’t  you  know 
that  I  am  the  Sultan  ?’  *  The  Sul¬ 
tan,  are  you!  And  don’t  you  know 
that  I  am  Becri-Mudapha?  If  you’ll 
fell  Condantinople,  I’ll  buy  it  from 
you :  you  (hall  then  be  Becri-Muda- 
pha,  and  I  (hall  be  Sultan.’ — Amu- 
rath’s  furprife  increafed,  when  he  was 
affured  that  in  a  few  hours  this  man’s 
reafon  would  return.  He  ordered 
him  to  be  carried  to  the  palace,  to  fee 
what  his  thoughts  would  be  when  he 
tecolle^led  the  difeourfe  he  had  with 
the  Grand  Signior. 

They  left  him  to  lleep,  and  to 
Work  off  his  wine  in  an  apartment  of 
the  feraglio.  When  he  awaked,  he 
gave  evident  marks  of  the  greatell 
furprife.  They  told  him  his  adven¬ 
ture,  and  the  promife  he  had  made  to 
the  Sultan.  Fear  fuccccded  his  de¬ 


lirium  ;  and  knowing  Amurath,  he 
confidered  himfelf  as  already  impa¬ 
led.  However,  he  fummoned  all  hit 
prefence  of  mind,  and  begging  for  a 
bottle  of  wine,  which  was  given  him, 
he  pretended  to  tade  it,  and  then  con¬ 
cealed  it  under  his  habit. 

The  Emperor  appeared,  and  put¬ 
ting  him  in  mind  of  his  offers,  de¬ 
manded  the  fum  which  he  had  enga¬ 
ged  to  pay  as  the  price  of  Conltan- 
tinople.  Becri-AIuJIapha, be¬ 
ing  difconcertcd,  drew  out  his  bottle, 
and  faid  to  the  emperor,  ‘  The  in- 
edimable  price  which  is  to  purchafe 
a  capital  is  in  this  bottle.  O  molt 
magniAcent  Emperor,  it  contains  the 
treafure  I  enjoy,  and  which  furpalTes 
in  value  the  thrones  of  the  univerfe. 
It  depends  upon  yourfelf  to  be  as  rich 
as  I  was  yederday.’ — *  And  how  foi* 
faid  Amurath,  *  By  fwallowing  that 
divine  liquor,  which  placed  me  above 
kings.’ 

Amurath  wi(hed  to  tade  it :  he 
drunk;  and  the  effefl  was  fudden  oa 
a  head  which  for  the  Ard  time  expe¬ 
rienced  the  fumes  of  the  juice  of  the 
grape.  He  became  gay  and  lively  t 
and  to  improve  that  delicious  Atua- 
tion,  he  drunk  more,  and  became  in¬ 
toxicated. — He  got  off  for  a  violent 
headach  ;  but  the  pain  being  gone, 
he  wi(hed  again  to  And  himfelf  in 
the  fame  date  in  which  he  had  been 
the  preceding  evening.  A  new  bottle 
made  him  perceive  charms  preferable 
to  thofe  of  a  Crown.  Enchanted 
with  the  difeovery,  he  wl(hed  every¬ 
day  to  drink,  and  to  get  drunk  with 
Becri-Mujlaphay  who  now  became 
his  principal  favourite. 

Next  to  Germany,  Switzerland  is 
the  country  where  people  drink  mod. 
The  accompli(hment  of  drinkirig  is 
dill  a  recommendation  in  feveral  of 
the  Cantons. 

The  Svvifs  remember  with  admi¬ 
ration  an  ambaffador  of  France,  who 
being  recalled  by  his  court,  took 
leave  of  the  deputies  of  the  Cantons. 

S  a  ‘  Sir,’ 
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Religious  Ceremonies  ^/^^Panbaroks. 

*  Sir,’  faid  one  of  them,  ‘  you  will  it  off  at  a  draught,  put  it  on,  and 
not  quit  us  without  taking  a  fiirrup  mounting  his  horfc,  left  the  people 
drink  ’  '  ^Jiirrup  drink,’  tranfportcd  at  the  fight  of  fuch  an 

ambaffador,  ‘  ought  always  to  be  aAion  ever  memorable  in  the  Helve- 
drunk  out  of  a  boot and  taking  off  tian  annals.  Bonet  de  Nuit. 

one  of  his,  made  it  be  filled,  drunk 


Rlemiir  concerning  the  Religious  ceremonies  and  Temples  of  India,  and  the  In¬ 
dian  .dfcetics  called  Pandarons.  From  the  French  of  M.  de  Cayrol. 


A  N  explanation  of  the  fyftcm  of 
Maididajfein,  an  Indian  philo- 
fopher,  from  whofe  talents  and  know¬ 
ledge  1  have  derived  much  advan¬ 
tage,  forms  the  fubjeft  of  this  Me¬ 
moir.  ‘  Ihc  inventors  of  religious 
ceremonies,’  according  to  this  fage, 

‘  were  convinced  that  a  fimple  reli¬ 
gion,  deftitute  of  all  pomp  of  ex¬ 
ternal  worfhip,  never  can  captivate 
the  generality  of  mankind.  I'he 
mind  of  man  (fays  he)  is  regulated 
by  the  fenfes  alone,  and  models  it- 
felf  folely  by  their  impreffions  ;  for 
from  them  proceed  his  feais,  his  dc- 
fires,  his  enjoyments.  That  leglfla- 
tor  muft  make  few  profelytes,  who 
does  not  conform  himfelfto  thecha- 
rafter  of  the  nation  to  whom  he  is  to 
give  laws.’ 

‘  Polytheifm  (continues he)  feems 
to  be  the  religion  molt  fuited  to  the 
charaftcr  of  the  Indian.  Endowed 
by  nature  with  fenfibility,  inquifi- 
tlve,  llfilefs,  and  timid,  he  beholds 
his  gods  with  eeftafy  ;  he  accompa¬ 
nies  the  triumphal  chariots  of  his 
deity  with  a  rapture  almolt  incon¬ 
ceivable  ;  he  is  melted  to  pity  l)y  the 
fufferings  which  the  penitents  under¬ 
go,  thofc  wretched  vitftims  of  the 
molt  extravagant  fuperllition  ;  in 
ihort,  the  Indian  fees  in  the  ccllatic 
figure  of  the  Fandarons  that  delicious 
fatisfaftion,  the  forerunner  of  thofe 
joys  which  the  fouls  of  the  blelTed 
arc  to  taftc  in  heaven.  What  the 
philofophcr  defpifes,  and  what  reafon 
rejects  as  degrading  to  human  nature, 
is  with  thefe  men,  who  never  exercife 
their  iatcUedual  faculties,  tire  chief 


motive  of  their  admiration  and  en* 
thufiafm.’ 

We  mull  agree  with  Maididaffein, 
that  the  lawgivers  of  thtfc  nations 
have  known  how  to  accommodate 
themfclvcs  to  the  charader  of  the 
people,  by  the  invention  of  a  worlhip 
which  can  fubjed  them  to  its  dm:- 
trine,  without  employing  reafon,  vio¬ 
lence,  or  conllraint.  The  Indian, 
expofed  to  all  the  injullice  of  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  government,  without  parta¬ 
king  of  its  power,  mull  have  died  of 
wearinefs,  had  not  the  Bramin,  by 
the  impofing  pomp  of  feUivals,  ta¬ 
ken  care  to  move  his  foul,  and  to 
agitate  his  frame.  Struck  with  the 
magnificence  and  gloomy  majefty  of 
the  temples,  the  eye  of  the  Indian 
polytheill  beholds  with  delight  thole 
joyous  proceffions  in  which  feftivity 
reigns.  To  objeds  fo  plcafing  fuc- 
cecd  hymns,  in  which  the  heart 
pours  forth  its  effufions  of  fenfibility, 
and  the  genius  its  rapturous  ejacu¬ 
lations.  In  thefe  fongs  of  joy  all 
nature  is  animated,  every  objed  an¬ 
nounces  a  prefent  god.  Poetry,  which 
in  India  never  departs  from  thofe 
virtuous  emotions  which  gave  it  birth, 
has  peopled  with  deities  the  land, 
the  water,  and  the  Iky.  To  the  cn- 
thufiafm  of  the  poets  it  is,  fays  Mai- 
didaflein,  that  they  arc  indebted  for 
the  generations  of  their’gods,  for  their 
adoptions,  and  from  it  have  fprung 
their  evil  genii.  Parabarabajlon,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  infpired  writers,  begat 
Parafa{li,  which  fignifies  ponuer:  of 
her  thefe  mythologllls  have  made  a 
goddefs ;  apd  from  her  loins,  as  they 
pre- 
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pctead,  ifTued  l^ichnw,  Brama,  and 
R',utra.  Thcfe  gods  fignify  the 
water,  the  earth,  and  the  fire.  There 
are  two  other  divinities;  of  whom  the 
firft  is  named  Maijfoura  or  Maifpho- 
reins  and  the  name  of  the  fccond  is 
Sada-Chiavein,  the  air  and  fubtle 
matter  of  the  Europeans,  or  perhaps 
the  vacuum,  which  fome  Indian  phi* 
lofophers  make  an  element.  The 
philofophers  aferibe  to  Brama  the 
power  of  produdion,  to  Vichnou  they 
align  the  power  of  prefervation, 
while  the  attribute  of  Aoutra  is  to 
deftroy.  Thefe  three  gods,  with  their 
wives,  their  fifters,  and  their  chil¬ 
dren,  inwked  under  different  names, 
peculiar  to  the  places  in  which  they 
arc  worfliipped,  are  the  principal  di¬ 
vinities  of  India.  In  fome  countries 
religious  homage  continues  to  be 
paid  to  the  rivers,  as  alfo  to  parti- 
ticular  animals,  among  which  each 
pagoda  dillinguilhes  the  cow  and  the 
apes  which  have  been  reared  within 
its  inclofure.  The  urine  of  the  facred 
cow  is  efteemed  a  fpecific  for  every 
kind  of  fever;  a  difeafe  which  the 
Romans  formerly  exalted  to  the  rank 
of  a  goddefs.  Of  all  thefe  objefts  of 
veneration,  the  moft  interefting  for 
philofophers,  and  the  lead  known  in 
Europe,  is  the  Linghuam.  Few  au¬ 
thors  have  inquired  into  the  reafons 
which  have  induced  the  Indiana  to 
worlhip  the  Linghuam,  known  a- 
mong  the  ancients  under  the  name  of 
Phallum.  At  the  fight  of  that  mon- 
ftrous  reprefentation  of  the  god  who 
was  adored  at  Lampfacus,  travellers 
have  blu(hed,the  miffionaries  have  de¬ 
nounced  their  anathemas,  and  there 
has  not  been  a  man  who  has  not  in¬ 
quired  into  the  origpn  of  a  worlhip  to 
be  traced  in  tbofe  feilivals  celebrated 
at  ancient  Rome  on  the  26th  day  of 
Augud,  in  the  ceremonies  praAifed 
at  Athens  in  the  great  myderies,  in 
thofe  with  which  the  goddefs  Ifis  was 
honoured  at  Memphis,  and  the  deity 
of  Bacchus  adored  at  Thebes.  To 
thife  ancient  votaries  of  the  Phallum 
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we  may  add  the  Perfians  and  A  (Ty¬ 
rians,  who  reared  altars  to  this  divi¬ 
nity.  All  thefe  nations  had,  without 
doubt,  fome  tradition,  true  or  fabu¬ 
lous,  which  judified  their  refpcA  for 
a  worlhip,  which  to  us  appears  equally 
ridiculous  and  indecent.  Let  us  con- 
fiderthe  Indian  mythology  upon  this 
fubjeA.  Vichnou,  having  defeended 
upon  earth,  affumed  the  form  of 
Ravena,  a  famous  robber,  who,  after 
having  ravaged  the  Carnatic,  had  e- 
fcaped  by  a  fpeedy  flight  from  the 
army  of  the  fovereign  of  that  coun¬ 
try.  Vichnou,  under  the  figure  of 
this  freebooter,  introduced  himfelf 
into  the  houfe  of  his  wife;  and  per¬ 
formed  with  her  a  part  of  equal  im¬ 
portance,  but  dill  more  fcandalous 
than  that  of  Jupiter  with  the  wife  of 
Amphitryon.  The  Indian  god  car¬ 
ried  her  off,  and  lived  with  her  for 
the  fpace  of  two  years.  Tired  at  lad 
of  earthly  joys,  Vichnou  refoUed  to 
abandon  his  miftrefs ;  he  appeared 
before  her  in  the  full  fplendour  of 
his  godhead,  his  head  encircled  with 
the  moon.  The  god  having  difap- 
peared,  the  wife  of  Ravena,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  other  mythologifts,  who 
refufe  him  the  honour  of  this  adven¬ 
ture,  the  wife  of  Devora  or  of  Schia- 
vein,  to  whom  they  attribute  this 
adventure  indifcriminately,  founded, 
in  memory  of  the  ineffable  pleafures 
which  Ihe  had  enjoyed  during  her  in- 
tercourfe  with  Vichnou,  a  commu¬ 
nity  of  virgins  of  the  moft  illuftrious 
Cajii.  Their  virginity  confecrated 
to  Vichnou  is  the  only  vow  which 
binds  them  to  the  altar ;  and  it  is 
upon  this  altar  that  are  reprefented 
the  type  of  the  happinefs  of  the 
foundrefs,  and  the  fymbol  of  that  to 
which  they  themfelves  afpire. 

The  philofophical  Bramins  do  not 
expofe  themfelves  to  the  ridicule  of 
fuch  a  revelation.  They  maintain 
that  the  girls  arc  obliged  to  venerate 
the  Phallum  as  an  objedi  confccratcJ 
to  receive  the  homage  which  they 
render  to  the  god,  of  their  virginity. 

Befidcs, 
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Beiides,  the  people  are  perfuaded, 
that  if  a  virgin  betrothed,  who  has 
not  lived  chaftely,  (hould  touch  this 
emblematical  ftonCi  god  would  pu> 
nhh  her  with  fome  dreadful  difcafe. 

We  (hall  now  follow  the  priefts  in 
the  celebration  of  the  two  chief  an¬ 
nual  feftivals.  The  hrll  is  celebra¬ 
ted  upon  the  fecond  of  January,  the 
eommencement  of  the  Indian  year. 

When  the  fun  has  hnifhed  the  half 
of  his  courfe,  the  magnificent  trium¬ 
phal  chariots,  and  the  elephants, 
loaded  with  divinities,  proceed  from 
the  city,  accompanied  with  various 
inilruments  of  mufic.  The  muficians 
are  preceded  by  the  Bayaderes^  or 
dancing  girls.  This  procefllon,  after 
having  traverfed  the  city,  flops  in 
the  plain  ;  here  all  the  young  men, 
mounted  on  beautiful  horfes,  fet  out 
in  purfuit  of  a  hare,  which  one  of  the 
af&ilants  lets  loofe  at  a  time  agreed 
upon.  The  courfe  of  this  animal,  as 
it  is  direfted  towards  the  eall  or  the 
weft,  prognofticates  a  good  or  a  bad 
feafon.  The  hunters  follow  the  fu¬ 
gitive  at  full  fpeed ;  and  he  who 
(trikes  the  decifive  blow  receives  as 
the  reward  of  his  addrefs  the  aflu- 
rance  of  a  fortunate  year.  This  fe- 
ftival,  called  pougal^  and  which  is  ce¬ 
lebrated  with  the  greateft  fulcmnity, 
is  a  proof  that  fear  and  curiofity  are 
the  moil  incurable  maladies  of  hu¬ 
man  nature;  that  man  has  not  fo 
much  to  complain  of  the  phyflcal 
evils  to  which  he  is  fubje^,  as  of  the 
chimeras  created  by  his  own  imagi¬ 
nation.  To  calm  this  delirium  of 
the  fancy,  the  Indians  celebrate  in 
Kovember  another  fcaft  called  the  pu¬ 
rification. 

In  a  vail  plain  is  perceived  a  bia¬ 
sing  fire,  placed  betwixt  two  pools 
of  muddy  water.  This  water  moi- 
ilens  a  clayifh  kind  of  earth,  'i'he 
penitent,  having  firfl  fecured  his  feet 
by  the  aftiftance  of  this  adhefivc 
earth,  walks  towards  the  fire,  and 
ftands  upon  the  burning  coals.  The 
(hort  time  he  takes  up  in  braving 


this  terrible  element  dues  not  per* 
mit  the  heat  to  penetrate. 

For  the  Inftitution  of  the  Baya¬ 
deres  of  the  Pagodas,  we  muft  con- 
fult  mythology  :  They  are  called  by 
the  Indians  Coile  trbria,  to  diftin- 
guifh  them  from  thofe  who  arc  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  fervice  of  the  Cafts. 

In  the  firft  times,  fays  the  Indian 
mythology,  VIchnou  and  Bramaand 
others  danced  before  the  great  god. 
He  afterwards  ordained,  that,  inftead 
of  thefe  dancing  deities,  they  fhould 
fubftitute  girls  to  be  fed  with  boiled 
rice,  diftributed  to  them  thrice  every 
day.  In  confequence  of  this,  young 
girls  are  chofen  from  the  Cafts  Cha* 
tria  and  Raflia,  and  put  under  the 
care  of  a  dancing-mafter.  This  man, 
as  foon  as  he  is  fatisfied  with  the 
performance  of  his  fcholars,  condu^ls 
them  to  the  Pagoda,  and  prefents 
them  to  Brama,  who  prefides  over 
the  fervice  of  the  temple. 

When  the  pricfl  has  engaged  them, 
they  arc  led  to  the  bath,  and  their 
heads  crowned  with  the  moil  beauti¬ 
ful  flowers.  After  their  purification, 
having  dreffed  themfelves  elegantly, 
the  dancing  girls  prefent  themfelves 
to  the  tutelary  god,  whom  they  en¬ 
tertain  with  a  fpccimen  of  their  fkill, 
and  are  then  admitted  to  the  rank  of 
priefteffes.  The  Bayaderes  do  not 
difgrace  their  facred  charafler  by 
granting  their  favours  to  the  Cafts 
Kallia  and  Chatria :  thefe  favours 
would  difhonourthe  Braminical  Caft; 
the  priefts  would  immediately  drive 
from  the  temple  fuch  of  their  bre¬ 
thren  as  could  be  convifted  of  a 
kwdnefs  forbidden  by  their  laws. 
The  fate  of  the  Bayaderes  would  be 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  guilty  Bra- 
min,  if  thefe  dancing-girls  fhould 
ever  condefeend  to  quench  the  ftamet 
of  the  Choutras,  the  Moguls,  or  the 
Europeans  ;  as  for  the  other  Baya¬ 
deres,  they  are  neither  under  the  im* 
mediate  proteftion  of  the  gods,  nor 
brought  up  In  the  temples. 

Thefe  edifices,  the  interior  of 
which 
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Which  it  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  are  lodged  the  Bramins,  the  Bays* 
the  European  traveller  wherever  the  deres,  and  the  muiicians.  The  Cha> 
Indian  is  fubjefled  only  to  the  do-  trias  and  Raffias  occupy  the  other 
minion  of  his  ancient  maftcrs,  aflonifh  building. 

the  fpeftator  by  their  grandeur  and  The  high  pried,  placed  at  the  feet 
their  ftyle  of  architeAure.  The  de-  of  the  divinity,  is  fhut  up  with  his 
fcriptlon  of  the  Pagoda  of  Strireng-  god  in  another  chapel  1 2  feet  fquare, 
barn  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  the  outfide  of  which  is  covered  with 
judgment  of  this  matter.  plates  of  gold. 

This  temple  is  furrounded  with  ColofTal  ilatues  are  feen  (battered 
feven  right-angled  inclofurcs ;  the  through  the  country,  dedicated  to 
walls  of  the  largcft,  defended  by  tow-  Crefehna  or  to  Evora,  and  chapels 
ers  made  of  turf,  are  750  toifes  *  which  contain  each  their  god,  with  a 
long,  by  550  broad.  In  the  middle  belly  always  of  an  enormous  compafs. 
of  each  fide  is  a  gate,  on  the  top  of  This  god  has  different  names  adapted 
which  is  a  quadrangular  pyramid,  to  the  funAions  with  which  he  is 
Two  gates  of  the  firll  incolofure  are  charged.  The  lowed  Calls  of  India 
hitherto  unhnilhed,  and  one  of  the  call  him  Baouht ;  a  name  which  I 
fecond  has  been  thrown  down  by  have  never  heard  pronounced  by  any 
the  explofion  of  a  calk  of  gun-  Bramin  nor  any  Fandaron.  Protec- 
powder.  I'he  other  inclofurcs,  whofc  tion  is  fought  from  thefe  llrange  gods 
dillaiices  from  each  other  gradually  in  the  time  of  drought,  in  order  to 
decreafe  as  they  approach  to  the  fa-  obtain  rain.  For  this  purpofe  a  vef- 
cred  place,  are  parallel  to  the  fird,  fel  full  of  water  is  brought,  which 
and  the  gates  of  the  whole  are  op-  they  pour  to  the  found  of  mulic  upon 
pofitc  to  one  another.  Theft  gates  the  head  of  the  Sami.  During  this 
have  almud  all  of  them  fomc  pyrami-  ceremony,  the  common  Bayaderes 
dical  building,  rifing  from  three  to  dng  a  hymn;  of  which  the  following 
feven  dories.  'Fhefe  buildings  are  or-  is  a  literal  tranflation  :  ‘  Powerful 
namented  on  the  outfide  with  figures,  god,  we  water  thy  head  with  the  ele- 
reprefenting  gods,  men,  and  apes,  ment  which  nourllhes  the  rice ;  the 
furrounded  with  fcltuons  of  flowers  element  againd  which  the  fun  makes 
of  various  colours.  After  having  war :  deign  to  cover  with  a  propi- 
palTcd  the  gate  of  the  fixth  inclofure,  tious  cloud  that  tlar'which  burns  our 
there  is  feen,  to  the  right  and  left,  a  harveds,  and  caufe  to  defeend  upon 
prodigious  quantity  of  pillars  which  each  of  our  ufeful  plants  as  great  a 
fupport  a  deling  formed  of  dones  quantity  of  water  as  that  with  which 
from  fix  to  feven  feet  in  length,  by  we  now  fprinkle  thy  head.’ 
three  or  four  in  breadth,  and  about  It  is  not  in  honour  of  thefe  fecon- 
a  foot  and  a  half  thick.  At  the  fide  dary  divinities  that  the  immenfe  Pa- 
pf  this  is  a  tank,  into  which  the  In-  godas  have  been  reared  ;  their  pro- 
dians  go  to  purify  theinfelves.  At  the  teAion  is  not  courted  even  in  long 
extremity  of  this  vad  pond  an  edifice  pilgrimages :  the  numerous  troops 
preleiits  itfelf,  before  which  an  ox  is  of  pilgrims  who  cover  the  plains  of 
carved  in  done,  fitting  fquat  upon  an  Hindodan  addrefs  their  vows  only* 
entablature  four  feet  high.  This  to  the  divinities  of  the  fird  rank, 
building,  compofed  of  two  naves  and  Fanaticifm,  always  equal  to  itfelf, 
a  chapel,  the  rcfidence  of  the  tute-  though  diderent  In  its  effcAs,  che- 
Jary  deity,  is  that  which  ought  pro-  rllhes  defpair  and  forrow  in  the  bread 
perly  to  be  called  Pagoda.  In  the  of  the  Indians  over  whom  it  reigns 
nave  which  is  neared  the  fanAuary,  defpotic.  Influenced  by  a  vain  and 

gloomy 


*  A  toife  is  fix  feet. 
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gloomy  terror,  the  Indian  inflifts 
tortures  upon  himfelf,  of  which  the 
variety  and  cruelty  can  fcarcely  be 
reached  by  the  imagination  of  man. 
•One  penitent  buries  himfelf  up  to  the 
o.:ck  in  a  hole  into  which  he  cannot 
enter  but  with  the  utmoil  difficulty, 
and  tlutrc  he  periffies  in  the  mod 
frightful  agonies.  Another  fanatic 
feats  himfdf  upon  chairs  thick  fet 
with  pikes.  Near  a  temple  is  feen 
an  enthullad,  who,  having  for  years 
held  his  arm  ercft,  cannot  again 
bring  it  to  its  natural  podure.  Ano¬ 
ther  appears,  whofc  nails  have  pierced 
through  the  palm  of  his  hand,  which 
he  has  kept  ihut  fur  that  purpofe. 
A  8  you  travel  along  the  great  roads, 
your  car  is  pierced  with  the  cries 
and  groans  of  wretches,  who,  cover¬ 
ed  with  burning  fand,  implore  the 
pity  of  the  paflengers,  and  foollffily 
brave  the  wheel,  the  horfes,  and  the 
tigers.  The  god  Evora  is  invoked 
by  penitents,  who  for  a  minute  or 
two  remain  fufpended  by  a  hook  fa- 
ftened  in  the  flelh  of  their  Ihoulders. 
The  god  Roiitra  forces  the  pilgrims 
at  Ramfurenc  to  apply  red  hot  bars 
of  iron  to  the  foies  of  their  feet.  Se¬ 
veral  Pandarons  impofe  upon  them- 
felves  an  eternal  lllence.  Thefe  Afcc- 
tics,  of  whom  no  author  has  hither¬ 
to  made  mention,  deferve  our  parti¬ 
cular  regard. 

I  have  proved,  in  a  memoir  upon 
the  Bramins,  that  thefe  priells  owe 
their  Inllitutlon  to  Cafmiiiaram,  who 
lived  under  the  firft  Dynally  of  the 
fovereigns  of  the  Carnatic.  The  In¬ 
dian  philofophers,  exceedingly  igno¬ 
rant  of  chronology,  yield  cafily  to 
Ample  conjcAures  :  Hence  they  pre¬ 
tend  that  Taffingue-Bajaram,the  firlt 
proteftor  of  the  founder  of  the  Bra¬ 
mins,  lived  after  Alexander;  that  all 
the  Gymnofophifts,  who  lived  before 
and  fome  time  after  that  conqueror, 
were  Pandarons ;  and  that  the  pral- 
fes  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
lavilhed  upon  the  fages  of  their  na¬ 
tion,  were  addrefled  to  thefe  laitj 
4 


whofc  origin  Is  loft  in  the  obfeurity 
of  ages.  I  confefs,  that  I  think  I 
have  myfelf  difeerned  In  the  Panda- 
rpns  the  fame  virtues,  the  fame  qua¬ 
lities  with  thofe  of  the  philofophers 
whom  the  moft  remote  antiquity  has 
celebrated  with  equaljullice  and  truth. 
The  fame  application  to  ftudy  is  ob- 
ferved  in  the  Pandarons,  the  fame  fo- 
briety  in  their  repafts,  as  in  the  an¬ 
cient  Gymnofophifts.  Thefe  Afcetict 
def])ife  life;  they  Inhabit  the  moun¬ 
tains,  they  lodge  in  caverns,  they 
brave  the  intemperance  of  thecllmate, 
and  the  moft  urgent  wants  of  nature. 
The  Pandaron  has  the  moft  exalted 
notions  of  the  divinity,  the  truefl 
fentiments  of  virtue.  The  moft  bene¬ 
volent  of  beings,  he  approaches  bis 
equals,  he  communicates  to  them  the 
fruits  of  his  ftudies ;  he  is  their  guide, 
he  renders  them  better,  and  never 
dlfgraces  his  inllrudfions  by  the  dif- 
play  of  fordid  intereft.  The  covetous 
man  who  puts  his  inftruffions  to  fale, 
would  difhonour  their  fclence,  and 
profane  their  fanffuary.  The  inno¬ 
cence  of  the  life  of  the  Pandaron  cor- 
refponds  with  the  purity  of  his  mo¬ 
rals.  'I'he  fage  has  already  pradllfed 
with  fervour  what  he  inculcates  w'ith 
zeal.  It  is  of  thafe  philofophers  that 
Plutarch  muft  have  fpoken,  when 
that  writer,  fo  virtuous,  fo  fagacious, 
fo  judicious,  fays,  that  in  thefe  coun¬ 
tries  there  arc  men  who  ‘  proftfs  an 
auftere  and  Ample  philofophy,  of  a 
facred  charadter,  and  living  according 
to  laws  of  their  own,  who  fpend 
their  days  In  the  contemplation  of 
the  deity,  who  live  at  lels  expence 
than  Diogenes,  and  have  no  need  of 
a  wallet.’ 

Many  of  the  Pandarons  fpend 
their  lives  in  ftudying  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  plants :  thefe  are  called 
to  the  courts  of  the  Indian  and  Mo¬ 
gul  princes,  and  are  employed  by 
them  as  phyficlans. 

The  Europeans  frequently  con¬ 
found  the  Pandarons  with  the  Fa¬ 
quirs,  a  fort  of  Mahometan  monks 
^  Thefe 
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Thefe  doAon,  *lmoft  all  of  the  fcA  They  introduce  thethfelres  into  the 
of  All,  are  divided  into  four  clafles  ;  palaces  of  the  grandees,  from  whom 
of  which  the  moil  eileemed  is  the  they  extort  money  with  equal  in* 
clafi  Pyrjeddat  and  the  moft  fancli*  faience  and  rapacity.  Sometimes, 
monious  that  of  Santm,  The  San*  under  the  habit  of  Faquirs,  and  un* 
tons  endeavour  to  outllrlp  the  P  .ly*  der  the  garments  of  a  beggar,  are 
theiils  In  all  the  pradlices  of  peni*  concealed  chiefs,  who,  having  expe* 
tence ;  but  thefe  lall,  more  folitary,  rienced  a  reverfe  of  fortune,  expedl 
more  retired,  lefs  prcliiinptuous,  and  from  their  intrigues,  and  the  revolu* 
lefs  addicted  to  impoduVe,  have  nei-  tion  of  affairs,  the  happy  moment 
therthc  audacity  of  the  Faquirs,  nor  wiiich  is  to  piace  them  again  at  the 
their  pride  nor  their  intolerance.  In-  head  of  armies.  The  hypocrily,  the 
deed  thefe  Muffulmen  priefts,  elated  vanity,  the  ambition  of  thefe  devo- 
with  the  proftffion  of  a  religion  born  tecs  of  Iflamifm,  are  as  contrary  to 
in  the  midd  of  arms,  propagated  by  the  views  of  nature,  and  the  true 
conqueil,  and  proud  of  being  the  worfhip  which  God  requires  of  man, 
only  religion  in  Alia  which  adores  as  are  the  weaknefs,  the  credulity, 
one  God,  and  acknowledges  the  doc*  the  extravagance  of  the  penitents  of 
trine  of  the  unity,  demand  from  the  Hindodan. 

people  the  very  highed  veneration.  Mimoirts  d:P Acad.  deT^bohufe^ 


Singular  Monwnent. 

SIR,  this  kind  is  the  famous  fword  fhowa 

PErmit  me,  through  the  channel  at  Clackmannan  cadle,  as  having  be* 
of  your  iifefnl  publication,  to  longed  to  Robert  Bruce — ^Overthe 
lay  before  the  curious  reader  an  etch-  fword  is  a  fhield  with  three  figures, 
Ing  of  a  very  fingular  ftone-moim-  which,  as  1  am  no  herald,  I  cannot 
ment,  fituaied  at  a  place  called  the  venture  to  give  a  name  to  ;  but  they 
Dc'iid-rigs,  near  Eccles,  the  feat  of  are  clearly  meant  for  the  arms  of  the 
Philip  Andruthcr  Patter fon,  Efq;  perfon  who  may  lie  burled  beneath, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  road  On  the  well  fide  within  a  circle  at 
leading  from  Greenlaw  to  Cornhill.  the  top  is  a  crofs,  below  it  the  arms 
From  the  name  of  the  fpot  where  are  repeated,  and  on  the  (haft  of  the 
it  Is  placed,  there  can  remain  little  pillar  is  a  lung  crofs  ;  to  the  eaft 
doubt  of  its  having  been  intended  to  Is  the  circle  and  crofs  at  the  top, 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  fome  as  on  the  wejl  ;  beneath  is  the  fi» 
great  event,  and  to  mark  the  grave  gur-.  of  a  man  w'lthout  any  cloathing 
of  fome  noted  chief.  In  the  field  or  armour,  with  his  hands  laid  oa 
there  are  found  many  human  bones,  his  bread,  and  his  feet  turned  in 
which  corroborarcs  the  facl  I  have  below  is  a  grey-hound  having  a  collar 
not  been  able  to  learn  any  thing  con-  round  its  neck. — Tlic  fculpture  of 
cerning  this  (lone  to  which  credit  the  figures  is  cxcellivcly  rude,  and 
can  be  given;  and  am  myfelf  per-  feems  the  work  of  a  very  early 'pe^ 
fcftly  at  a  lofs  to  determine  the  mean-  riod.— -On  the  north  fide  there  is 
ing  of  ihe  figures  which  are  repre-  another  crofs  with  three,  fteps  up  to 
fented  on  it.  On  the  fouth  fide  is  it,  the  top  inclofeif  in  fomething  of 
a  long  fword  fimilar  to  thofe  two-  the  (hape  of  a  heart.  '1  be  heigh t^of  ’ 
handed  weapons,  many  of  which  arc  the  whole  is  fourteen  fee:  ten  Inches; 
ftill  preferved  of  an  amazing  fize.  Of  the  pcdedal  about  faur  feet  fquarc, 
Voi.  II.  N®  9.  T  and 


Celebrated  Mt^clant, 


and  (he  baft  of  the  fhaft  two  feet  by 

one. - 1  have  thus  endeavoured  to 

give  you  a  defcription  of  this  extra* 
ordinary  remain  of  antiquity  ;  and  if 
it  ftiall  ferve  to  amuTe  any  of  your 
readers,  I  lhall  think  my  time  has  been 
well  bellowed ;  and  (hould  be  happy 
if  feme  of  them  would  take  the  trouble 
of  communicating  their  conjeftures 
to  whom  the  arms  belonged,  and 
any  thing  elfe  which  may  occur  on 


the  fubjeA.  I  cannot  leave  this  fub- 
jeA  without  taking  notice  how  muck 
the  antiquary  is  obliged  to  Mr  An* 
ftrutber  the  proprietor,  for  his  ha* 
ving  cleaned  the  ilone  from  the 
mofs,  and  cut  away  a  hedge  which 
nearly  covered  it,  and  thereby  kept 
a  continual  dampnefs,  which  would 
foon  have  dellroyed  it  altogether. 

Edin.  Sep.6..7  Yours,  A.  C. 

1785.  s 


Biographical  Skstches  of  celebrated  Musicians. 


N®  8.  yohn  Mundj. 

JOhn  Mundy  organift,  firft  of  E- 
ton  College,  and  afterwards  of 
the  Royal  Chapel  of  Wiiidfor,  was 
the  Ion  of  William  Muiidy,  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  Royal, 
and  an  eminent  compofer.  He  was 
educated  under  his  father,  and  took 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Mufic  at 
Oxford  along  with  Bull  formerly 
mentioned,  July  9.  i,86  *.  He  af¬ 
terwards  was  created  HoAor  of  Mu* 
iic  in  the  fame  unlvcrfity  July  2. 

1624  t- 

According  to  Wood  he  was  high 
in  eileein  for  his  great  knowledge  in 
the  theoretical  and  praAical  part  of 
mufic  i  and  from  his  works  which 
have  reached  us,  we  have  reafon  to 
think  his  chafader  a  jufl  one.  He 
publilhcd  ‘‘  Songs  and  Plalms  com- 
pofedinto  three,  four,  and  five  parts,” 
JLondon  1594,  in  large  410 — He 
compofed  feveral  church- fervicts  and 
anthems;  and  he  is  cne  of  the  wri¬ 
ters  in  the  Triumphs  cf  Oriaiia.  He 
died  in  1630,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cloyftcr  joining  to  St  George  s  Cha- 
Wiiidfor. 

Thomas  IVeelkes. 

THomas  Weelxf.s  was  or¬ 
ganift  of  Wykeham’s  College 


near  to  Winchefter  and  afterwards 
of  Chichefter  ||. 

He  publilhed  “Madrigals  to  three, 
four,  five,  and  fix  voices,”  London 
1 597,  in  a  large  4to.  “  Ballats  and 
Madrigals  to  five  voices,  with  one  to 
fix  voices,”  London  1598,  4to,  and 
1608  8  VO.  “  Madrigals  of  fix  parts 
apt  for  the  viols  and  voices,”  Lon¬ 
don  1600,  4to. — He  is  alfo  one  of 
the  writers  in  the  Triumphs  of  Ori- 
ana,  and  has  compofed  feme  hymns 
and  anthems. 

He  docs  not  appear  to  have  at¬ 
tained  to  any  academical  honours, 
unlefs  we  join  Wood  in  his  conjec¬ 
ture,  (which  feems  indeed  extremely 
probable)  that  the  entry  of  Will 
Weclkes  of  New  College,  Oxford,  as 
a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  July  13.  1602, 
lias  been  a  millake  of  the  fertbe  or 
regiftrary  of  the  univerfity,  in  place 
of  T nomas  Weelkes. 

Giles  Farnabj. 

GIles  Farnaby,  of Chrift  Church 
College,  Oxford,  after  ftudying 
there  for  twelve  years,  was  admitted 
Bachelor  of  Mufic  July  7.  1592 
He  was  of  the  family  of  Farnaby 
of  Truro  is  Cornwall,  and  nearly 
related  to  Thomas  Farnaby  the  fa¬ 
mous  fchoolmafter  of  Kent. 

He  was  an  eminent  mufician;  and 
there 


f  Ibid.  1602,  U  HavA.  Hill,  iii.  j6j. 
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tliere  are  ftlll  extant  of  hia  compofi- 
tion  **  Canzonets  to  four  voices,  with 
a  fong  of  eight  parts,”  London  4to, 
1 598.  A  few  of  the  pfalm  tunes  in 
Ravenfcroft’s  Collettion  1633, 
of  his  compofition.  L. 


OPULENCE. 

I  Found  myfelf  one  day  in  the  la¬ 
boratory  of  a  chemiil.  A  little 
pale  man  was  (landing  in  a  thought¬ 
ful  pollure  near  a  furnace,  on  which 
was  placed  a  veiTel  of  red  copper. 
The  reverberation  of  the  fire  illumi¬ 
nated  his  wan  countenance  :  his  hair 
Hood  on  end,  his  beard  was  long  and 
negle^cd  ;  a  vifor  of  glafs  covered 
his  countenance,  and  he  was  wrapped 
in  a  dirty  linen  gown.  As  foou  as 
he  (Kreeived  me,  he  put  his  finger  on 
bis  mouth. 

I  was  filent.  He  blew  with  his 
bellows  for  fome  minutes,  and  all  of 
a  fudden,  looking  up  to  heaven,  he 
(howed  me  a  cloud  black  and  ftoriny- 
looking.  He  lillened,  faying,  *  It 
thunders ;  Good.*  Joy  enlightened 
his  dull  countenance.  *  Behold  a 
llorm,’  added  he  ;  ‘  let  us  go  out.* 
The  lightening  began  to  flalh.  He 
took  me  by  the  hand ;  ‘  Ah,  how 
fortunate  is  this!  the  thunder  be¬ 
gins  to  roll  above  us,  and  perhaps  — 
let  us  go  into  the  open  air.*  He 
leemed  to  wi(h  to  meet  the  ftorm  ; 
he  mounted  a  little  riling  ground {  he 
held  out  his  arms  to  a  man  who  came 
Irom  a  diilance.  The  man  who  per¬ 
ceived  him  made  him  a  fign,  and 
came  running  towards  us.  At  that 
moment  a  fla(h  of  lightning  from  the 
cloud  fell  on  the  man  who  was  run¬ 
ning,  and  confumed  him  like  phof- 
phorus.  The  chemilt  cried  for  joy, 
and  run  to  the  place  where  the  fire 
from  heaven  had  decompofed  the  hu¬ 
man  body  :  he  (looped  down,  picked 
up  a  little  triangular  (lone,  and  riling 
up,  cried  out,  ‘  We  have  now  no 
longer  occafion  for  any  thing:  be¬ 


hold  the  philofopher*t  ftone.*  And 
how  is  it  fo  more  than  others?  *  Oh,* 
replied  he,  ‘  forthefe  forty  years  I  have 
watched  the  thunder  and  the  light¬ 
ning.  The  great  work  which  1  have 
fought  after  for  I'u  long  a  time, 
could  only  be  accomplilhcd  by  the 
fudden  and  inilantuncous  dilfolution 
of  a  man :  It  is  the  thunder  alone 
which  is  capable  of  diifolving  this 
precious  matter.* 

He  put  into  my  hand  the  philofo- 
pher’s  Itoiie  ;  and  .vhile  oy  gellures 
he  endeavoured  to  e^prefs  the  diffe¬ 
rent  emotions  whic.i  arofe  in  his 
mind,  a  fecund  clap  of  thunder,  more 
dreadful  than  the  firll,  decompofed 
him  ill  his  turn.  1  was  nut  tempted 
to  examine  the  place  to  endeavour  to 
find  a  fecund  (lone,  without  douhe 
more  perfect,  as  the  perfon  who  fur- 
nilhed  tlie  materials  was  a  philofo- 
pher.  I  run^olF  as  fa(l  as  poifiblc, 
holding  in  my  hand  the  Hone  which 
1  had  inherited  by  means  fuificiently 
Hrange. 

I  went  and  fettled  in  a  great  city, 
where  1  hired  a  fpacious  garret.  I 
bought  the  whole  (lock  of  a  brazier  ; 
and  that  very  evening,  after  fccun'ng 
the  door,  I  changed  the  whole  por¬ 
ridge  pots  into  pure  gold.  1  broke 
them,  orrather  fa  wed  tJtem,  in  pieces; 
and  from  tbefe  precious  fragments  I 
loon  raifed  prodigious  fums. 

Then  all  the  world  paid  court  to 
me  :  1  had  a  hotel,  a  cook,  carriages 
remarkable  for  the  fiexihilicy  of  their 
fprings.  The  women  found  me 
charming,  and  the  little  underllaiid- 
ing  1  had  became  genius. 

I  was  young,  and  it  was  nec^ffr.ry 
I  (hould  be  married.  They  employ¬ 
ed  all  their  affe^cd  airs  to  accompliih 
that  point:  they  were  lavilh  in  their, 
praifes;  their  attentions  had  no  end. 
In  the  midil  of  thclc  coquettifn  an<l 
ambitious  fair  ones  who  fought  my 
hand,  and  who  employed  all  the  ar¬ 
tillery  of  fighs  and  artificial  graces 
againtl  me,  1  chofe  a  young  per ‘  on  of 
an  open  ingenuous  appearance,  wlio 
T  l  bad 


SiMiRAMtt,  a  Urtam. 


hid  never  made  any  attempt  upon 
me  cither  by  words  or  looks. 


ilte  ftixcd  a  purfk  the  Vampires  had 
orerlouked  in  one  of  the  pockets  of 


My  nuptials  were  fplcndid  and  my  coat  t  and  coming  up  to  roe,  gave 
dazzling  ;  and  I  congratuiated  my-  me  a  hearty  box  on  the  ear  and  dif- 


■felf  on  having  chofen  among  that 
prodigious  number  of  young  women 
the  perfon  who  appe.:rcd  moft  gentle 
and  moft  timid. 

A  gencalogift  difeovered  for  me  an 
anceftor  (lain  at  Cerif.les,  and  grati¬ 
fied  me  with  a  coat  of  arms,  of  three 
pales  table  on  a  held  or.  As  for  my 


appeared. 

Quite  ftupified  by  this  fccnc,  I 
ralM  myfclf  up  to  run  after  my  wiie, 
for  I  was  really  fond  of  her  I  was  be¬ 
come  fomcwhit  f  it  with  good-living, 
when  a  little  Vampire,  more  famiftied 
even  than  the  others,  leaped  upon  me, 
and  beg  'n  to  fuck  my  bl(K>d  while 


loufe,  he  made  her  a  defeendant  of  living.  He  became  puffed  up  upon 
roilathel  the  ath  kinc of  Afturias.  mv  bodr  in  orooortion  as  I  erew 


Troilathel  the  4th  king  of  Afturias. 

I  lay  down  with  her  in  a  moft 
ynagniheent  bed,  and  I  contemplated 
the  fumptuoufnefs  of  my  furniture, 
when  1  perceived  a  crowd  of  *Fatn- 
pires  enter,  who  began  to  unfurnifti 
niy  apartment.  I  took  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  give  them  a  fign  to  leave  off ; 
they  carried  uff  every  thing,  making 
at  the  tame  time  moft  profound  bows- 
All  the  fervants  of  my  hoii'c,  while 
they  called  me  My  Lord,  fiHed  their 
hands  with  fome  cf  my  effects.  Black 
gowns,  red  gownis,  a  thoufand  peo¬ 
ple  whom  I  knew  not,  came  to  re- 
claimapart,  andeveryone  made  them- 
felves  matter  of  fomething  that  be¬ 
longed  to  me.  They  Ihowed  me  pa 
pers  which  had  the  virtue  of  carrying 
off  my  moveables  before  my  eyes.  I 
faw  them  take  away  even  the  calket 
where  my  precious  ftone  was  dcpofi- 
ted  ;  it  was  feized  by  the  figure  of  a 


my  body  in  proportion  as  I  grew 
thin  ;  he  dried  me  up  from  the  foot 
to  the  head  in  filling  himfelf  with 
my  blood;  and  I  became  fo  light,  that 
the  w  ind  blew  me  oft  my  magnificent 
bed  through  the  rich  curtains  fairly 
out  at  the  window.  I  fluttered  a- 
bout  fome  time  in  the  air,  and  at  lull 
tumbled  on  a  pointed  rock ;  which 
gave  me  fuch  a  ftux:k  that  by  good 
luck  1  awaked. 

Semiramis. — /I  Dream. 

I  Dreamt  that  I  bad  become  an 
antiquary,  and  had  formed  one  of 
the  moft  beautiful  cabinets  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  1  delighted  particularly  in 
mummies,  and  1  bought  them  fioin 
ail  quarters. 

1  had  learn’t  to  diftinguilh  the  true 
mummies  of  Egypt  from  the  coun¬ 
terfeits  made  by  the  Jews,  to  Impofe 


man  who  held  in  his  hand  a  rod,  and  on  the  i::.uropeans :  by  tailing  a  little 


who  cried  out  jujiice  ! 

1  then  returned  to  my  dear  wife, 
«nd  told  her  in  the  fulnefs  of  my 


bit  of  the  mummy,  1  had  come  the 
length  of  diilinguifliing  an  Egyptian 
Ikcleton  from  that  of  fome  criminal 


heart  “  The  Vampires  have  carried  off  baked  in  an  oven  by  thclc  (couiidrtls, 


every  thing — you  alone  arc  left  me  ’ 
1  faw  her  weep.  I  believed  they  were 


then  embalmtd,  afterwarda  covired 
with  ftripes  of  lln».n  and  hierogly- 


tears  of  affeftion  ;  but  my  fpoufe,  fo  pliic.s,  and  fold  by  thefc  dexterous 


I'wcet,  fo  ingenuous,  tore  berfelf  from 
my  arms,  and  run  about  the  apart¬ 
ment  with  the  gcllurcs  and  eye  of  a 
threw.  Perceiving  it  was  left  bare, 


rogues,  who  laugh  at  profound  plil- 
lofophcrs. 

1  was  not  the  dupe  of  thefe  Impo- 
ftors.  1  knew  almoft  by  the  form  of 

the 


•  In  Poland  and  fome  other  ct-’.intries,  a  notion  is  entertained,  that  fome  perfens  after 
they  are  dead  suid  bur  ied,  h  the  pover  of  fu<-t;in^  others  till  they  die, and  to  them  they 
give  the  name  cf  Vur.t^irt,  A  conrun.puvc  psiicn  therefore  is  fup]^fed  to  be  fucked  by  a 
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the  head  th'efe  ancient  Eygyptiana 
preferved  by  a  particular  fccrct,  and 
who  were  jealous  of  traofmitting  to 
us  their  dried  figures. 

They  were  ranged  in  my  cabinet ; 
and  I  enjoyed  myfelf,  faying.  All 
thel'e  fpoke  lome  three  thoufand  years 
ago  ;  they  little  thought  they  (hould 
arife  from  their  catacombs  near 
Grand  Cairo,  to  travil  into  Europe, 
and  arrive  at  Paris  to  fatisfy  nay  cu- 
riolity.  Behold  me  fiirrounded  with 
people  dead  but  not  buried,  who  ne> 
ver  fiifpe^ted  that  their  bodies  fhould 
one  day  become  my  property. — 
Tin's  idea  pleafed  me,  and  1  walked 
in  the  middle  of  thefe  embalmed  bo¬ 
dies,  who  had  no  longer  names  be¬ 
longing  to  them,  and  to  whom  I 
gave  fuch  as  pleafed  iny  imagination. 

One  day  reviewing  my  antique  and 
black  riches,  I  took  up  the  head  of 
a  mummy,  and  confidering  it  atten¬ 
tively,  Who  arc  you  ?  fald  I  to  it  in 
a  low  voice ;  who  are  you  ?  Inllantly 
the  head  moved  in  my  hands,  and  re¬ 
plied,  I  am  Semiramis.  What !  you  i 
pray  was  you  beautiful  ? — Yes  ;  I 
once  appealed  a  fedition  by  (hcMving 
my  bofom  naked  and  my  hair  flow¬ 
ing.  And  did  you  ereft  thefe  fu- 
perb  gardens  fo  much  talked  of? 
—  ■  ■  -1  made  Babylon  be  conflriic- 
ted  }  I  built  with  magniticence  on  the 
Tygris  and  the  Euphrates. — You 
have  done  things  truly  extraordi¬ 
nary  ! — I  reigned  like  a  great  man, 
uniting  talents  and  courage. — And 
your  military  expeditions  ? — I  made 
many  conquefls  in  Ethiopia;  I  pene¬ 


trated  into  India.— You  fondly  lored 
glory.  Madam  ? — .1  was  bom  for  it. 
—And  theft  weakneffes  of  which  hi- 
ftory  fpeak-? — What  do  they  fignify? 
the  duties  1  owed  to  the  empire  did 
not  fuffer ;  I  made  AfTyria  happy, 
and  i  deferved  the  honours  of  the  Jl- 
— All  your  ideas.  Madam, 
are  elevated :  1  refpeff  you  much  ; 
but  one  thing  hurts  me,  you  were  a 
tyrant. — A  woman  is  with  propriety 
placed  on  a  defpotic  throne. — Why, 
Madam  ? — Becaufe  the  fererity  of 
that  government  is  always  foftened 
by  the  pity  natural  to  her  fex,  and  by 
tlie  afeendant  which  heaven  has  given 
to  women.  Pride  is  lefs  hurt  at  be¬ 
ing  humbled  before  them :  beiides 
I  loved  the  arts,  and  thofe  who  culti¬ 
vated  them  ;  they  were  not  treated 
like  the  reft  of  my  fubjeCls — But, 
Madam,  did  you  refufe  to  reftore  to 
your  Ton  Ninusthe  feeptre,  of  which 
you  was  only  the  depolitary  ? — ^The 
fceptre  which  I  held  was  not  a  de¬ 
posit. — But  may  1  alk  you,  Did  you 
really  put  your  hufband  Niiius  to 
death? — No. — hfiftory  faysfo. —  Hi- 
ftory  lies. — But  Voltaire  has  made  a 
tragedy  on  that  fubjec^,  and  has  made 
you  feel  remorfe. — Tragedies  are  on¬ 
ly  fables — And  the  voice  of  mankind 
which  accufes  you  ? — Mankind  will 
be  undeceived. —  And  when  ? — When 
the  day  proper  for  the  difeovery  of 

truth  fhall  come. - .At thefe  wotds, 

the  head  became  more  heavy  ;  it  fell 
out  of  my  handt,  and  tumbled  back 
into  its  box. 

Fr^m  the  French. 


Gn  the  Slate  c/RussiA,  extraSled from  a  IFork  in  Manufcript. 


YTTHA  r  a  charming  view  is  pre- 
*  ’  feiited  to  the  eye  by  the  river 
Neva,  which  runs  th’ough  Peterf- 
burgh  !  Every  feafon  exh-bits  a  new 

fnfturc ;  and  the  wintt:r-fcene  is  finc- 
y  contrafted  with  that  of  the  fum- 
mer.  During  four  months  of  the 
year  the  river  is  covered  with  barks, 


Hoops,  and  larger  vcflicls  ;  the  eye 
of  the  fpeftator  meets  nothing  but 
the  continued  buftle  of  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  navigation .  But  when  once 
the  fun  has  paft  the  equinox,  thisdcr 
corated  feene  vanilhes ;  the  month  of 
Oftober,  or  more  commonly  the  firft 
days  of  November,  biing  along  with 
them 
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Acrn  the  forerunners  of  a  mod  fevere 
feafoo.  Shoals  of  ice  are  carried  down 
hj  the  river  from  the  lake  Ladoga : 
thofe  glaciers  are  accumulated  at  its 
mouth,  and  foon  fix  themfclves  there. 
The  folid  cruft  which  is  formed  up¬ 
on  the  furface  of  the  water  extends 
itfelf  more  and  more  up  the  river  till 
it  reach  the  fource,  and  till  at  laft 
all  palTage  is  (hut  up. 

'1  his  icy  ftratum,  Hill  accumula¬ 
ting,  acquires  fometimes  a  thicknefs 
of  five  or  fix  feet ;  over  this  mafs  of 
ice  a  bed  of  fnow  fpreads  itfelf,  and 
then  all  appearance  of  a  river  is  loft. 
In  its  room  we  behold  a  white  plain, 
over  which  men,  animals,  and  heavy 
carriages  travel  in  the  moft  perfeA 
fecurity.  Foot-paths  of  hardened 
fnow  are  formed  for  fuch  as  travel  in 
that  manner  ;  and  the  carriages  cut 
out  for  themfelves  a  paiTage  on  the 
ice.  In  thefe  extraordinary  ftreets 
one  enjoys  more  fafety  than  in  our 
cities  fo  much  admired  for  their  po¬ 
lice. 

During  the  whole  winter  this  ftate 
of  things  remains  permanent.  The 
waters  which,  fo  long  as  the  warm 
feafon  fuficred  them  to  flow,  had  been 
wholly  cngrofTed  by  jhc  veffcls  of 
commerce,  afford  now,  when  once 
they  are  hardened  by  the  frofts,  an 
opportunity  for  every  kind  of  re¬ 
creation  and  feftivity.  At  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  carni\’al,  mountains  of 
ice  arc  built  npon  the  river  itfelf,  and 
raifed  to  the  height  of  a  houfe  of  one 
ftory.  ITicy  are  formed  of  great 
fquares  of  ice,  which  arc  cut  and  pre¬ 
pared  at  fomc  diftance;  aitd  after  be¬ 
ing  fet  in  the  manner  of  a  pavement, 
are  laltly  befpriiikled  with  water,  in 
order  to  make  one  complete  mafs  of 
polifhed  ice.  ,  A  wooden  ladder  con- 
dufts  to  the  fummit  of  this  edifice, 
from  whence  people  amufe  themfclves 
in  defeending  with  aftoniftiing  rapi¬ 
dity,  fometimes  in  fledges  and  fome¬ 
times  on  (kaits.  During  the  defeent, 
the  motion,  accelerating  more  and 
more,  carries  them  to  a  great  di». 


en  tit  Neva. 

ftance  from  the  artificial  mountain 
along  the  fmooth  ice  of  the  river, 
from  which  they  previoufly  have 
fwept  the  fnow.  While  the  Haves 
amufe  themfclves  with  this  exercife, 
(which  is  referved  for  them),  an  innu¬ 
merable  crow’d  of  fpcAators  furrounds 
the  feene,  fume  on  foot,  others  on 
horfcback  or  in  chariots  ;  and  the 
ice  fnpports  this  vaft  multitude  like  a 
pavement  much  more  folid  than  that 
of  our  roads. 

On  loyal  anniverfary  days,  there 
is  a  benedidfion  made  of  the  water  ; 
a  ceremony  which  brings  a  great  con- 
courfeof  fpedfators  under  the  windows 
of  the  Imperial  palace.  The  principal 
ecclefiaftics  of  the  Greek  religion  af- 
femble  on  the  ice,  where  a  hole  has 
been  dug,  which  the  water  immediately 
fills  up.  This  water  they  blcfs  with 
their  prayers,  and  then  plunge  a  cru¬ 
cifix  into  it.  The  people  bring  hi¬ 
ther  their  children,  and  the  priells 
baptize  them  by  immerfion.  Around 
the  priefts  are  feen  the  moft  dillin- 
guifhed  perfons  at  court ;  complete 
regiments  of  fuldiers  are  ranged  in 
files  upon  the  ice,  waiting  to  receive 
the  benediftion  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  Neva.  And  as  in  other  parts  of 
Europe  the  noife  of  artillery  mixes 
itfelf  in  ceremonies  the  moft  auguft, 
as  well  as  in  rejoicings  the  moft  pa¬ 
cific,  fo  here  the  fuldiers  terminate 
this  one  by  the  difeharge  of  mufque- 
try,  which  is  anfvvered  by  the  can¬ 
nons  of  the  citadel  and  the  admiral¬ 
ty.  What  is  better,  the  day  con¬ 
cludes  with  an  entertainment  given 
to  the  priefts  in  the  houfe  of  the  Em- 
prefs’s  confeffor.  For  fomc  years 
paft  they  have  invited  to  this  enter¬ 
tainment  ecclefiaftics  of  all  religions ; 
fo  that  one  fees  at  the  fame  table, 
Greek  archbifliops  and  bifhops, 
Armenian  archimandrites.  Catholic 
monks,  Lutheran  paltors,  Calvinifts, 
Mernhuts,  all  in  the  robes  of  their 
offlee.  The  common  language  of 
thefe  guefts  is  Latin  ;  they  difeourfe 
on  religion  without  difputing,  and 
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en  pkiloTophy  without  underllanding 
one  another. 

This  fpirit  of  concord  extends  it- 
felf  from  paftors  to  their  flocks,  and 
prevails  through  the  whole  empire 
amidit  the  innumerable  fc&s  who  in¬ 
habit  it,  without  their  cither  hating, 
leproaching,  or  wifhing  to  convert 
one  another;  yet  all  of  them  follow, 
their  particular  worlhip  with  a  zeal 
that  is  truly  fanatical ;  and  even  the 
cftabliihed  religion  partakes  of  this  in 
many  of  its  pra^liccs. 

The  religion  of  the  peafants  con- 
fifts  in  going  to  hear  mafs,  in  pro- 
ftrating  themfelves  morning  and  e* 
vening  before  their  images,  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  ghofphodi  promilui 
{Lord  have  mercy  on  Me)f  and  in 
ftriAly  obferving  lent. 

A  Ruflian  peafant  regards  the  vio¬ 
lation  ot  this  as  lefs  pardonable  than 
murder.  The  Popes  or  priefts  are 
but  little  informed.  Their  know¬ 
ledge  contlds  in  being  able  to  read 
their  ritual,  and  give  their  benedic¬ 
tion,  which  is  often  done  in  the 
ftreets  for  a  penny  or  halfpenny,  or 
for  nothing.  As  it  is  held  a  merito¬ 
rious  work  to  found  churches,  thefe 
are  here  multiplied  exceedingly ;  and 
the  chiming  of  bells,  which  makes  a 
part  of  their  religious  fervice,  is  al- 
moil  without  intermiflion.  In  the 
front  of  every  church  above  the  gate 
Hands  an  image  commonly  enlight¬ 
ened  with  a  wax-candle.  If  hre 
feizes  on  the  dwelling  of  a  Ruffian, 
which  happens  but  too  frequently, 
their  firft  care  is  to  fave  the  image. 
This  they  hold  in  their  hands  before 
the  houfe  on  lire ;  and  pointing  it  to 
the  flames,  befeech  it  to  quench 
them  ;  and  if  it  refufe  to  hearken  to 
their  prayers,  they  then  load  it  plen¬ 
tifully  with  abufe.  The  wildefl  clafs 
of  fc^aries  is  that  of  Starovertji }  a 
people  of  the  ancient  faith.  In  opi¬ 
nions  they  differ  little  from  the  or¬ 
thodox  Greeks ;  but  they  differ  much 
from  them  in  rites  and  in  the  form 
of  church-government,  formerly  they 


rf  in  Russia. 

fuffered  perfecution,  and  confeqoent* 
ly  their  numbers  incrcafed ;  now  they 
are  left  at  their  cafe,  and  they  dimi- 
nifii  daily.  Their  averfion  to  tobacco 
is  incxprcffible.  They  arc  very  h«- 
fpitablc,  provided  one  does  not  Imoke 
this  leaf  in  their  huts  or  before  their 
images.  According  to  them,  among 
all  the  plants  created  by  the  Deity,  h« 
formed  one  on  purpofe  to  load  it 
with  his  malediAion ;  and  this  un¬ 
fortunate  plant  is  tobacco.  If  tlicy 
cannot  prevent  at  times  their  images 
from  being  perfumed  with  it,  they 
make  all  the  difpatch  pofiible  to  waili 
and  purify  them. 

By  a  remarkable  contrail,  and  at 
if  deftiny  had  affembled  in  this  em¬ 
pire  religious  opinions  the  moff  op- 
pofite,  one  finds  in  its  weflern  extre¬ 
mity,  in  Livonia  and  Ellonia,  traces 
Hill  remaining  of  Paganifm.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  thefe  two  provinces,  ei¬ 
ther  voluntarily  or  by  compullion, 
have  indeed  adopted  Chriilianity  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  reform  of  Luther; 
but  in  fecrct  they  praflife  many  Pa¬ 
gan  fuperltitions.  They  carry  offer¬ 
ings  under  confeciated  trees,  and  un¬ 
der  the  fhade  of  certain  ruinous  walls; 
they  prepare  ablutions  and  repailt 
fur  the  fouls  of  the  dead  ;  they  be¬ 
lieve  in  magic,  and  give  themfelves 
up  to  it  clandcflinely.  Very  few  of 
them  are  able  to  read  ;  and  the  clergy 
are  obliged  to  withhold  their  blef- 
fing  from  their  marriages  till  they 
can  fpcll  their  catechifm  tolerably. 

The  reigning  emprefs  has  taken 
meafures  to  enlighten  her  people 
gradually,  to  give  them  fchool- 
maiters,  priefls  better  inllru&cd, 
and  a  religion  Hill  fuperflitious. 
Thefe  laudable  efforts,  however,  can¬ 
not  have  much  cffcdl ;  where  men 
gain  nothing  by  getting  out  of  ig¬ 
norance,  or  wherever  fervitude  and 
difeouragement  prevail,  it  is  in  vain 
to  expeft  either  progrefs  in  ideas,  or 
emulation  in  the  fouls  of  men. 

And  yet  this  is  the  moral  Hate  pf 
three  quarters  of  the  globe,  whilv 

the 
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the  remaining  quarter  is  found  in  the 
other  extreme,  and  by  the  mere  dint 
«>f  knowledge,  tends,  in  fpite  of 
litive  truths,  to  the  fcepticiim  of  va> 
nity,  which  brings  back  knowledge 
to  darknefs,  and  the  hunaan  mind  to 
its  infancy. 

The  KuiUan  peafant  is  fober  in 
his  diet,  but  very  intemperate  in  his 
beverage ;  his  ruling  pafllon  is  for 
whifky.  Drunkennefs  is  fo  common 
among  this  clafs  of  men,  t'uat  they 
have  a  term  to  exprefs  that  middle 
ttate  betwixt  health  and  difeafe  in 
which  one  finds  himfelf  next  day  af¬ 
ter  a  debauch.  Both  fezes  are  equally 
addiAed  to  this  practice.  Without 
being  lazy,  the  pcatants  fuliil  their 
talk  only  as  the  means  of  getting  rid 
of  a  necefTary  evil :  all  their  works 
are  imperfcA,  and  they  never  dream 
of  compleating  them.  More  open 
than  the  Germans,  and  more  talka¬ 
tive,  they  have  among  them  the  po- 
litcnefs  of  llavery.  This  habit  of  mutu¬ 
al  cringing  among  equals,  leads  them, 
by  the  rule  of  proportion,  to  pro- 
Urate  themfclves  at  whole  length  be¬ 
fore  their  fuperlors,  or  before  ihofe 
from  whom  they  r.fx  a  favour.  Kind- 
nefs  wins  them  ;  but  abufes  do  not 
oifend  them  :  a  people  accuUomed  to 
blows,  cannot  be  much  moved  with 
words. 

Extremely  fond  of  corporal  clean- 
iiefs,  the  Ruilian  peafants  always 
Wear  a  very  white  fhiit  btif  frequently 
under  a  coat  that  is  very  dirty.  Once 
or  twice  a-\vetk,  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  refrtfh  themfclves 
by  plunging  prondfcuoufly  into  the 
warm  baths.  Of  late  this  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  two  fexes  has  been  for* 
bidden  ;  but  the  prohibition  is  but 
b’ttlc  attended  to.  Although  the 
peafants  marry  very  young,  they  do 
not  in  this  obey  nature,  but  the  w’ill 
of  the  lords  whom  they  ferve.  Pa¬ 
ternal  authority  is  very  extenfive  a- 
mong  them,  an'd  lafts  during  the 
whole  life  of  the  cb.ildrta. 

-  •  3 


The  fuperior  choofes  from  among 
his  peafants  thufe  who  appear  the 
mod  intelligent,  in  order  to  attach 
them  to  his  intereft.  Of  one  he 
makes  a  mulician,  of  another  a  chap¬ 
lain,  of  a  third  a  taylor,  a  cord- 
wainer,  a  faddler,  a  clock-maker  j 
and  the  crhication  of  all  tliefe  is  ac- 
complilhtd  at  his  cxpencc. 

1  he  riches  of  a  grandee  is  not  e- 
Aimatcd  by  his  pecuniary  revenue,  of 
the  quantity  of  corn  on  his  lands,  but 
by  the  number  of  his  flaves.  Of  theft 
we  arc  aflured  that  the  prince  Schorb- 
iatovt  liad  no  lefs  a  number  than 
127,000.  Among  them  there  is 
none  that  can  boatl  of  the  fmalleU 
property,  not  even  of  his  frock.  A 
workman  being  fufpc£fed  of  having 
faved  fome  money,  the  llcward  of 
his  maUcr  ordered  him  immediately 
to  pay  200  rubles.  The  workman 
obeyed,  and  brought  this  fum  in  cop¬ 
per.  1  wairt  it  in  filver,  faid  the 
Ueward.  The  flave  denied  that  he 
had  any,  and  was  beaten  till  he 
brought  it  ;  while  at  the  fame  time 
his  fubmilTion  did  not  make  him  get 
back  his  cupper.  Matlcr  of  felling, 
hiring,  or  exchanging  him,  a  gentle¬ 
man  punilhcs  his  flave  at  pleafure. 
He  is  indeed  forbidden  to  kill  him, 
but  not  to  make  him  die  of  his 
wounds.  A  fitter  of  the  Marechal 

of - was  accufed  of  having  facri- 

ficed  to  tire  number  of  70  of  her 
flaves :  it  was  her  amufement  to  in¬ 
vent  new  and  fingular  punifhmcnts. 
This  cxccfs,  however,  could  not  pafs 
uiipunilhfd.  In  fpite  of  the  immenfe 
p<iwer  of  the  nubility,  and  the  rank 

of  Madame - ,  flic  was  fummoned 

to  Aand  trial,  found  guilty,  condem¬ 
ned  to  prifon,  and  to  be  expofed  in  a 
public  place  with  a  label  on  her  bread. 
'1  his  woman,  fo  infrnfible  to  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  her  fellow-creatures,  whofe 
torments  (lie  made  her  recreation, 
was  fo  humbled  with  this  chaltife- 
ment,  that  pride,  (hame,  and  the 
third  of  vengeance,  deprived  her  of 
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Iker  reafon.  The  crime  ind  the  pu- 
jiiftmcnt  feemcd  equally  marked  with 
the  imprefOon  of  barbarifm. 

As  CTcry  peafant  pays  his^  fupe- 
rior  a  certain  tax  for  each  of  bis  chil¬ 
dren,  the  intereft  of  the  matter  is  to 
•ncourage  a  numerous  progeny,  and 


that  of  the  flaec  is  to  retard  it.  Nei¬ 
ther  hufbands  nor  wives  pique  them- 
felves  on  their  fidelity,  nor  on  taking 
any  kind  of  concern  for  their  chil-’ 
dren ;  among  lower  ranks  corruption 
of  manners  is  at  its  higheft  pitch. 

L'Efpril  dcs  foumeaux^ 


For  the  Edinbuich  Magazine. 


S«pt.  14. 1785. 

I  Am  an  old  man,  and  have  fpent 
much  of  my  time  at  a  confider- 
able  dittance  from  this  great  metro¬ 
polis  ;  fo  you  may  cafily  believe  I  am 
little  converfant  in  the  manners  and 


li(h  language,  and  which  occafioned 
me  much  inconvenience,  and  fome 
little  embarrailment,  upon  my  arrival 
in  town  about  fix  months  ago,  and 
where  1  had  not  been  for  upwards  of 
a  dozen  ni  years.  The  word  mon- 


falhions  of  the  prefent  age.  Unfor-  Jirouf,  for  example,  I  had  always  un- 
Innately  I  have  of  late  been  intan-  dcrllood  to  fignify  the  very  oppofitc 


gled  in  alaw-fuit,  which  has  been  the 
lourcc  of  much  vexation,  and  has  gi¬ 
ven  rife  to  fome  little  heart-burnings 
between  me  and  my  wife  ;  who,  al¬ 
though  (he  Is  a  very  notable  fort  of  a 
woman  in  her  way,  has  perhaps  now 
and  then  a  cuftom  of  exprtfling  her- 
felfin  a  manner  rather  Comewhat  de- 
cifive.  This,  however,  I  only  hint, 
not  intending  at  prefent  to  u  cubic 
you  with  any  family-hiftory. 

Since  this  famelaw-bufincfsof  mine 
has  been  fet  a-going,  I  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  obliged  to  fpend  a  week  at  a 
time  in  town  ;  and  upon  thefe  occa- 
fions,  inttead  of  taking  up  my  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  boufc  of  my  late  old  friend 
Paxton  in  the  Grafs-market,  with 
whom  I  have  crack’d  many  a  good 
bottle,  1  was  prevailed  on  to  take 
lodgings  in  what  is  called  a  totii  In 
the  New  Town  ;  where  indeed  I  am 
admirably  accommodated,  but  at 
twenty  times  the  expence  I  ufed  to 
pay  thirty  years  ago  at  the  White 
Hart. 

Among  the  numberlefs  changes  I 
have  remarked  fince  I  firtt  vifiud  £- 
dinburgh,  I  have  been  particularly 
ttruck  with  the  alterations  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  meaning  af¬ 
fixed  to  certain  words  In  the  Eng- 

Voi.  II. 


of  any  thing  amiable  or  elegant;  and 
having  taken  up  this  miftaken  Idea, 

1  was,  I  confefs,  exceedingly  furprited, 
when  a  grandfon  of  an  old  friend  of 
mine,  talking  the  other  day  of  a  girl 
he  had  met  in  the  ftreet,  repeatedly 
declared  with  much  emphafis,  that  (he 
was  monjlrout  handCome.  By  the 
greatett  good  fortune,  this  very  girl 
happening  to  call  yefterday  forenoon 
on  this  boy’s  fitter,  1  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  feeing  this  figure  which  had 
united  appellations  fo  contradiftory ; 
and  when  1  found  nothing  monjirout 
about  her,  excepting  her  hair  and 
her  rufvp,  the  former  having  been  fo 
frizzed  and  plattered  as  to  reach 
within  half  an  inch  of  her  mouth  on 
each  fide,  and  the  other  being  bol- 
ilered  up  fomehow  to  a  moil  enor¬ 
mous  fize,  tlie  girl  hcrfclf  being  na¬ 
turally  very  thin  and  (lender.  1  took 
notice  of  this,  upon  her  departure,  to 
my  young  friend;  adding,  that  1  now 
uiiderttocd  his  meaning,  and  that  he 
would  have  little  difficulty  in  fup- 
portinghis  delinltiun  by  the  proof  a 
pofteriori.  1  was  not  long  in  town  till 
I  found  this  fame  word  a  monjiront 
favourite  of  all  ranks;  and  it  was  but 
yefterday,  that  atking  the  man  who 
came  to  drefs  my  wig  what  fort  of 
U  a 
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a  morning  it  was, -that  I  might  know 
whether  to  put  on  my  (Irong  fliocs,  I 
was  told  that  it  was  a  monjtrout  hne 
day.  , 

The  word  gentleman  too,  fecras  to 
me  to  have  extended  its  lignihcation 
x’cry  conliderably  within  thefe  few 
years,  and  in  iny  memory  to  have 
comprehended  aimoll  every  male  be¬ 
ing  who  wears  a  linen  (hirt,  info- 
much  that  I  fear  we  (hall  in  a  very 
fliort  time  be  all  gentlemen.  The 
gentlevian,  I  was  informed,  who  had 
come  to  take  my  mcafure  for  a  pair 
of  black  pl’.ilh  breeches,  was  in  the 
lobby;  the  gentleman  of  whom  I  had 
bouglit  fomc  cart-harnefs  had  it 
feems  done  me  the  honour  to  call 
when  I  was  abroad,  and  had  left  his 
name  on  a  card  forfooth ;  and  I  could 
not  help  laughing  tlte  other  day  at 
my  attorney’s,  who  having  ordered 
one  of  his  apprentices,  a  very  fpruce 
conceited-like  boy*  with  no  little  af- 
fcAation,  to  carry  a  bag  containing 
fame  papers  to  a  different  part  of  the 
town,  the  lad  poll tivcly  reft: fed  to  do 
it,  faying,  that  no  gentleman  w’ould 
ftoop  to  an  office  fo  mean  !  In  (hoi  t, 
between  vanity  and  folly,  with  the 
cork  rumps  of  the  one  lex,  and  the 
heads  of  the  fame  buoyant  material 
of  the  other,  w’C  arc  like  to  become 
fit  for  nothing  but  ftnitting  befoic 
the  mirror  of  a  draw  ing  toom,  or  at 
the  ring  of  a  promenade,  and,  to  ufe 
the  words  of  Churchill, 

“  Whim  Folly  clapp’d  her  hends,  and 
Wifdom  ftar’d. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  my 
vrifits  to  town  have  been  entirely  oc- 
cnfiontd  by  my  law-fnit ;  and  to  fay 
the  truth,  It  has  engniffed  much  of 
my  attention,  the  (ubicct  in  d|fputc 
being  aimoll  the  one  half  of  my  e- 
llate.  In  one  of  the  papers  given  in 
by  my  couufcl,  he  listed  the  matleT 
fo  clearly  in  mv  favour,  and  (liowed 
fuch  a  variety  of  cafes  in  point,  which 
had  formetly  been  adjudged  on  the 
fide  of  my  plea,  that  I  thought  the 
mBttcr  as  good  as  dcteimiutel.  But 


prefently  comet  out  mother  paper 
upon  the  part  of  my  antagonld  fully 
as  long  as  mine,  in  which  an  equ^ 
number  of  cafes  are  quoted,  as  ha¬ 
ving  been  decided  dircdlly  the  other 
w’ay.  This  you  may  be  furc  puz¬ 
zled  me  a  good  deal ;  but  as  the 
books,  in  which  the  whole  of  thefe 
cafes  were  to  be  found,  were  quoted, 
1  borrowed  them  all  from  one  of  my 
lawyers,  who  feiit  them  to  my  lodg¬ 
ings  about  a  month  ago  by  four 
porters,  in  order  that  i  might  look 
into  the  matter  myfclf.  I  cannot  fay 
that  I  have  much  to  boaft  of  as  yet 
fiom  this  invclllgatioii :  for  it  appears 
to  me,  that  when  a  matter  is  deter., 
mined  In  one  w'sy  on  Nfonday,  it  is 
decided  direftly  the  other  way  on 
Tuefday  ;  lo  that  I  fufpect  the  great 
fecret  is  to  know  on  what  day  of  the 
week  you  c>ught  to  bring  on  your 
caufe. 

but  if  I  have  not  reaped  much  in- 
llrudllon  from  my  refearches,  1  have 
at  load  received  fomc  little  amufe- 
ment ;  and  I  am  led  from  talking  of 
gentlemen,  to  give  you  an  account  of 
a  cafe  decided  againd  a  gentleman, 
and  which  is  1  think  fomewhat  lin¬ 
gular.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  book 
entitled  A  yourral  of  the  Sejfwn 
by  William  Forbes,  advocate,  folio  c- 
dltion  1714,  p.  352,  and  is  dated 
thus ;  “  John  Purdic  was  fined  by 
the  juftices  of  peace  In  one  hundred 
pounds  Scots  for  fornication  with 
Chrillian  Hewifon  his  fervsnt,  con¬ 
form  to  the  act  38  parliament 
he  being  the  elded  fon  of  an  heritor, 
and  fo  a  gentleman  in  the  conllri.c- 
tion  of  law.  When  charged  for  pay¬ 
ment  by  'I'homas  Sandilar.ds  collec¬ 
tor  of  thefe  fines,  he  fufpended  upon 
tills  ground,  that  the  fine  was  txoi- 
bitant,  in  fo  far  as  he  was  but  a 
fmall  heritor,  and  the  acl  of  parlia¬ 
ment  impofeth  the  one  hundred 
pounds  upon  gentlemen  tranfgrclTors ; 
and  as  all  heritors  arc  not  gentlemen, 
fo  lie  denied  that  he  bad  the  leaf  pre- 
ttnee  to  the  title  of  a  gentleman - 
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The  lards  fu  ffained  the  reafon  of  fu- 
fpcnho*  to  rcdri£l  the  fine  to  ten 
pounds  Scots«  becauje  the  fufpender 
baJ'hft  the  face  er  air  of  a  gentleman: 
Albeit  it  was  allcJ;;ed  by  the  char¬ 
ger,  that  the  fufpender* t  profiigateaefi 
and  debauchery,  the  place  of  the  coun¬ 
try  nohere  be  livet,  and  the- company 
haunted  by  b:ru,  had  influenced  his 
mien."  November  lycy,  Sandilands 
againft  Pur  die. 

This  decifion,  pronounced  with  fo 
much  gravity,  good  fenfe,  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world,  not  to  mention 
the  drift  and  confpicuous  adherence 
to  fubilantial  jutticc,  fo  remarkable 
in  it  ;  1  fay  this  decifion  pleafes  me 
hugely ;  and  if  every  man,  before  af- 
fuming  to  himfcif  the  appellation  of 
gentleman,  were  obliged  to  come  for¬ 
ward  with  his  face  and  air,  and  have 
thefe  judged  of  and  afcercained  by  a 
decree  of  the  fupreme  court,  mat¬ 
ters  would  be  on  a  very  different  foot, 
and  we  would  then  know  to  whom 


this  appellative’  was  really  due.  It 
would  evidently  have  the  good  effeft 
too  of  preventing  profligatenefs  and 
debauchery,  which  do  certainly  injure 
the  complexion,  or,  In  the  language 
of  this  decree,  “  influence  the  mien;'* 
and  if  upon  the  downfall,  for  example 
of  a  gentlemm'i  n'jje,  the  procurator 
fifcal  were  obliged  to  prefent  the  cul¬ 
prit  by  a  petition  to  the  court,  pray¬ 
ing  to  have  his  title  of  gentletnan  re¬ 
called,  in  refpeO  of  the  faid  nofe,  it 
would,  1  am  perfuaded,  have  the  hap- 
piefl  effects. 

I  lhall  only  further  add,  that  as  at 
prefent  we  aie  fo  over-run  with  gen¬ 
tility,  fo  a  tax  upon  every  gentleman^ 
according  to  the  prefent  acceptation 
of  this  word,  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  infinitely  more  produftivc  than 
any  one  of  thofe  wliich  Mr  Pitt  has 
brought  forward  for  thefe  two  laft 
feffions  of  parliament,  and  1  am  fure 
fully  as  popular. 

Thomas  Rentfree. 


vf  Collet! ion  and  aibridgment  of  celebrated  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland,  from, 
ai.  D.  to  1584;  nuith  Htjiorical  and  Critical  Remarks.  Hugo 
Arkot,  Efq;  Advocate. 


Mr  Arnot,  who  is  well  known 
in  the  literary  world  by  his  hi- 
flory  of  Edinburgh,  has  in  the  above 
performance  turned  his  attention  to¬ 
wards  a  very  important  branch  of 
knowledge  connefted  with  his  own 
profeflion.  His  work,  though  no 
doubt  extremely  valuable  for  the 
many  lights  which  he  throws  upon 
the  criminal  code  of  his  country,  is 
chiefly  to  be  prized  on  account  of 
the  inf(<rmation  it  affords  concerning 
the  fpiiit  of  the  times,  which  manl- 
fefted  itfelf,  during  the  greateft  part 
of  the  period  comprehended  in  Mr 
Arnot’s  book,  with  equal  atrocity 
through  every  department  of  the 
flate  as  in  our  criminal  court.  We 
fee  alternate  anarchy  and  defpotifm  ; 
infolence  and  ungovernable  fanati- 
cifm  of  the  rabble;  tyranny,  rapa¬ 


city,  and  abfurdity  In  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  every  thing  giving  way  to  re¬ 
ligious  madnefs ;  this  in  its  turn 
yielding  to  regal  or  rebellious  ufurp- 
ers.  'I'hefe  are  the  fources  of  thofe 
abfurd  and  cruel  profecutions,  with 
the  horrors  of  which  this  curious  vo¬ 
lume  is  filled  :  'rreafons  ;  conflruc- 
tive  lealing-making  ;  trials  for  impu¬ 
rities  of  the  body,  for  blafphemy,  or 
witchcraft. 

A  complete  fyflem  of  criminal  law 
is  not  to  be  expefted  from  a  work, 
which  only  pretends  to  be  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  criminal  trials  ;  but  the  re¬ 
marks  on  the  particular  points  of 
law  afeertained  or  elucidated  by  thefe 
trials,  are  always  ingenious,  for  the 
moll  part  highly  juft.  Only  we 
could  have  wilhed  that  the  author 
bad  added,  what  would  have  coil  him 
U  i  very 
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very  little  trouble,  and  greatly  we  magiftratc  are  above  all  others  d»iv 
think  increafed  the  value  of  his  book,  gcrous  to  fociety.  And  we  may  pro> 
an  index  to  the  principles  of  law,  in  nounce,  that  the  figns  of  jealoafyr 
the  form  of  the  DiAionary  of  Deci*  perceivable  among  the  people,  of  thofe 
fions.  A  lawyer  who  purchafes  it  very  prejudices,  are  one  of  the  mod 
with  a  view  to  ufe  in  his  ptofclSon,  promifing  traits  of  the  piefent  times* 
will  regret  much  tlie  labour  of  read*  Therefore,  though  in  general  w« 
ing  half  through  before  he  can  meet  approve  of  oar  author’s  principles, 
with  what  he  wants.  yet  we  cannot  help  taking  notice  of 

To  exhibit  the  hideous  fpc<Elacle  of  Iris  remarks  upon  the  trial  of  Spence 
public  jiUlice  corrupted,  dropping  for  wilful  fire-railing,  as  perhaps  ra* 
from  her  hands  the  balance,  would  ther  ill-timed  at  the  prefent  jundure, 
be  an  ungracious  office,  were  not  the  and  as  inconliftent  in  fome  degree 
utility,  we  may  even  fay  the  nccef*  with  himfclf.  Thofe  glorious  ftrug- 
Cty,  of  the  talk  fo  evident.  A  partial  glcs  formerly  made  for  the  ancient 
judge,  fitting  on  his  arbitrary  tribu-  rights  of  juries  would  all  have  been 
nal,  prefents  the  mod  hateful  afpedt  in  vain,  if  an  interlocutor  on  the  re¬ 
ef  human  nature.  But  let  thofe  who  levancy  were  to  bind  the  jury  to  a 
wilh  to  acquit  themfelves  with  ho-  verdict  on  the  faft  alone.  We  (hall 
itouT  in  that  capacity,  (ludy  the  ficene  give  fomc  of  our  author’s  obferva- 
with  diligence.  It  is  well  ohferved  by  tiont  on  the  conduA  of  this  jury  in 
Mr  M'Laurtn  that  thofe  who  his  own  words, 
write  on  ihe  hiflory  of  man  (hould  be  I  have  heard  it  urged  as  an  apo- 

wcll  verfed  in  criminal  records ;  we  logy  for  the  jury  who  fat  upon 
may  add,  that  all  thofe  who  would  Spence,  in  having  given  fuch  a  ver- 
hc  acquainted  with  the  human  bread  diet,  that  they  would  have  pronoun- 
fhould  be  in(lru£ted  in  them,  its  ced  a  different  one,  had  it  not  been 
mod  ftcret  horrors,  its  mod  aban-  thatr  '-f  late^  too  little  refptCl  has  betn 
doned  crimes,  flow  from  principles  we  paid  to  the  opinions  of  jurymen  nuben 
fear  too  near  a-kin  to  our  mod  fa-  recotnmendin^  a  convifi  to  mercy.’WMp 
miliar  feelings.  How  dangerous  then  I  know,  alludes  to  the  cafe  ofjames 
not  to  be  aware  of  the  confequeuues  Andrew,  who  was  conviAed  of  rob- 
of  indulging  what  we  may  be  apt  to  bery,  and  condemned  ;  and  who, 
reckon  venial  trefpafres  ?  We  who  notwitlidaading  that  the  jury  unani- 
livc  in  this  enlightened  age,  under  fo  moufly  recommended  him  to  mercy, 
mild  a  government,  and  to  equitable  was  executed  in  terms  of  the  fen* 
an  adminillratlon  of  judice,  ought  tcnce,  up<m  the  4th  of  February 
not  therefore  toconiider  a  hittory  of  17K4.  As  this  has  been  a  topic  of 
the  tyranny  and  crimes  of  the  former  converfatlon,  and,  with  fome,  of  a- 
rulcrs  of  the  laud  as  ufelcl's.  To  nimadverfion,  I  fhall  fbate  what  / 
know  them,  is  to  be  pofTefTed  of  tiic  knoou  conGcrning  it. — -The  jury  gave 
bed  fecurity  agaiiill  their  return :  a  recommendation  in  favour  of  the 
like  the  Romans,  who,  whatever  prifoner,  fetting  forth  their  reafons 
tliforders  they  admitted  into  the'ir  for  fo  doing  :  The  court  made  a  re- 
government,  avoided  the  mitVule  of  port  of  a  very  different  nature.  At 
kings,  by  keeping  the  tyranny  of  the  1  have  only  feen  the  former,  I  can* 
Tarquins  always  before  their  imagi-  not  form,  far  lefs  can  I  prefume  to 
nations.  deliver,  an  opinion  between  thefc  op- 

No  fet  of  men  arc  without  their  poitte  fent-iments  of  the  court  aud 
pcculiarprejudlccsi^andthofcf  of  the  juiy.  My  purpofc  then  is  but  to 

fltow, 

t  f  crjulba’s  Inftitutei  of  Moral  Philofophy,  part  viL  chap.  3.  CsA.  5* 
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Itcrtr,  that  the  cafe  was  accurately  for  I  coniider  him  to  have  been  • 
and  fairly  laid  before  hit  MaJeAy.  It  moft  unfit  object  of  mercy ;  becaufe* 
appears  from  Lord  Sydney’s  letter  from  the  recent  and  repeated  out- 
to  the  Lord  Advocate,  of  the  till  rages  of  the  rabble,  and  inftances  of 
January  17B4,  that  Lord  Kennet’s  timidity  m  the  civil  magillrate,  none 

*  report  upon  the  cafe,  the  minutes  of  the  crimes  which  arife  from  the  a* 

*  of  the  trial,  and  the  evidence  gi>  varice  or  malignity  of  an  indiviJuai, 

*  ven  thereupon,  together  with  the  are  fo  hurtful  to  fociety  as  this  conta- 

*  recommendation  of  the  jury,  were  gionj  fyirit  of  fire-raifing  and  tumult. 

*  laid  before  the  King  ;  who  having  And  this  prifoner,  Spence,  was  not 

*  maturely  confidered  the  cafe  of  the  only  reckoned  by  the  fpedators  of 
<  convift,  docs  not  fee  fuiEcient  bit  trial,  to  have  been  proved  guilty 

*  grounds  for  extending  hit  royal  as  a  ringleader  in  the  tumult,  but 

*  mercy  to  him.*  And  Mr  Chal*  alfo  as  having  fet  fire  to  the  difiillery 
mert,  the  folicitor  at  London,  who  with  his  own  bands. — Lord  Kennet 
correfponded  with  Mr  Bruce,  the  a*  made  the  above  report,  relative  to 
gent  for  the  convift,  writes  to  him  Andrew,  as  Prefident  of  the  Court 
thus  :  The  under  fecretary  ‘  Jhonu-  of  Jufticiary  in  abfence  of  the  Lord 

*  ed  me  all  the  paperx  that  had  Juflice-Clerk.  His  acutenefs  of  ap- 
'  been  tranfnuited  from  Scotland,  and  prehenfion,  his  folidity  of  judgment* 

*  laid  before  the  King.  Lord  Ken*  and  his  accuracy  in  bufinefs,  were  ac> 

*  net’s  report  ftates  very  accurately  knowledged  when  he  was  alive  ;  and 

*  the  circumAances  of  the  cafe,  and  are  now  fealed  by  the  united  regret 

*  mentions  the  recommendation  of  of  the  bench,  the  bar,  and  the  pub- 

*  the  jury,  and  the  grounds  they  be.” 

*  went  upon  ;  but  adds,  that  he  and  We  (hall  only  obferve,  that  to  ftop 

*  his  brethren  did  not  think  Andrew  the  royal  ear  with  reafons,  lh,nt:ing 

*  a  proper  objcfl  of  the  royal  mercy;  that  the  arguments  of  the  jury  luera 

*  giving  the  reafons,  and  Jhwiing,  net  filid,  is  a  dangerous  power  to  be 

*  that  the  arguments  of  the  jury  rwere  lodged  with  a  court  in  whom  tlie 

*  not  f'Aid,  in  very  dijhnfl  clear  public  confidence  is  not  almoA  unli* 

*  terms.’ - As  the  jury  had  a  right  mited.  At  this  rale  every  recom-. 

togive  a  m'o«fwn</d//9n,fo  thejudges  mendation  may  be  quafhed.  The  jury 
were  inthled  to  make  a  report  ;  and  have  no  opportunity  of  anfwering  the 
no  ground  of  complaint  can  arife  learned  arguments  of  the  court ;  nor 
from  this  cafe,  unlefs  it  fhall  pleafe  are  they  fuppofed  equal  to  the  talk 
jurymen  to  alledge  that  Iris  MajeAy  were  there  loom  for  it.  But  the  me* 
is  not  at  liberty  to  a^  according  to  rit  and  demerit  of  the  pannel  is,  we 
his  own  judgment,  in  the  exercife  of  hold,  (ubmitted  to  the  judgment  of 
the  moA  fublimc  part  of  his  prero*  the  jury  alone.  If  doubts  enter  the 
gative.  royal  breaA  with  refped  to  the  rc- 

But  even  Tuppofing  that  impro*  commendation, let  the  proof*  belaid 
per  means  had  been  ufed  to  with-  before  his  MajeAy.  We  know  that 
hold  the  royal  mercy  from  Andrew,  what  we  complain  of  hat  hem  donej 
1  cannot  admit  that  this  is  any  apo-  it  is  cuAomary  :  but  it  is  a  cuAom 
logy  for  the  jury  which  fat  upon  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than 
Spence  the  matrofs,  having  pronoun*  the  obfervance  ;  and  the  fddomer  it 
ced  a  verdid  finding  him  net  guilty  :  is  pradifed  to  the  prejudice  cf  thpfe 

(in- 

*  There  being  no  record  now  of  the  proof,  a  rq>ort  on  the  (sAs  is  marc  diScult. 
This  is  one  of  thofe  modern  improvements  for  which  pofterlty  will  not  thank  ns.  The 
recorded  proof  might  be  a  check  on  corruption.  It  might  at  lca2  conCgn  tc  inIdUy  thofe 
who  difregarded  it.  Now,  up  iuemory  ui  it  renuins. 
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unhappy  individual!  who  undergo 
the  law’s  fevcrity,  while  to  an  up¬ 
right  jury  they  fccm  worthy  of  mer¬ 
cy,  the  better. 

The  following  account  of  the  ex- 
pences  of  burning  a  witch  is  curious. 

‘  Mair  for  Margarit  Dunhomc  the 
time  fche  was  in  prifon,  and  was  put 
to  death,  065  :(4  :  4.’ 

Count  gifin  out  be  Alexander  Ltuddon 
in  Lylfloun,  in  yt  yeir  of  God  1649 
yeirh,  for  Margerit  Dollmoun  in 
Burncajielt. 

Scots. 

Item,  in  ye  firft,  to  W" 

Currie  and  Andrew  Gray 
ior  the  watching  of  hir  ye 
fpace  of  30  days,  indc  ilk 


day,  XXX  (h.  Indc  -  xlv  lib 
Item  mair  to  Jo"  Kinked 

for  brodding  of  her  vl  lib 

Mair  for  meat  and  drink  and 

wyne  to  him  and  his  man  iiij  lib 
Mair  for  cloth  to  hir  -  lij  lib 
Mair  for  twa  taic  treis  -  xl  Ih 
Item  mair  for  twa  treis,  and 
ye  making  of  them,  to  ye 
warkmen  -  -  ilj  lib 


Scot! 

Item  to  the  hangman  in  Ha- 
dingtoun,  and  fetchin  of 
him,  thrie  doUores  for  his 
pens,  is  iiij  lib  xiili  (h 

Item  mair  for  melt  and  drink 

and  wyne  for  his  intertinge  iii  lib 
Item  mair  fer  ane  man  and 
twa  horfs,  for  ye  fetcheing 
of  him,  and  taking  of  hun 
hame  agane  -  xl  fh 

Mair  to  hir  for  meit  and 
drink  ilk  ane  day,  iiij  (h 
the  fpace  of  xxx  dayes,  is  vl  lib 
Item  mair  to  ye  twa  officers 
for  y*"  fie  ilk  day  fex  fhil- 
line  aught  pennes,  is  x  lib 

Summa  Is  iiij  fcoir  xll  lib  xillj  (h 
Ghilhert  Lauder. 

Um.  Lauder  BUzuars, 

Takin  of  this  above  written  foume 
twentie-feaven  poundis  Scotis  qlk 
the  faid  umq*  Margrit  Dinham 
had  of  her  ain. 

92  :  14  :  _ 

27  :  —  :  — 


65  ;  —  :  _ 


Addrejfei  to  the  Deity,  by  James  Fordyce,  D.D. 


'  I  ’HE  author  has  been  long  and 
julUy  celebrated  as  a  Chriftian 
minliler.  His  inllrucfions  to  the 
young  of  both  fexes  are  ufeful  and 
acceptable  fruits  of  his  miniftry. 

*  Though  compelled  by  want  of 
health,’  as  he  informs  us  in  his  pre¬ 
face,  to  leave  off  the  ordinary  la¬ 
bours  of  his  profeffion,  he  never 
thought  of  relinquifhing  its  prin¬ 
ciples  or  its  fpirlt.  They  arc  the  chief 
comfort  of  his  declining  days  ;  and 
while  life  with  any  (hare  of  ability  is 
continued,  he  would  not  be  wholly 
ufelcfs  to.  the^  highcfl  inteicfts  of 
mankind.’  This  work,  which  comes 
with  peculiar  propriety  from  an  aged 
fcrvant,  may  certainly  conduce  to 
thofc  highcft  iatcrefts. 


Devotional  writings,  tho’  mingled 
with  the  errors  and  fuperftitlon  and 
inelegance  of  the  times  in  which 
they  were  written,  have  yet  been 
very  generally  read. — A  proof  that 
there  are  principles  of  devotion  In 
the  human  mind,  and  a  prefumptlon 
that  fuch  writings  promote  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  piety.  It  Is  of  importance 
to  refeue  this  fpecies  of  compofitlon 
from  dlfgufting  mixture!,  and  adapt 
it  to  the  tafte  of  the  prefent  times. 
This  the  DoAor  has  attempted,  and 
we  hope  with  fuccefs.  His  addreflcs 
are  written  in  the  ftyle  of  contempla¬ 
tion.  It  (hould  flow  in  a  fmooth, 
fweet,  untroubled  flream.  It  is  the 
poetry  of  devotion,  and  like  other 
poetry  gives  delight. 


The 


Johnfon’a  Praytrt  t 

.  The  firft  addrefi  is  oo  a  view  of 
the  fea  ;  in  which  he  introduces  an 
affe^ionate  lamentation  over  his  bro* 
thcr  that  was  loft.  The  fecond  is  on 
falvation  by  Chrift;  a  fubjed  that  has 
been  often  contemplated,  but  the 
firelh  contemplation  of  it  ftill  renews 
our  comfort.  The  third  is  intitled 
Contemplation,  and  is  mixed  with  in* 
terceifiuns.  The  fourth  and  fifth  arc 
on  Providence;  in  which  that  impor¬ 
tant  and  confoling  dodrine  is  placed 
in  a  variety  of  interefting  and  edify¬ 
ing  lights.  The  laft  is  on  the  death 
of  Dr  Samuel  Jofinfm.  *  It  hath 
pleafeJ  thee.  Almighty  Difpofer,  to 
number  with  the  filent  dead  a  man  of 
renown,  amafter  in  Ifrael,  whohad  the 
tongue  of  the  learned,  and  worftiipped 
thee  with  fervour  in  the  land  of  the 
living.  His  was  the  pen  of  a  ready 
writer  :  His  was  the  happy  power  of 
communicating  truth  with  cleamefs, 
and  inculcating  virtue  with  energy  ; 
of  clothing  the  graved  counfels  in 
the  attiadive  garb  of  entertainment, 
and  adding  dignity  to  the  mod  ob* 
vious  maxims  of  prudence.  I'o  him 
it  was  given,  with  juft  diferimination, 
to  expofe  the  follies  of  the  age,  and 
with  honed  zeal  to  reprobate  its 
vices. 

‘  Let  not  fuch  as  were  ftrangers 
to  the  piety  and  benevolence  of  thy 
departed  fervant,  cenfurt  too  feverciy 
the  partial  or  prejudiced  opinions 
that  fumetimes  contradled  and  un¬ 
happily  obfeured  a  mind  other- 
wife  comprehenfive  and  enlightened. 
Teach  them,  O  Lord,  more  chari¬ 
table  allowance  for  miftakes  haftily 
imbibed  in  the  days  of  youth,  and  af¬ 
terwards  from  the  power  of  early  pre- 
poflefilon,  without  confcioufnels  of 
evil,  fondly  retained  and  vehemently 
defended.  It  may  be,  that  in  him 
they  were  permitted  by  thy  unerring 
Providence  to  manifetl  more  clearly 
the  frailty  of  the  wifeft  men,  and  to 
raife  our  minds  from  the  defective 
patterns  of  excellence  here  below; 
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to  thyfclf,  the  only  ftandard  of  per- 
feAion.’ 


Prayert  and  Meditations  compofed  hy 
Samuel  Johnson,  Z.  Z..  Z).  and 
publijhed  from  his  Mannferipts  by 
George  Strahan,  A.  M. 

The  names  of  Fordyce  and  John- 
fon  happily  unite  in  calling  the 
public  attention  to  devotional  wri¬ 
ting.  In  the  former,  that  labour  and 
poliftr  are  found,  which  a  living  au¬ 
thor  gives  to  his  work.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter,  plainncfs,  repetitions  and  abrupt- 
nefs,  appear,  which  charadterife  a 
work  not  originally  intended  for  the 
prefs.  We  are  informed  by  the  edi¬ 
tor,  that  thefe  prayers  and  medita¬ 
tions  were  written  by  the  Doflor  for 
his  own  ufe,  on  the  returns  of  new- 
year’s  day,  the  day  on  which  his 
wife  died,  Good-Friday,  Eafter  day, 
and  his  own  birth-day  ;  days  which, 
for  many  years  of  his  life,  he  obfer- 
ved  with  a  religious  folemnity.  To 
fome  it  will  be  a  recommendation  of 
this  work,  that  it  was  not  written 
for  the  public  eye,  nor  correfled  by 
the  author,  after  he  had  confented  to 
the  publication.  Curiofity  is  grati¬ 
fied  by  a  view  of  the  heart.  Its  fe- 
cret  workings  unveiled,  are  intereft¬ 
ing  even  in  the  humbleft  charafter ; 
and  much  more  in  one  whofe  charac¬ 
ter  is  publicly  known.  Dr  Johnfon’s 
devotions  exhibit  a  mind  turned  to 
piety,  and  fcrupuloufly  laborious  in 
the  excrcifcs  of  it ;  a  fenfibility  to 
love  and  friendftiip,  which  often  re¬ 
called  thofe  who  were  dear  to  him 
in  the  hour  of  prayer  ;  a  tendernefs 
of  confcience  with  refpeft  to  fin  and 
duty,  with  the  fearful  perturbation 
of  mind  which  often  accompanies 
it ;  and  that  humble  penitential  far¬ 
row  which  often  proftrates  the  foul 
at  the  footftool  of  divine  mercy. 
The  idle  find  a  rebuke  in  the  author’s 
remorfe  for  mifpent  time.  The  me¬ 
lancholy  find  confolation  in  a  cafe  ft- 


Heron’*  Leilert  of  LtUrutvel 

miiar  to  their  own.  The  critic  will  conflder  more  what  fubmifllon  is  doe 
«lifcover  the  feeds  of  fome  laboured  to  his  difpenfations :  but  1  have  veiy ' 
cfTays  in  the  Rambler.  They  who  little  reformed  my  pra£tical  life ;  and 
are  apt  to  envy  the  felicity  of  an  au-  the  time  in  which  I  can  ftruggle 
thor  admired  and  celebrated,  will  be-  with  habits  cannot  be  now  expefted 
hold  bitternefs  which  his  own  heart  to  be  long.  Grant,  O  God,  that  1 
only  knew,  and  melt  into  compaf-  may  no  longer  refolve  in  vain,  or 
(ion.  His  rivals  in  literature  learn  dream  away  the  life  which  thy  in- 
£rom  his  own  mouth,  that  “  no  ex-  dulgence  gives  me,  in  vacancy  and 
tent  of  intellcft,  and  no  eminence  of  ufelefsnefs. 

fame,  can  arm  an  awakened  and  re-  *  Almighty  and  moft  merciful' 
(ledliug  mind  agaiiiil  the  fear  of  Father,  who  feed  all  our  miferies, 
God’s  difpleafure.”  and  knoweft  all  our  neceflities,  look 

The  following  meditation  and  down  upon  me  and  pity  me.  De- 
prayer  upon  Ealter-day  will  give  a  fend  me  from  the  violent  incurfion 
view  of  the  Doctor’s  mind,  and  a  of  evil  thoughts,  and  enable  me  to 
fpeciraen  of  his  devotional  ilyle,  form  and  keep  fuch  refolutions  at 
which  by  the  lovers  of  fimplicity  will  may  conduce  to  the  difeharge  of  the 
probably  be  thought  his  b^.  duties  which  thy  Providence  (hall  ap- 

*  The  day  is  now  come  again,  in  point  me ;  and  fo  help  me  by  thy 
which,  by  a  cudom  which  fince  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  my  heart  may 
death  of  my  wife  I  have  by  the  di-  furely  there  be  fixed  where  tme  joys 
vine  aflldancc  always  obferved,  I  am  are  to  be  found,  and  that  I  may 
to  renew  the  great  covenant  with  ferve  thee  with  pure  affcAioa  and  a 
my  Maker  and  my  Judge.  I  humbly  cheerful  mind.  Have  mercy  upon' 
hope  to  perform  it  better.  I  hope  me,  O  God,  have  mercy  upon  me ; 
for  more  efficacy  of  refolution,  and  years  and  infirmities  opprefs  me, 
more  diligence  of  endeavour.  When  terror  and  anxiety  befet  me.  Have 
1  furvey  my  pad  life,  1  difeover  no-  mercy  upon  me,  my  Creator  and  my 
thing  but  a  barren  wade  of  time.  Judge.  In  all  dangers  protect  me, 
with  fome  diferders  of  body,  and  in  all  perplexities  relieve  and  free  me; 
didurbances  of  mind  very  near  to  and  fo  help  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit 
madnefs,  which  I  hope  he  that  made  that  I  may  now  fo  commemorate  the 
me  will  fuffer  to  extenuate  many  death  of  thy  Son  our  Saviour  Jefus 
faults,  and  excufe  many  deficiences.  Chrid,  as  that  when  this  (hort  and' 
Yet  much  remains  to  be  repented  and  painful  life  (hall  have  an  end,  I  may 
reformed.  I  hope  that  I  refer  more  for  his  fake  be  received  to  evcrlading 
to  God  than  in  former  times,  and  happinefs.  Amen.’ 


LetUrs  of  Literqture^  Ij  Robert  Heron,  F.fq. 

The  reader  ought  to  be  inform-  of,  or  the  helongeth,  may  fupplant  it 
td,  that  Mr  Hcion  has  a  mod  in  every  polTible  indance,  lays  he.  Mr 
Infnpcrable  averfion  to  the  polTeffive  f.  Heron  thinks  the  of  may  fupplant  o- 
having  declared  in  his  34th  letter,  ther  impertinent  intruders,  it  feems ; 
Noticet  on  the  Englilh  tongue,  &c.  for  he  has  (/Vfnf  out  of  his  title-page 
that  the  pofTeffive  f,  one  of  the  great-  its  natural  poffeffor,  a  poor  adje^ive, 
ed  difgraces  of  our  language,  ought  to  make  room  for  his  favourite.  To 
to  be  kicked  out.  But  how  fupply  its  drop  Mr  Heron’s  metaphor,  we  ima- 
j»lacc?he  very  properly  demands.  The  ginc  “  literary  cpidles,”  for  literary 

3  Utten 
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Heroa*t  Letter t  of  Literature,' 


Utters  would  have  founded  ill,  might 
have  anfwered  his  purpofe  as  well  as 
Letters  of  Literature. 

Mr  Heron,  in  Letter  46.  tells  us  of 
one  who,  he  fays,  is  an  ape ;  wholooks 
big  by  getting  upon  the  ihoulders  of 
giants  * ;  after  dirtying  them  all  over 
in  getting  up,  writes  hldory,  &c. 
This  we  apprehend  is  a  pretty  good 
likenefs  of  Mr  Heron  himfelf.  He 
clambers  upon  the  back  of  poor  Vir¬ 
gil,  and  amidd  a  thoufand  puerilities 
and  monkey  tricks,  befpatters  him 
irith  his  naufeous  criticifm  ;  but  the 
Roman,  in  fpite  of  the  ludicrous  fight, 
maintains  the  dignity  of  his  appear¬ 
ance.  For  a  fpecimen, 

«  He  is  called  the  judicious  Vir¬ 
gil  by  thofe  who  can  fee  very  near  as 
far  as  their  nofes,  with  the  help  of  a 
boiTowedlanthorn,”p.  95.-- Another, 
“  The  invocation  fo  Cxfar's  fpirit, 
the  fpirit  of  a  tyrant,  who  trampled 
on  the  liberties  of  bis  country,  could 
never  have  been  written  by  a  poet  of 
real  genius ;  for  invincible  bonedy  of 
mind  has  always  been  its  attendant. 
Fulfome  flattery  and  adulation,  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  foul  of  a  flave,  cuadi- 
tute  the  merits  of  Virgil  in  this  ad¬ 
mired  addrefs.  May  execration  pur- 
fue  his  memory,  who  has  placed  a 
crown  on  the  brows  of  a  tyrant,  that 
were  much  too  bright  for  the  bed  of 
kings !  The  figns  preceding  the  death 
of  Julius,  enumerated  in  the  end  of 
the  book,  are  in  the  fame  dyle  with 
the  addrefs ;  fuperditious  offerings 
on  the  altar  of  flavery.  They  who 
And  invention  in  either  of  thefe  or¬ 
naments,  are  welcome  to  feed  on  it, 
mixed  up  with  a  little  whipt  cream.” 

Mr  Heron’s  tade  is  much  too  refined 
to  bear  with  the  inexpiable  faultsof  the 
Mantuan  :  a  poet  who  would  pleafe 
him,  mud  be  poffeffed  of  merit  far  fu- 
VoL.  II.  N®  9. 


perior.  But  where  is  that  degree  of 
merit  to  be  found  ?  The  reader  mud 
feek  for  it  in  a  poem  long  configned 
to  oblivion.  The  Grave;  a  piece  now 
to  be  met  with  only  in  the  libraries 
of  devout  old  ladies,  whofc  Sibyl¬ 
line  authority  has  confecrated  it  in 
the  eyes  of  our  author.  He  has 
tranferibed  fome  of  the  paffages  which 
he  admires  mod ;  and  we  do  not 
wonder  that  the  critic,  who  cannot 
even  endure  the  bard  of  Mantua* 
fhould  be  in  love  with  fome  of  the 
following  lines  : 

The  mnv  made  widow,  too.  I've  fomelimet 

f^ed. 

Sad  fight!  flow  moving  o'er  the  fn^raU 
dead, 

Lifilefs  flic  travilt  along  in  doleful  black. 
While  burlUof  forrow  gufli  from  either  eye. 

We  never  heard  of  any  one  weep¬ 
ing  with  one  eye  only.  Perhaps  the 
poet  meant  that  her  forrow  was  real* 
not  pretended  ;  alluding  to  t]ic  mafic 
worn  by  the  ancient  actors,  one  fide 
of  which  reprefented  forrow,  the  other 
grief:  but  this  poet’s  widow  wore  no 
fuch  malk ;  for 

— Burfts  of  forrow  gulh  from  either  eye  ; 
Faft  falling  down  her  Ii<ru>  amtajled  eheei. 
Prone  on  the  lowly  grave  of  the  dear  man 
She  drops;  while  buiy-meddling  Memory 
In  harbarm  fuccefllon  muflers  up 
The  paft  endearments  of  their  fofter  hours. 
Tenacious  of  its  theme.  Still,  flill  Ihe  thinks 
She  fees  him;  and,  indulging  the  fond 
thought, 

Clings  yet  more  clofcly  to  the  fenfclefs  turf. 
Nor  needs  the  paflengcr  "who  Urdu  thatviay. 

“In  the  above  defeription,”  fays 
Mr  Heron  “  there  are  many  minute 
drokes  that  infer  the  fuperior  poet : 
her  r,orn  untajied  cheek  ;  Jhe  drops:  to 
adopt  the  found  to  the  aflion ;  hufi- 
meddling  tnein-ry,  an  expreflion  fo  per- 
fetdly  Shakefperian,  yet  not  of 
Shakerpeaie.” 

X  To 


•  Mr  Heron  is  fond  of  this  fimile ;  he  had  ufed  k  before  in  Letter  20.  “  Boileau’s  noted 
•de,  fo  replete  with  tinfel  a:id  with  nonfenfe,  proves,  that  he  had  not  the  finalleft  Ipark  of 
Voetical  genius ;  and  that  he  could  not  even  have  arifen  above  the  meanaft  clafs  of  icrib- 
Mers,  he  not  been  ;he  very  ape  of  the  ancients,  and  had  the  addrefs  and  agility  of 
flu:  animal  fometimes  to  jump  on  the  Ihouldcrs  of  his  maders,  and  the  impudent  igno- 
laoce  to  look  big  when  drefled  in  dieir  cloaths." 
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To  quote  more  of  the  flat  fluff 
Mr  Heron  produces  from  this  poem, 
in  fupport  of  his  extravagant  eulogies, 
would  tire  our  readers.  . 

The  rule,  EJi  modus  in  rehus,  is  per¬ 
petually  ncglefted  by  Mr  Heron;  his 
praife  is  equally  drained  and  injudi¬ 
cious  with  his  fatire.  The  only  rule 
he  lays  down  to  himfelf  in  beftowing 
of  either  is  contradiction  to  the  uni- 
verfal  confent  of  mankind.  And  a» 
gain,  we  cannot  better  deferibe  him 
than  by  ufing  his  own  words;  Of  the 
late  Lari  of  Chetlerficld  he  fays, 
“  Good  judges  alw^s  taking  his  re¬ 
commendation  as  furacient  difpralfe.” 
H  Is  Lotdfhip  had  prefumed  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  Cardinal  de  Retz’s  memoirs 
to  the  notice  of  his  fon  ;  but  Mr  He¬ 
ron,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  Cardinal  “  was  a  fuperficial 
egotift,  who  had  knavery  juft  enough 
to  fave  him  from  being  a  fool.” 

In  Letter  zfl.  Mr  Heron  fays, 
“  The  talents  of  De  Retz  are  thought 
amazing,  becaufe  he  had  the  mob  of 
■Paris  at  command  ;  and  his  political 
knowledge  thought  fuperlative,  be¬ 
caufe  he  tells  US,  with  all  the  pomp 
of  maxim,  that  no  mob  can  bear,  ft 
dejheurcr,  to  lofe  a  meal ;  for  this 
hft  Is  the  only  political  axiom  of  hIs 
that  I  have  feen  taken  notice  of.  To 
have  a  mob  at  command  is  no  proof 
of  talents,  as  a  late  occafion  muft 
convince  us  :  that  occafion  muft  llke- 
■wife  fhow  the  futility  of  the  axiom 
above  recited. 

“  If  ever  there  was  a  fuperficial 
egotift,  who  had  knavery  juft  enough 
to  fave  him  from  being  a  fool ;  who 
tells  fuch  lies  from  mere  vanity,  as 
carry  confutation  In  themfeWes,  not 
to  fpeak  of  the  reprobative  teftimony 


of  cotemporaries  ;  who  it  always  tht 
hero  of  a  tale  of  a  cock  and  a  bull ; 
it  is  De  Retz.  If  ever  there  was  a 
writer  who  acquired  a  falfe  reputation 
of  depth  from  mere  muddinefs  of  af- 
fedation ;  whofc  foollfli  gravity  paffti 
for  wifdom  ;  who  is  in  every  point  a 
mere  French  fcribbler  of  memoirs; 
it  is  De  Retz. 

“  In  the  Menaglana,  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  that  De  Retz  ufed  to  tell  a 
ftory  of  his  having  feen  a  man  catch 
hold  of  the  vane  of  a  windmill,  go 
round  on  it,  and  alight  on  the  fpot 
of  ground  from  which  he  had  fet  out. 
This  wife  tale,  which  I  fuppofe  is 
another  Inftance  of  his  political  ta¬ 
lents,  always  ftruck  me  as  a  mod  jull 
emblem  of  the  Cardinal  himfelf.  He 
caught  hold  of  a  vane  of  the  popu- 
lary  windmill  ;  took  a  round  ;  and 
was  juft  where  he  was ;  faving  that 
the  height  and  rotation  had  fuch  an 
effeft  upon  his  brain  as  he  never  got 
the  better  of,  but  ever  after  fpoke 
and  wrote  like  a  vlfionary  oracle.” 

Are  Mr  Heron’s  eyes  open  I  Aye ; 
but  their  fenfe  is  ftiut,  we  may  fay. 
In  fadl,  the  only  hypothefis  we  can 
form  is,  that  he  was  dreaming  when 
he  wrote  mifreprefentations  fo  pal¬ 
pable. 

We  arc  weary  of  Mr  Heron  ;  and 
fo  difmifs  him  with  an  advice,  rather 
to  ftudy  carefully  a  few  fubjc£ls  on¬ 
ly,  than  to  wander  amidft  luch  a  va¬ 
riety  of  learning,  and  load  the  prefs 
with  monftrous  and  unheard-of  er¬ 
rors  and  miftakes  :  And  we  would 
further  recommend  to  him,  to  be¬ 
have  with  the  modefty  becoming  hii 
acquirements.  No  degree  of  merit, 
indeed,  could  render  tolerable  his  ex- 
cefilve  prefumption  and  vanity. 


^  f’*gul‘*r  Injlrument  of  FuniJJjmesit. 


w 


S  I  R, 

E  have  often  heard  of  thuvsbi- 
kins,  Jirait-boots,  and  juggs. 


the  inftrnmcnts  which  were  ufed  for¬ 
merly  In  this  country  for  the  punilh- 
ment  of  certain  offences  againft  the 
church 
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diurch  or  Aate:  but  tbere  remaiasone 
inftrument  hitherto  non-defcripl ;  it  is 
called  the  muzzle  ;  and  one  of  them 
is  to  this  day  preCerved  in  a  church  at 
St  Andrews.  Having  fecn  it  lately, 

I  can  give  you  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
its  form.  It  is  made  of  iron,  and 
contrived  fo  as  exactly  to  ht  a  per- 
fon’s  head,  one  hoop  going  round 
the  neck,  and  two  others  crolhng 
over  the  head  at  right  angles.  Upon 
the  inGde  of  the  hiil,  and  oppofitc  to 
the  mouth,  is  tixed  a  triangular  piece 
of  iron,  tlie  fides  of  which  are  fome- 
thing  more  than  an  inch  lung.  Tliis 
thin  piece  of  iron  entered  the  mouth, 
and  ferved  to  keep  that  unruly  mem¬ 
ber  the  tongue  in  the  moll  perfect 
fubje^ion.  In  the  bar  that  comes 
over  the  face  is  an  opening  for  the 
Dofe,  and  the  inftrument  was  locked 
upon  the  head  with  a  padlock. 

The  beadle  of  tlte  church  inform¬ 
ed  me,  that  he  has  often  heard  his 
father  (who  had  held  the  fame  of¬ 
fice)  relate  the  following  clrcum- 
ilance,  of  which  he  was  an  eye- wit- 
aefs.  One  day  while  arebilhop  Sharp 
was  performing  divine  fervice  in  the 
above  mentioned  church,  a  woman 
ftuod  up  in  one  of  the  feats  oppofite 
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A  Lady  of  my  acquaintance,  a 
perfon  of  tine  underftanding 
and  tafte,  and  converfant  from  her 
youth  with  the  heft  Engliftr  writers, 
having  lately  amufed  herfclf  with 
Pope’s  tranllation  of  Homer,  which 
Ike  had  not  looked  into  for  many 
years,  at  the  clofe  of  her  employ¬ 
ment  deltred  my  opinion  of  that 
performance,  exprelHng  at  the  fame 
time  no  fmall  degree  of  difappoint- 
ment.  She  was  fufSciently  aware  of 
the  eftimation  in  which  the  original 
has  always  and  univerfally  been  held 
among  the  learned,  and  gave  me  a 
broad  hint  of  her  fufpicions  that  pre¬ 
judice  had  operated  not  a  little  in  f^* 


to  him,  and  publicly  accufed  him  of 
the  crimes  of  fornication  and  murder. 
Being  called  upon  by  the  congrega¬ 
tion  to  be  more  particular,  Ihc  de¬ 
clared,  that  the  archbiihop,  when  a- 
ftudent  atthe  univerfity,haddebauch- 
ed  her,  and  that  at  liis  folicitation 
Ihe  had  murdered  the  fruit  of  their 
illicit  connexion :  as  a  proof  of 
which  Ihe  faid  the  remains  might  dill 
be  feen  under  her  own  hearth-llont. 
The  mob  went  immediately,  and 
found  the  bones  of  a  child  in  the 
place  Ihe  had  pointed  out.  Whether 
her  ftory  was  true  or  falfe,  I  lhall  not 
pretend  todetermine;  but  it  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  fuppofed  that  a  charge  fo  ex¬ 
traordinary  could  be  made  in  fuch  a 
public  manner  without  fome  founda¬ 
tion,  efpeclally  when  we  confider 
that  by  this  confclTion  the  woman 
involved  herfelf  in  the  fame  guilt. 
According  to  the  beadle’s  account, 
the  only  pnnilhment  inflided  upon 
her  was  to  Hand  in  the  fame  church 
a  certain  number  of  Sundays,  and 
do  penance  before  the  congregation 
with  this  very  sHuzzle  upon  her  head; 
and  of  this  the  old  beadle  is  alfo  af¬ 
firmed  to  have  been  an  eye-witnefs. 
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vour  of  it  ;  having,  as  Ihc  aflerted, 
perufed  many  poems,  from  which  Ihc 
had  at  lead  conceived  much  greater 
pleafure. 

For  ray  own  part,  I  have  ever  been 
among  the  warmeft  admirers  of  the 
Grecian,  whofe  works,  in  my  mind, 
in  point  of  variety  and  fublimity  of 
conception,  and  dignity  of  expref- 
fion,  remain  to  this  day  unrivalled. 
I  accordingly  felt  myfelf  a  little 
piqued  at  her  inlinuation  ;  and  ha¬ 
ving,  fome  years  fince,  made  an  ac¬ 
curate  comparifon  of  Pope  with  Ho¬ 
mer,  throughout  both  his  poems,  I, 
with  the  more  confidence,  addrefTcd 
myfelf  to  the  talk  of  his  viadication  ; 

X  a  uad. 
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and,  not  doubting  that  moft  Englifh 
readers  muft  of  neceflity  liave  concei¬ 
ved  of  him  infinitely  below  his 
worth,  I  beg  leave,  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  your  Magazine,  to  give  my 
fcntimcnts  upon  the  fubjedf  a  more 
e^tenfive  circulation  than  they  can  o- 
therwife  have.  1  feel  a  double  plca- 
fure  in  doing  it.  I  confider  it  not 
only  as  an  opportunity  to  aflert  the 
honour  of  my  favourite  bard,  but  the 
good  fcnfe  and  juftice  of  their  fuf- 
Irages  alfo  who  have  crowned  him 
with  fuch  abundant  applaufe  as  my 
female  friend  finds  it  difficult  to  ac¬ 
count  for. 

To  Popc,asapnet,  T  give  praifc,and 
grudge  not.  In  his  original  works 
I  find  every  fpecies  of  poetical  merit. 
But  he  did  not  build  his  glory  upon 
the  bafis  of  tr^r.flation.  It  is  evident 
that  he  did  not  intend  it :  for  he 
admitted  others  t<>  a  participation 
with  him  in  the  labour,  and  confe.. 
qucntly  in  the  honour  of  that  at¬ 
tempt  ;  a  condefeenfion  to  w’hich, 
with  his  abilities,  he  would  never 
have  (looped,  had  fame  been  his 
principal  motive  to  the  undertaking. 
His  connexions  were  many  ;  his  a- 
viKations  were  frequent ;  he  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  have  rtcourfe  to  affiilaucc  ; 
fometimes  to  write  haftily,  and  ra¬ 
ther  carelefsly,  himfelf ;  and  often, 
no  doubt,  cither  through  delicacy  or 
precipitance,  to  admit  fuch  lines  of 
his  coadjutors  as  not  only  didionour- 
ed  Homer  but  his  tranflator  alfo. 
You  will  obferve.  Sir,  that  if  I  cenfure 
him,  1  am  equally  ready  to  make  his 
apology ;  which,  in  a  cafe  that  to 
many  will  feem  to  need  one,  will,  1 
hope,  amount  to  fomewhat  of  an  a- 
pology  for  myfelf.  I  know'  that  the 
learned,  who  have  allowed  themfelves 
kifure  to  confider  the  matter,  are  on 
my  fide  ;  but  1  do  not  know  that 
any  of  them  have  given  it  a  minute 
examination  in  print ;  and  though  I 
be  far  from  ranking  myfelf  in  the 
number  of  thofe  who  properly  come 
coder  that  defeription,  yet,  after 


the  pains  that  I  have  taken  with  the 
author,  I  account  not  myfelf  altoge¬ 
ther  unqualified  for  the  fervice. 

Pope  was  a  mod  excellent  rhy- 
mid ;  that  is  to  fay,  he  had  the  hap- 
pied  talent  at  accommodating  hit 
fenfe  to  his  rhyming  occafions.  For 
merely  to  difeover  homotonous  words 
in  a  language  abounding  with  them 
like  ours,  is  a  talk  that  would  puzzle 
no  man  competently  acquainted  with 
it :  But  for  fuch  accommodation  as 
1  have  mentioned,  when  an  author 
is  to  be  tranflated,  there  is  little 
room.  The  fenfe  is  already  deter¬ 
mined.  Rhyme,  therefore,  mud,  la 
many  cafes,  occafiun,  even  to  the 
mod  expert  in  the  art,  an  almod  un¬ 
avoidable  neceflity  to  depart  from  the 
meaning  of  the  original.  For  But¬ 
ler’s  remark  is  as  true  as  it  is  ludi¬ 
crous,  that 

“  - Ryme  the  rudder  is  of  verfes, 

“  With  which,  like  (hips,  they  ftcer  their 
“  com-fet." 

Accordingly,  In  numberlefs  in¬ 
dances  we  may  obferve  in  Pope  a 
violation  of  Homer’s  fenfe,  of  which 
he  certainly  had  never  been  guilty, 
had  not  the  chains  with  which  he 
had  bound  himfelf  conllrained  him. 
It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  worth  while 
to  mention  the  aukward  effeX  that 
the  barbarous  abridgment  of  proper 
names  produces  in  his  work  ;  an  ef- 
feX  for  which  he  was  entirely  in¬ 
debted  to  his  rhyme :  for  blank  verfc, 
being  of  loftier  condruXion,  would 
have  afforded  fufficient  room  for  /- 
domeneus  and  Mcrionest  with  fevcral 
others,  to  have  dood  upright,  while 
the  two  heroes  whom  I  have  fpcci- 
fied,  being  (hortened  by  the  foot, 
and  appearing  under  the  appellations 
of  Idomen  and  Merton^  lofe  much  of 
their  dignity,  and  are  hardly  to  be 
knowm  for  the  fame  perfons.  But 
rhyme  has  another -unhappy  effeX 
upon  a  poem  of  fuch  length.  It  ad¬ 
mits  not  of  a  fufficient  variety  in  the 
paufe  and  cadence.  The  ear  is  fa¬ 
tigued  with  the  famcnelsof  thenum-i 
lers. 
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bers,  and  fatiated  with  a  tune,  mu- 
jical  indeed,  but  for  ever  repeated.— 
Here,  thcrcfc'rc,  appears  to  have 
been  an  error  in  the  outfet,  which 
could  never  afterwards  be  correAed. 
It  is  to  be  lamented,  but  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  For  who  can  wonder, 
fince  all  men  are  naturally  fond  of 
that  in  w’hich  they  excel,  that  Pope, 
who  managed  the  bells  of  rhyme 
with  more  dexterity  than  any  man, 
Ihould  have  tied  them  about  Homer’s 
neck?  Yet  Pope, when  he  compofed 
an  epic  poem  himfelf,  under  the  title 
of  /ilfredf  wrote  it  in  blank  verfe;  a- 
warc,  no  doubt,  of  its  greater  fuit- 
ahlencfs,  both  in  point  of  dignity 
and  variety,  to  the  grandeur  of  fuch 
a  work.  And  although  Atterbury 
advifed  him  to  burn  it,  and  it  was 
burnt  accordingly,  I  will  venture  to 
fay,  that  it  did  not  incur  that  doom 
by  the  want  of  rhyme.  It  is  hardly 
neceffary  for  me  to  add,  after  what  I 
have  faid  on  this  part  of  the  fubjeft, 
that  Homer  mull  have  fuffered  infi¬ 
nitely  in  the  Englilh  reprefentation 
that  we  have  of  him  ;  fometimes  his 
fenfe  is  fuppreffed,  fometimes  other 
fenfe  is  obtruded  upon  him ;  rhyme 
gives  the  word,  and  a  milerablc  tranf- 
formation  enfucs  ;  indead  of  Homer 
in  the  graceful  habit  of  his  age  and 
nation,  we  have  Homer  in  a  drait 
waidcoat. 

'I'he  I'pirit  and  the  manner  of  an 
author  are  terms  that  may,  I  think, 
be  ufed  converfely.  'I’he  fpirit  gives 
birth  to  the  manner,  and  the  manner 
is  an  indication  of  the  fpirit.  Ho¬ 
mer’s  fpirit  was  manly,  bold,  fub- 
lime.  Superior  to  the  pradlice  of 
thofe  little  arts  by  which  a  genius 
like  Ovid’s  fecks  to  amufe  his  reader, 
he  contented  himfelf  with  fpcaking 
the  thing  as  it  was,  deriving  a  dig¬ 
nity  from  his  plainnefs,  to  which  wri¬ 
ters  more  dudious  of  ornament  can 
never  attain.  If  you  meet  with  a 
metaphorical  expreflion  in  Homer, 
you  meet  with  a  rarity  indeed.  I  do 
|K>t  lay  that  be  ba«  none;  bat  1  alTcrt 


that  he  has  very  few.  Scriptural 
poetry  excepted,  I  believe  tliat  there 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  world  poe¬ 
try  fo  Ample  as  his.  Is  it  thus  with 
bis  tranflator  i  1  anfwer.  No;  but  ex¬ 
actly  the  reverfe.  Pope  is  no  where 
more  figurative  in  his  own  pieces, 
than  ill  his  tranllation  of  Homer.  I 
do  not  deny  that  his  flowers  are 
beautiful,  at  lead  they  arc  often 
fuch  ;  but  they  arc  modern  difeove- 
ries,  and  of  Englifti  growth.  The 
Iliad  and  the  OdylTey,  in  his  hands, 
have  no  more  the  air  of  antiquity 
than  if  he  had  himfelf  invented  them. 
Their  fimplicity  is  overwhelmed  with 
a  profufion  of  fine  things,  wliich, 
however  they  may  drike  the  eye  at 
fird  fight,  make  no  amends  for  the 
greater  beauties  which  they  conceal. 
The  venerable  Grecian  is  as  much 
the  worfe  for  his  new  acquifitions  of 
this  kind,  as  a  datue  by  Phidias, 
or  Praxiteles  would  be  for  the  pain¬ 
ter’s  brurti.  The  man  might  give  to 
it  the  falh!on.able  colour^of  the  day, 
the  colours  of  the  Emperor’s  eye,  or 
of  the  hair  of  the  Queen  of  France; 
but  he  would  fill  up  iTiofc  fine  droke* 
of  the  artid  which  he  defigncd  (hould 
be  the  admiration  of  all  future  ages. 
Do  you  afle  an  indance  in  point  i  I 
will  give  you  one.  At  the  aflault 
made  by  the  Trojans  on  the  Giecian 
wall,  in  the  12th  book  of  the  I- 
liad,  Ajax  kills  Epicles,  the  friend 
of  Sarpedon,  with  a  great  done, 
which  he  cads  down  upon  him  from 
the  top  of  the  fortification.  Homer 
fays,  fimply,  that  he  raifed  it  on 
high,  and  that  he  cad  it  down. 
What  fays  Pope  ? 

**  He  pois’d  and  fwung  it  round ;  then, 
"  tofs’d  on  high, 

**  It  flew  with  force,  and  iaUar  d  uf  tbt 

fiy- 

«  Full  on  the  Lyclan’s  helmet  fiuad  nar 
“  down 

“  The  pond’rons  ruin  cnilh’d  his  batter’d 
“  crown.” 

Had  the  done  been  difeharged  from 
a  mortar,  with  a  defign  that  it  ihould 
fall  oa  the  roof  of  fome  diitaac  dta- 

dcl 
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del  bedeged  by  the  Duke  of  Marl* 
borough,  there  would  have  been  great 
beauty  in  the  expreflion  labour'd  up 
the  Jky  ;  but  in  the  prefent  cafe  it  is 
doubtlefs  a  molt  groi's  abfurdity ;  and 
yet,  abfurd  as  it  Is,  fot  the  fake  of 
its  poetical  dgure,  it  found  admit¬ 
tance.  * 

As  he  Inferts  beauties  of  his  own, 
fo,  not  unfrequentiy,  he  rejefts  the 
beauties  of  his  author,  merely  becaufe 
they  were  of  a  kind  not  ealily  fufeep- 
tible  of  that  polilh  on  which  he  in¬ 
fills  upon  all  occalions.  Thus,  when 
Idomeneus,  planted  in  the  Grecian 
van,  is  faid  to  occupy  his  llation 
with  the  llurdinefs  of  a  boar,  the 
compariion  is  funk.  Again,  when 
Phoenix,  who  had  been  a  kind  of 
foller-father  to  Achilles,  in  order  to 
work  upon  his  affeiStions,  and  to  pre¬ 
vail  with  him,  by  doing  fo,  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  battle,  reminds  him  of 
the  palTages  of  bis  infancy,  he  tells 
the  licio,  that  in  his  childilh  fond- 
iicfs  fur  his  old  tutor  he  would  drink 
from  no  cup  but  his  ;  “  and  often,” 
fays  he,  “  when  thou  hadll  filled  thy 
mouth  with  wine,  fitting  upon  my 
knee,  thou  hall  returned  it  into  my 
bofom,  and  hall  wetted  all  my  rai¬ 
ment.”  The  delicacy  of  Pope  feems 
to  have  been  lliocked  at  this  idea,  for 
he  has  utterly  palTed  it  over  ;  an  o- 
inifiion  by  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay 
whether  he  has  more  dillionoured 
Homer  or  himfclf.  A  more  exqui- 
fitc  llroke  of  nature  is  hardly  to  be 
found,  I  believe,  in  any  poet. 

The  llyle  of  Homer  is  terfe  and 
clofe  in  the  highell  polfible  degree  ; 
infomuch,  that  his  introdutlory  lines 
excepted,  in  which  the  fame  adjunfts 
or  aferiptions  of  w'ifdom,  llrength,  or 
fwiftnefs,  conftantly  recur,  as  Ulyf- 
fes,  Diomede,  or  Achilles,  happen 
to  be  mentioned,  it  were  not  eafy  to 
find,  in  many  lines,  perhaps  in  any, 
a  fingle  word  that  could  be  fpared 


without  detriment  to  the  paflage.' 
He  has  no  expletives  except  fuch  as 
he  ufes  avowedly  for  that  purpofe.  I 
cannot  pay  the  fame  compliment  to 
his  tranllator.  He  is  fo  often  dif- 
fufe,  that  he  is  indeed  feldom  other- 
wife  ;  and  feems,  for  the  moll  part, 
rather  to  write  a  paraphrafe  than  to 
tranflate.  The  effeft  of  which  ma¬ 
nagement  is  a  weaknefs  and  fiimfi- 
nefs  to  which  Homer  Is  completely 
a  llranger.  The  famous  fimile  at 
the  end  of  the  8th  book,  in  which 
the  fires  kindled  in  the  Trojan  camp 
aie  compared  to  the  moon  and 
llar%  in  a  clear  night,  may  ferve  as 
a  fpccimen  of  what  I  blame.  In 
Homer  it  confllls  of  five  lines ;  in 
Pope,  of  twelve.  I  may  be  told, 
perhaps,  that  the  tranllation  is  ne- 
vcrthelefs  beautiful,  and  1  do'  not 
deny  it ;  but  I  mull  beg  leave  to 
think  that  it  would  have  been  more 
beautiful  had  it  been  more  comprefs- 
ed.  At  Icall  I  am  furc  that  Ho¬ 
mer’s  clofe  is  moll  to  be  commended. 
He  fays,  fimply.  The  Ihepherd’s 
heart  is  glad  ; — a  plain  alTertion, 
which  in  Pope  is  rendered  thus : 

“  The  confeious  fwains,  rejoicing  in  the 
“  fight, 

“  Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  blefs  the  ufeful 
“  light.” 

\Vherc  the  word  emfeiout  feems  to 
be  joined  with  fwairt,  merely  by 
right  of  ancient  prefeription  ;  and 
where  the  blelCng  is  perfeftly  gra¬ 
tuitous,  Homer  having  mentioned  no 
fuch  matter  *.  But  Pope,  charmed 
with  the  feene  that  Homer  drew, 
was  tempted  to  a  trial  to  excel  his 
mailer;  and  the  confequence  was, 
that  the  fimile,  which  In  the  original 
is  like  a  pure  drop,  of  fimple  lullre, 
in  the  copy  is  like  that  drop  diluted 
into  a  bubble,  that  reliefs  all  the  co¬ 
lours  of  the  bow.  Alas !  to  little 
advantage  ;  for  the  fimpliclty,  the  al- 
moll  divine  fimplicity,  of  Homer  is 
worth 


•  Mr  Say,  an  excellent  critic,  has  made  feme  juft  remarks  on  this  Englilh  fimile.  In  par- 
flclar,  he  reprobates  “  a  flood  of  glory,”  as  if  it  were  the  noon-day ;  the  application  of 
Heftor,  the  “  Ihephcrd  of  the  P'-®pki”  »» loft  by  «  the  fwains,”  &c.  Saix- 
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vrortb  more  than  all  the  glare  and 
glitter  that  can  be  contrived. 

I  fear,  Sir,  that  I  have  already  tref- 
pafled  upon  your  paper,  and,  left  1 
fhould  trefpafs  upon  your  patience 
alfo,  will  haften,  as  faft  as  poflible, 
to  a  conclufion  ;  obferving  only,  as  1 
go,  that  the  fall'e  delicacy,  of  which 
1  gave  a  proof  in  the  inftance  of  Phoe¬ 
nix,  has,  in  other  particulars  alfo, 
occafioned  a  flatnefs  in  the  Englifh 
Homer  that  never  occurs  in  the 
Greek.  Homer’s  heroes  refpefted 
their  gods  juft  as  much  as  the  Papifts 
refpeft  their  idols.  While  their  own 
caufe  profpered,  they  were  a  very 
good  fort  of  gods ;  but  a  revcrfe  of 
fortune  taking  place,  they  treated 
them  with  a  familiarity  nothing  Ihort 
of  blafphemy.  Thefe  outrages  Pope 
has  diluted  with  fuch  a  proportion  of 
good  Chriftian  meeknefs,  that  all  the 
fpirit  of  the  old  bard  is  quenched  en¬ 
tirely.  In  like  manner,  the  invec¬ 
tive  of  his  heroes  is  often  foothed  and 
tamed  away  fo  eftedlually,  that,  in- 
ftead  of  the  fmartnefs  and  acrimony 
of  the  original,  we  find  nothing  but 
the  milkinefs  of  the  bell  good  man¬ 
ners.  In  nice  dlfcrlmlnations  of  cha- 
rafter  Homer  is  excelled  by  none ; 
but  his  tranflator  makes  the  perfons 
Gent.  Mag. 


of  his  poem  fpeak  all  one  languages 
they  are  all  alike,  ftately,  pompous, 
and  ftiff.  In  Homer  we  hnd  accu¬ 
racy  without  littlenefs,  cafe  without 
negligence,  grandeur  without  oftcn- 
tatlon,  fublimity  without  labour.  I 
do  not  hnd  them  in  Pope.  He  is 
often  turgid,  often  tame,  often  care- 
lefs^;  and,  to  what  caufe  it  was  ow¬ 
ing  1  will  not  even  furmife,  upon 
many  occafions  has  given  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  whole  paflages  utterly 
befide  their  meaning. 

If  my  fair  countrywomen  will  give 
a  ftranger  credit  for  fo  much  intelli¬ 
gence,  novel  at  leaft  to  them,  they 
will  know  hereafter  whom  they  have 
to  thank  for  the  wcarinefs  with  which 
many  of  them  have  tolled  through 
Homer  ;  they  may  reft  allured,  that 
the  learned,  the  judicious,  the  po¬ 
lite  fcholars  of  all  nations,  have  not 
been,  to  a  man,  miftaken  and  de¬ 
ceived  ;  but  that  Homer,  whatever 
figure  he  may  make  in  Englifh,  is  in 
himfelf  intitled  to  the  higheft  pralfe 
that  his  moil  fanguine  admirers  have 
bellowed  upon  him.  Pope  refembles 
Homer  juft  as  Homer  refembled  him- 
fclf  when  he  was  dead.  His  figure 
and  his  features  might  be  found,  but 
their  animation  was  all  departed. 

Alethxs. 


Defcriplion  ePune  tret  grande  Machine  Ehilrique,  isc.  A  Defeription  ef  a 
very  large  Eleilrical  Machine  placed  in  the  Mufeum  ^Teyler  at  Haar¬ 
lem,  and  of  the  Experiments  made  ’with  the  faid  Machine.  By  Martin  us 
Van  Marum,  DoBor  in  Philofophy  and  Medicine^  lAc. 


Dr  Van  Marum,  In  his  preface, 
invites  the  philofophical  world 
to  afllft  him  in  fuggelling  experi¬ 
ments  to  be  made  with  this  very 
powerful  machine,  and  promifes  to 
do  every  jullice  to  the  thoughts  of 
fuch  philofbphers  as  may  lead  to  fu¬ 
ture  difcovcrics. 

The  machine  confifts  of  two  plates, 
each  of  65  Englifh  inches’  in  diame¬ 
ter,  fixed  on  the  fame  axis,  at  the 
diilance  of  7  J-  Inches  from  each  o¬ 


ther.  The  cufhlons,  faced  with  wax¬ 
ed  taffata,  are  15^  Inches  in  length. 
The  axis  is  infulated,  and  every  pre¬ 
caution  that  experience  and  judg¬ 
ment  could  pqint  out  Is  ufed,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  efcape  of  the  eleftricity  col¬ 
lected  by  the  fridlon  of  the  plates. 
Two  men  are  required  to  turn  the 
machine;  and  its  principal  effedsare 
as  follow : 

To  a  very  (harp  fteel  point,  the 
couduClor  gave  fparks  at  the  dijlaiice 

ef 
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of  half  an  inch.  Mr  Naime’s  great 
machine,  made  for  the  Duke  ofTuf- 
cany,  gave  fparks  to  a  point  at  the 
eiiilance  of  no  more  than  the  zoth  of 
an  inch. 

The  fame  point  fixed  on  the  ex* 
tremity  of  the  politive  conductor  fo 
as  to  proje^  three  inches  beyond 
the  fuiifacc,  gave  rays  of  fix  inches 
long  to  a  ball  of  three  inches  dia¬ 
meter.  * 

Continual  flafiies  were  thrown  out 
from  a  ball  of  4^  inches  diameter. 
Thefe  bnifh-like  emanations  were  15 
or  16  inches  long.  There  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  engraving  of  one  of  them  in  this 
work. 

Thefe  flafhes  being  received  on  a 
conduflor,  from  which  hung  a  fmall 
wire,  the  wire  was  illuminated  for 
its  whole  length  in  a  curious  manner. 
This  phenomenon  has  been  long  fince 
obferved  with  other  machines :  but 
the  furprifing  circumilance  here  is, 
that  zoy  feet  of  iron  wire  of  the  of 
an  inch  diameter  received  at  the  rate 
of  upwards  of  300  flafhes  in  a  mi¬ 
nute,  and  at  every  flafh  became  lu¬ 
minous  in  its  whole  length  by  emit¬ 
ting  fparks  of  about  an  inch  long. 
The  writer  finds  that  the  number  of 
fparks  thus  emitted  from  the  wire  at 
every  ioflant  were  about  icc,coo. 

If  the  human  body  be  made  part 
of  the  conduftor  for  conveying  off  a 
fpark  from  this  machine,  it  receives  a 
Ihock  equal  to  that  of  a  foot  of 
charged  glafs. 

Gun-powder  is  almoft  always  fired 
in  Mr  Wilfon’s  manner  by  this  ma¬ 
chine  in  half  a  minute.  Other  bo¬ 
dies  may  be  inflamed  by  the  fpark, 
fuch  as  tinder,  rofin,  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine  and  olive  oil. 

A  fingle  fpark  melted  a  piece  of 
leaf  gold  through  its  whole  length, 
which  was  ?o  inches,  Its  breadth  be¬ 
ing  half  a  line. 

Dr  Alarum’s  conclufioo,  at  p.  66. 
that  this  machine  is  as  ftrong  as  can 
be  made,is  evidently  ill  founded.  For 


though  it  may  not  be  poflible  to 
have  a  better  infulation  with  glafs 
than  the  Haarlem  machine  poileflcs, 
yet  thofe  very  conductors  would  give 
longer  fparks  if  the  eleAricity  were 
thrown  in  with  more  velocity ;  that 
is,  if  there  were  more  plates  at  works 

The  ordinary  fparks  arc  zi  inches 
long,  the  longeft  are  Z4  inches. 
They  are  of  a  ferpentine  form,  and 
emit  ramifications  of  fix,  feven,  or 
eight  inches  long  throughout  their 
whole  length. 

The  flafhes  that  paft  along  a  bron¬ 
zed  furface  of  fix  feet  in  length, 
have  all  the  appearance  of  lightning. 

A  jar  of  one  fquare  foot  furface^ 
aud  having  four  inches  of  the  top 
uncoated,  difeharged  itfelf  fponta- 
ncoufly,  twice  at  every  turn  of  the 
plates,  or  about  80  times  in  a  minute. 

The  fenfation  of  a  fpidcr’s  web  on 
the  face  is  felt  at  fix,  feven,  and  fomc- 
times  eight  feet  diftance  from  the 
coi)du£lor. 

Two  condufting  plates  of  fix  feet 
diameter  were  ufed  to  charge  a  plate 
of  air.  When  the  diftance  of  the 
plates  was  two  feet,  the  fhock  they 
gave  was  univetfal;  when  it  was  four 
feet,  the  fhock  was  felt  at  the  elbow; 
at  fix  feet,  it  extended  to  the  wrift ; 
and  iz  feet,  it  was  felt  in  the  joints  of 
the  fingers. 

The  attraflion  of  the  conduflor 
on  a  fine  thread  of  fix  feet  in  leagth 
is  fuch,  that  at  the  diftance  of  38 
feet  it  hung  a  foot  out  of  the  per¬ 
pendicular. 

A  (harp  point  is  luminous  at  the 
diftance  of  28  feet  from|the  conduc¬ 
tor;  and  the  air  of  the  mufeum,  after 
five  minutes  working  the  machine,  is 
fo  eledrized,  that  at  40  feet  diftancf 
the  balls  of  Cavaliu’s  elcdtromcter  di¬ 
verge  half  an  Inch. 

The  experiments  hitherto  men¬ 
tioned  were  made  with  the  pafitivc 
conductor.  Dr  Van  Marum’s  trials 
with  the  negative  conductor  exhibit 
a  very  ftrong  power;  but,  as  might 
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be'expeAed,  from  the  conftru^oa 
of  his  machine,  inferior  to  the  po- 
fitire. 

A  very  decifive  fet  of  experiments 
made  by  infulating  various  perfons  of 
different  fexes  and  ages,  (hows  that 
neither  the  plus  nor  minus  elcArici* 
ties  make  any  perceptible  change  in 
the  pulfe. 

The  effefts  of  the  eleftric  fpark 
paffed  through  feveral  different  kinds 
of  air  are  concifely  related.  Thefe 
are  curious  and  important,  but  can¬ 
not  conveniently  be  abridged. 

The  ele^ric  corrufeation  on  a 
bronzed  furface  having  the  neared 
rcfemblance  to  lightning  of  any  arti¬ 
ficial  appearance  we  are  able  to  pro¬ 
duce,  it  occurred  to  the  author  to 
make  his  trials  by  expofing  a  thun- 
der-houfc  to  the  fpark  conduced  a- 
long  fuch  a  furface.  I’he  fadfs  point 
out  a  rennarkable  and  important  con- 
clufion  refpe^ing  blunt  and  pointed 
conductors.  This  Halh  (trikes  a  point 
Or  a  ball  with  equal  force ;  fo  that  it 
(hould  feem  that  a  pointed  conduc¬ 
tor  is  preferable  to  a  conduftor  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  ball,  in  that  circum- 
ftance  only  where  the  point  can  fuli- 
cit  the  eleftric  matter  directly  from 
the  main  cloud  ;  but  when  a  long 
chain  of  ragged  clouds  arc  fufpended 
beneath  the  principal  cloud,  the  flafh 
will  be  equally  denfe  and  fudden, 
whether  it  falls  on  a  blunt  or  (harp 
conductor.  But,  as  Mr  V.  Marum  ob- 
ferves,  the  principal  advantage  of  a 
conduftor  to  a  building  docs  not  con- 
lift  in  preventing  the  lightning  from 
ftriking  it,  but  in  prcferving  the  edi¬ 
fice,  by  conveying  the  eleftricity  to 
the  earth.  The  philofophic  reader 
will  fee  that  this  fubjeff  is  not  yet 
exhauiled. 

Some  experiments  of  the  phofphoric 
light  produced  by  paflingthc  eleftric 
fpark  near  certain  bodies  are  men¬ 
tioned.  In  fugar  a  kind  of  inflam¬ 
mation  was  produced,  a  reddifh  flame 
being  often  feen  of  al^ut  two  inches 
in  height. 

Vot.  II.  N-’y. 


The  battery  charged  by  this  ma¬ 
chine  confifted  of  13;  bottles  of  one 
fquarc  foot  each.  It  Hood  the  dif- 
charge  very  well,  though  Natrn^% 
precaution  of  ufing  a  long  circuit  was 
not  ufed.  Mr  V.  Marum  thinks 
this  good  quality  is  due  to  the  Bo¬ 
hemian  glafs  the  jars  were  made  of. 
Some  of  its  cffedls  are  the  following: 

When  it  difeharged  fpontaneoufly, 
the  furface  of  the  glafs  was  made 
rough  in  lines  of  a  quarter  and  fome- 
times  half  an  inch  breadth. 

The  difeharge  being  made  between 
two  pieces  of  ivory,  loaded  with 
weights  of  two  pounds,  the  ivory 
was  difploded  into  pieces,  and  the 
weights  thrown  to  the  height  of  a- 
bout  five  inches. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-two  leaves 
of  writing-paper,  far  from  being  of 
the  thinnelt  fort,  were  pierced  by  the 
difeharge.  '('he  hole  was  of  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

rhe  battery  melted  15  feet  of  iron 
wire  of  the  1-^  of  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter. 

Magnetifm  was  given,  taken  away, 
or  changed,  by  this  difeharge  ma^ 
through  bars  of  fteel.  From  the  ge¬ 
neral  tenor  of  the  magnetical  experi¬ 
ment  it  appears,  that  the  pofition  of 
the  poles  depends  not  at  all  on  the 
dire^ion  of  the  cle£fric  matter,  but 
on  the  dire^ion  of  the  extremities  of 
the  bar,  the  (hock  producing  no  o- 
ther  effeA  than  would  have  arifen 
from  a  ilrong  agitation  of  the  parts 
of  the  iron  by  other  mechanical 
means. 

The  revivification  of  metallic  cal¬ 
ces,  namely  minium,  cerufe,  crocus 
martis,  calces  of  zinc  and  of  anti¬ 
mony,  was  performed  in  the  moft  fa- 
tisfaftory  manner.  For  they  were  all, 
except  the  iron,  received  fo  as  to  be 
feparated  from  the  calcined  portion, 
and  proved  to  be  the  real  metals  by 
diffolving  them  in  acids. 

Among  the  fads  that  arife  from 
paffing  the  (hock  through  metallic 
wires,  there  is  one  fo  truly  fingullr 

Y  that 
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that  it  dcfcrves  to  be  literally  tranf-  appear  that  gold  wire'was  expofed  to 
lated.  Here  follows  the  paflage.  the  (hock. 

‘In  melting  a  (horter  iron  wire,  I  ‘In  attempting  to  felze  the  filar 
obferved  a  phenomenon,  that  as  far  menls  of  calx  above  defcribed,  (con- 
as  I  know  is  entirely  new.  When  tinuesthe  author),  I  obferved  appear* 
half  the  length  of  wire  is  taken  that  ances  that  feem  quife  alloniihing,  ' 
the  battery  is  capable  of  melting  and  which  I  cannot  yet  account  for. 
witen  charged  to  a  certain  height.  When  the  finger  or  any  other  body 
and  the  fame  charge  is  pafled  thro’  Is  brought  within  an  inch  or  two 
this  half  length,  the  whole  or  the  from  fome  of  the  filaments  that  float 
greateft  part  of  the  wire  is  changed  in  the  air,  they  arc  attrafted  ;  but 
into  calx  ;  In  this  latter  cafe  the  un-  as  foon  as  they-  have  touched  the  at- 
caicined  part  being  difperfed  In  the  trafting  body  they  fly  off  with  con¬ 
form  of  very  fmall  red-hot  globules,  fidciable  fwlftnefs,  at  the  fame  time 
The  calx  into  w’hich  the  iron  w’ire  is  dividing  themfelves  into  two  or  more 
converted,  produces  a  very  great  parts.  Thefe  filaments  thus  repel- 
quantity  of  long  flakes,  or  fmall  fila-  led  are  afterwards  continually  repel- 
jiients,  from  half  an  inch  to  three  led  by  any  thing  that  Is  brought 
inches  In  length,  and  of  various  near  them,  though  It  be  made  to 
thicknefs.  I  have  feen  one  about  approach  ever  fo  gently.  Other  fi- 
two  lines  thick.  Thefe  filaments  rife  laments  from  the  very  firft,  without 
flowly  in  the  midll  of  a  cloud  of  having  touched  any  thing,  fly  from 
fnioke  that  Is  formed  at  the  fame  all  approaching  bodies.  And  the 
time  by  the  calcination  of  the  Iron,  event  has  been  the  fame,  as  far  as 
When  the  battery  Is  higher  charged,  I  could  examine,  whether  1  have 
or  when  the  wire  has  been  taken  too  prelented  my  finger,  a  ball  of  two 
Iliort,  then  thefe  fmall  filaments  arc  inches  in  diameter,  or  a  very  lharp 
divided  into  Hill  fmallcr  ones,  and  a  ftcel  point.*^ 

ft  ill  higher  charge  converts  all  the  After  this  detail  of  the  contents  of 
wire  into  a  thick  fmoke  in  which  no  the  work,  the  reader  will  fee  that  It 
filaments  can  be  obferved,  or  if  there  is  unneceffary  to  attempt  to  direft 
be  any  they  are  very  minute.  It  is  his  judgment  by  offering  an  opinion 
difhcult  to  find  with  prccifion  the  on  its  merits.  They  who  can  pro¬ 
charge  that  will  entirely  diffolvc  wire  cure  the  work,  will  find  Its  contents 
of  a  given  length  and  thicknefs  Into  of  high  value  and  Importance  ;  and 
the  largeft  filaments  ’  they  who  cannot,  will  doubtlefs  be 

Tin  wire  likewife  produced  this  thankful  for  the  extrafts  here  offer- 
remarkabic  phenomenon.  It  does  not  ed  for  their  acceptance.  N. 

J^latfs  Review. 


A  ColIeRien  cf  Gaelic  Proverbs  ard  Familiar  Phrafes,  accompanied  with  an 
~F.ngUJh  Tranjlation  ;  by  Donald  Macintosh. 


native  language  a  peculiar  elegance  The  compiler  has  accompanied 
and  flrength,  which  cannot  be  fo  many  of  the  proverbs  with  explana- 
well  transfufed  into  another  tongue ;  tory  notes,  tending  to  Illuflrate  fome 
nererthelefs  the  mere  Englifli  reader  of  the  ancient  pradiccs  ftill  continued 
will  fee  them  pregnant  with  the  in  the  Highlands, 
flrongcfl,  features  of  mafeuline  good  On  the  proverb, 

:  ■  4  An^ 


1 


CtUbrated  Trial  of  Valour. 


<*  Amfeatnach  cunndarium,  cha 
chunndain  ris That  is,  “  The  man 
who  keeps  no  account  of  his  good 
a^s  to  me,  I’ll  repay  without  mea- 
fare  He  has  the  following  note^ 

“  Said  by  Henry  Wynd  at  the 
confli^I  betwixt  the  Maepherfons  and 
Davidfons  on  the  north  Inch  of 
Perth : 

**  I  cannot  forbear  taking  this  op¬ 
portunity  of  pointing  out  a  midake 
of  the  Scottifli  hiltonans,  a  midake 
th;y  have  been  led  into,  by  their  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  Gaelic  language,  and 
the  dmilarity  of  the  two  names  Clan 
Mhic  Dhai,*  i.  e.  the  Davidfons ;  and 
Clan  Mhic  Aoi*,  i.  e.  the  Mackays. 

1  mult  crave  the  indulgence  of  rela¬ 
ting  at  length  the  dory  which  gave 
rife  to  the  above  faying. 

In  the  year  1291,  Macdonald  King 
of  the  Ifles  (which  title  he  acquired 
in  virtue  of  in  invitation  from  the 
other  chiefs  to  lead  them  againd 
the  Danes,  and  afterwards  by  a  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  heirefs  of  the  Danilh 
monarchy  in  Sky,)  fent  his  nephew, 
Angus  Macintofh  of  that  Ilk,  to 
Dougall  Dali  Macgillicattan,  chief 
of  the  Clan  Chattan,  to  acquaint  him 
that  the  King  intended  to  vidt  him. 
At  this  time  it  was  a  cudom  when 
the  King  or  Lord  paid  a  vilit  to  any 
of  his  vaflals,  that  he  was  prefented 
with  the  daughter,  or,  failing  adaugh* 
ter,  the  wife  of  the  vafial,  fur  his 
companion  for  the  night,  if  required. 
This  barbarous  cudom,  though  fel- 
dom  pradifed,  Macgillicattan  knew 
would  not  be  difpenfed  with  upon  this 
occalion  ;  and  having  an  only  daugh¬ 
ter,  in  order  to  prevent  the  bad  con- 
fcquence  he  foiefaw  would  happen, 
he  offered  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  Macintofh,  together  with  his  e- 
date,  and  the  chieftainihip  of  the 
Clan  Chattan.  This  event  accord¬ 
ingly  took  place  ;  and  Macintofh  by 
this  means  became  captain  or  leader 
of  the  Clan  Chattan. 

The  greated  part  of  Macintolh’s 
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edate  thus  acquired  being  a  confi- 
derable  time  let  to  the  Camerons, 
and  they  having  often  refufed  to  pay 
the  dipulated  rent,  Macintofh  was 
often  obliged  to  feize  their  cattle ;  in 
confequeiice  of  which  feveral  con- 
flicls  enfued  betwixt  them,  with  va¬ 
rious  fuccefs  ;  but  as  that  of  Inner- 
nahavon  in  Badenoch  gave  rife  to 
the  one  on  the  north  Inch  of  Perth,  I 
fhall  briefly  relate  both. 

About  the  year  1296,  the  Came¬ 
rons  convened  their  numerous  clan 
and  dependants,  together  with  fucK 
others  as  they  could  prevail  up¬ 
on  to  afdd  them,  as  the  Campbells, 
Macdonalds,  &c.  to  make  rcpriCals. 
on  Macintofh;  who  knowing  their  in¬ 
tention,  fuon  collected  an  equal  force,, 
confiding  alfo  of  feveral  clans,  under  ^ 
the  general  name  of  Clan  Chattan,  to, 
oppofe  them  ;  but  when  the  two  ar¬ 
mies  came  in  fight,  an  unfcafonable. 
difference  arofe  betwixt  two  of  thefe 
Clans,  viz.  the  Maepherfons  and 
Davidfons ;  though  they  both  agreed 
that  Macintofh  fhould  command  ths 
whole,  as  Captain  of  the  Clan  Chat¬ 
tan,  yet  they  could  not  agree  who 
fhould  have  the  right  of  the  other : 
Maepherfun  of  Cluny  contended  for. 
it  as  chief  of  the  Clan  Chattan  ;  and 
Davidfon  of  Iiinernahavon,  as  being 
head  of  another  branch  equally  an¬ 
cient.  The  difpute  was  at  length  re¬ 
ferred  to  Macintofh  the  captain,  who 
imprudently  decided  it  in  favour  of 
Davidfon  of  Innernahavon  ;  wliicli. 
gave  fuch  offence  to  Maepherfon  of 
Cluny,  that  he  drew  off  his  men, 
who  flood  idle  fpe£lators,  while  the 
Macintofhes  and  Davidfons,  over¬ 
powered  by  numbers,  were  defeated. 
Macintofh  being  irritated  and  dif- 
appointed  by  this  behaviour  of  the 
Maepherfons,  on  the  night  follow¬ 
ing,  fent  his  own  bard  to  the  camp 
of  the  Maepherfons,  as  if  he  had  come 
from  the  Camerons  to  provoke  them 
to  fight ;  which  he  accomplifhed  by 
repeating  the  following  fatyrical  lines: 

X  2  'i'ha 


i9x  Ce!thrMted7rial^Fahmt 


Tha  kchd  na  feilleadh  air  an  tom. 

It  am  Balg'Shuilich  donna  na  dbraip ; 
Cha  b’e  bhuir  cairdeas  ruinn  a  bh*  ann 

A  chbhur  lamh  a  bhi  tail. 

/.  e.  “  'fhc  falfe  party  arc  on  the 
field,  beholding  the  chief  in  danget : 
it  was  not  your  love  to  us  that  made 
you  abflain  from  fighting,  but  merely 
your  own  cowardice.” 

This  reproach  fo  Rung  Maepher- 
fon,  that  calling  up  his  men,  he  at* 
tacked  the  Camerons  that  fame  night 
In  their  camp,  and  made  a  dreadful 
flaughter  of  them,  purfued  them  to 
the  foot  of  Binn  imhais,  and  killed 
their  chief,  Charles  Macgilony,  at  a 
place  ‘called  Cvire  Thearlaicht  i.  e- 
**  Charles’s  Valley.” 

Though  the  above  conflift  put  an 
end  to  the  difpute  with  the  Came¬ 
rons  at  that  time,  yet  it  created  an¬ 
other  equally  dangerous  betwixt  the 
Maepherfons  and  Davidfons :  thefe 
were  perpetually  plundering  and  kill¬ 
ing  each  other  ;  infomuch,  that  the 
King  fent  Lindfay  Eatl  of  Craw¬ 
ford,  and  Dunbar  Earl  of  Moray, 
two  of  the  greateft  noblemen  in  the 
kingdom,  to  compromife  matters  and 
reconcile  them.  This  being  found 
impof&blc  to  do  without  bloodfhcd, 
gave  rife  to  the  celebrated  trial  of  va¬ 
lour  on  the  north  Inch  of  Perth, 
which  happened  on  Monday  before 
the  feaft  of  St  Michael,  in  the  time 
of  King  Robert  the  III.  in  the  year 
1396. 

The  Scottifh  hidorians  fay  that  it 
was  fought  betwixt  the  Clan  Chat- 
tan  and  Clan  Kay  ;  the  laft  they 
fnppofed  to  be  the  Mackays,  in- 
ftcad  of  the  Clan  Cay  or  Davidfons, 
which  occafioned  their  miftake,  the 
Mackays  not  even  inhabiting  near, 
but  at  a  great  didance  from  the  Clan 
Chattan. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Maepher¬ 
fons  and  Davidfons  fhould  each 
choofe  thirty  men  from  their  fcvcral 
clans,  who  were  to  fight  before  the 
King  and  court,  and  the  conquerors 
were  ever  after  to  be  the  fuperior. 

'  '  The  north  Inch  of  Perth  was  cho- 


fen  as  the  field  of  battle;  and  the 
combatants  were  allowed  no  other 
weapons'but  broad  fwords. 

'I'he  day  appointed  being  come, 
both  parties  appeared ;  but  upon  mu- 
Rering  the  combatants,  the  Maepher¬ 
fons  wanted  one  of  their  number,  he 
having  fallen  fick.  It  was  propofed 
to  balance  the  difference,  by  with¬ 
drawing  one  of  the  Davidfons  ;  but 
fo  refolved  were  they  upon  conquer¬ 
ing  their  opponents,  that  not  one 
would  be  prevailed  upon  to  quit  the 
danger.  In  this  emergency,  one  Henry 
Wynd,  a  foundling  brought  up  in  an 
hofpital  at  Perth,  commonly  called 
an  Gaii  Cram,  i.  e.  ”  the  Crooked 
Smith,”  offered  to  fupply  the  fick 
man’s  place  for  a  French-crown  of 
gold,  about  three  half-crowns  Ster¬ 
ling  money;  a  great  fum  in  thofedays. 

Every  thing  being  now  fettled,  the 
combatants  began  with  incredible 
fury  ;  and  the  Crooked  Smith  being 
an  able  fwordfman,  contributed  much 
to  the  honour  of  the  day,  viftory  de¬ 
claring  for  the  Maepherfons,  of  whom 
only  I  o  befides  the  Gobh  Crom  were 
left  alive,  and  all  dangeroufly  wound¬ 
ed.  The  Davidfons  were  all  cut  off 
except  one  man;  who,  remaining  un¬ 
hurt,  threw  himfelf  into  the  Tay,  and 
efcaped. 

Henry  Wynd  fet  out  from  Perth 
after  the  battle,  with  a  horfe-load 
of  his  effe6Is,  and  fwore  he  would 
not  take  up  his  habitation  till  his 
load  fell ;  which  happened  in  Strath- 
done,  in  Aberdeenihire,  where  he 
took  up  his  refidence.  The  place 
is  Rill  called  Ltac  *ic  a  Ghobhain, 
i.  e.  “  The  Smith’s  Dwelling.” 
The  Smiths,  or  Gows,  and  Macgla- 
fhans,  arc  commonly  called  Slioehd  0 
Ghobh  Chruinif  i.  e.  The  defeen- 
dants  of  the  Crooked  Smith;”  but 
all  agree  that  he  had  no  poRerity, 
though  he  had  followers  of  the  firit 
rank,  to  the  number  of  1 2,  who  were 
proud  of  being  reputed  the  children 
of  fo  valiant  a  man ;  and  the  more 
to  ingratiate  thcmfelvcs  in  his  favour. 
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they  genenlly  learned  tomake'fworda 
as  well  as  to  ufc  them  ;  which  occa> 
fioned  their  being  called  Gmv,  /.  e. 
••  Smith.”  His  I  a  apprentices  fpread 
tbemfelvct  all  over  the  kingdom. 
Moft  of  them  took  the  name  of  Ma- 
cintojh  ;  thofe  who  sprite  otherwife, 
own  their  defeent  from  them,  though 
many  of  them  are  Maepherfons,  &c. 

Smith  of  Balharry’s  motto,  **  Ca* 
raid  an  am  feum,”  i.  e.  “A  friend 
in  need,”  feems  to  allude  to  the 
Gobh  Croms  aihfting  the  Maepher- 
foDs  on  the  above  occafion. 


At  foon  IS  the  Gobh  Crom  had 
killed  a  man,  he  fat  down  to  reft  3 
and  being  perceived  by  the  captain, 
he  demanded  the  reafoo ;  the  other 
anfwered,  that  he  had  performed  hit 
engagement,  and  done  enough  for 
his  wages :  the  captain  replied,  that 
no  wages  would  be  counted  to  him, 
he  Ihould  have  an  equivalent  for  hit 
valour  ;  upon  which  he  immediately 
got  up  to  light,  and  repeated  the  a* 

bove  laying.” - Pen.  Macin.  Pen. 

Meeph.  Buchan.  Abercrom.  Hifi,  ef 
Morayt  &c.  &c. 


AdJrefi  of  One  Hundred  and  7*<«w  chief  Her  it  ore  and  Heads  ef  Clans  in  tha 
Hiphlands  of  Scotland  to  King  George  /.  on  his  Accejjion  to  the  Thrones 
nunich,  by  Court  Intrigue,  nvas  prevented  from  being  delivered  to  his  Majefty, 
The  cenfequence  •was,  that  the  Clans,  in  refentment  of  this  fiippofed  ne- 
gle£l,  raifed  a  Rebellion  in  the  follvwing  year  1715.  Faithfully  copied 
from  the  original  prejerved  in  the  Mufseum  of  the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 


May  it  pie afe  your  Majefy, 

W£  of  the  chief  heritors  and  o> 
thers  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  under  fubferibing,  beg  leave 
to  exprefs  the  joy  of  our  hearts  at 
your  Majeily’s  happy  accefGon  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  Your 
Majefty  has  the  blood  of  our  ancient 
Monarchs  in  your  veins  and  in  your 
family  ;  may  that  Royal  Race  ever 
continue  to  reign  over  us.  YourMaje- 
fty’s  princely  virtues,  and  the  happy 
profpeft  we  have  in  your  royal  fa> 
rally,  of  an  uninterrupted  fucceilion 
of  Kings  to  fway  the  Britifli  feeptre, 
mud  extinguifh  thofe  divifions  and 
conteds  which  in  former  times  too 
much  prevailed,  and  unite  all  w’ho 
have  the  happinefs  to  live  under  your 
Majedy  Into  a  firm  obedience  and 
loyalty  to  your  Majedy’s  perfon,  fa¬ 
mily,  and  government ;  and  as  our 
prcdecefTurs  have  for  many  ages  had 
the  honour  to  didinguifh  themfelves 
by  their  loyalty,  fo  we  do  mod  hum¬ 
bly  aflure  your  Majedy,  that  wc  will 
reckon  it  our  honour  dedfaltly  to  ad¬ 


here  to  you,  and  with  our  lives  and 
fortunes  to  fupport  your  crown  and 
dignity  againd  all  oppofers. 

Pardon  us,  great  Sir,  to  implore 
your  royal  proteAIon  againd  any 
who  labour  to  mifreprefent  us,  and 
who  rather  ufe  their  endeavours  to 
create  mifunderdandings  than  to  en¬ 
gage  the  hearts  of  your  fubjeds  to 
that  loyalty  and  cheerful  affefiionate 
obedience  which  we  owe,  and  are 
ready  to  tedify  towards  your  Maje¬ 
dy.  Under  fo  excellent  a  King,  we 
are  perfuaded  that  we,  and  all  your 
other  peaceable  faithful  fubjeds,  fhail 
enjoy  their  jud  rights  and  liberties, 
and  that  our  enemies  fhall  not  be 
able  to  hurt  us  with  your  Majedy; 
for  whofe  royal  favour  we  prefume 
humbly  to  hope,  as  our  forefathers 
were  honoured  with  that  of  your 
Majedy’s  ancedors.  Our  mountains, 
though  undervalued  by  fome,  are  ne- 
verthelefs  acknowledged  to  have,  in 
all  times,  been  fruitful  in  producing 
hardy  and  gallant  men ;  and  fucb, 
we  hope,  diall  never  be  wanting  a- 
tnongd 
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nongfl:  us,  who  fhall  be  ready  to 
undergo  all  dangers  in  defence  of. 
your  Majefty’s,  and  your  royal  po- 
ftcrity’s,  only  rightful  title  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain.  Our  be¬ 
haviour  (hall  always  witnefs  for  us. 


that,  with  unalterable  firmnefs  snd 
zeal,  we  are,  • 

May  it  pleafe  your  Majefty, 
your  Majefty’s  moft  loyal, 
moft  obedient,  and  moft  dutiful 
fubje£ts  and  fervants. 


Alex.  M'Donell  of  Glengprie 
Mackintolh  of  that  Ilk 
Cameron  of  Lockeill 
o.  Stewart  of  Ardlheall 
Farq.  M'GUlcray  of  Dunma- 
glafs 

Donald  M‘Donell  of  Lundie 
Alex.  M‘Donell  of  Ardochle 
John  M'Donell  of  Gaudarge 
Normand  M'JLeod  of  Dry- 
nach 

Monnand  M'Lcod  of  Gri- 
femilh 

John  M'Donell  of  Ardnabie 
Hugh  Frafer  of  Gufachan 
John  M‘Tavilh  of  Little 
Garth 

Thomas  Frafer 
D.  Mackdonald 
Rod.  Chilholm  of  Comer 
Jo.  Stewart  of  Appine 
Jo.  Grant  of  GlenmorlHone 
A.  M'Donald  of  Glcnco 
Jo.  M'Donell  of  Shienne 
Alex.  M'Douell  of  Kytrie' 
Alex.  M‘Oonell  of  Ealler 
CuUachy 

Rod.  M'Leod  of  Ullinifh 
Will.  M‘Leod  of  Vaterftein 
younger 

Will.  M‘Leod  of  Hullinilh 
Kenneth  M‘Lcod  of  Kalli- 
faig 

William  Frafer  of  CuUidace 
younger 

Simon  Frafer  of  Crochcl 

John  Frafer  of  innerehannilh 
)un.  Campbell  of  Lochineil 
Ang.  M'Intolh  of  KcUachie 

feM‘Dougal  of  DunoUich 
.  M'Pherfon  of  Cluny 
La.  M'Pherfon  of  Noid 
Alex.  M‘Donell  Lcick 


Jo.  M‘Donell  of  Oberchalder 
Will.  M'Leod  of  Hamer  ju¬ 
nior 

J<^  M'Leod  of  Gefto 
Ro.  M‘Leod  of  Enlay 
Alex.  M‘Lcoid  Handreavich 
John  Chifholm  of  Knockfine 
Tavilh  M'Tavilh  Pellelyne 
Aene  M‘Doncll  of  Mucke- 
rach 

Hugh  Frafer  of  Aberlkic 
Tho.  Houfton  of  Dulchira- 
chan 

James  Campbell  of  Auchin- 
brek 

Anneas  M‘Donell  of  Draai- 
chane 

Ro»  M'Leod  of  Hamer 
D.  M'Leod  of  Sandeck 
Don.  M‘Lcod  of  Eboft 
Will.  M'Leod  of  Skarboll 
Lachlan  M'Kinnon  of  Brec- 
kinfh 

Thomas  Frafer  of  Efkedell 
T.  Frafer  of  Koklanie 
Alexander  Frafer  of  Clcnu- 
akie 

Hugh  Frafer  younger  of  E- 
rogy 

Hugh  Frafer  of  Bethrabine 
Jo.  Frafer  of  Borlime 
MacLcane  of  that  Ilk 

Jo.  M' Lennon  of  that  Ilk 
)o.  M'l.eod  of  Contalich, 
tutor  of  M‘Leod 
Donald  M'Lcod  of  Talalker 
Alex.  M‘I)o:iald  of  Cleonag 
Ae  M'Donell  of  Tulloch 
Al.  M'Donald  of  Achnac- 
koichine 

Alex.  M'Donald  of  Bohuntin 
Jo.  M'DuncII  of  Inveroy 
\V.  Frafer  of  Kilbackic 


James  Frafer  of  Belladrum 
Alex.  Frafer  of  Kinapuntack 
Ha.  Frafer  of  Dunchea 
Jo.  Frafer  of  Kinbrely 
John  Frafer  of  Drumond 
Alex.  Mackenzie  of  Frafer- 
dale 

W.  MacDonell  of  Keappoch 
Ro.  M'Donald  of  Trinadrib 
J.  M'Donald  of  Ferfett 
Ranald  M'Donald  of  Co- 
ronCe 

Ro.  M'Donald  of  Murfllc 
Hugh  Frafer  of  Kinneries 
Ja.  Frafer  of  Kiluk 
Tho.  Frafer  of  Dunballoch 
Will.  Frafer  of  Killachule 
Ja.  Frafer  of  Newtown 
Hugh  Frafer  of  Little  Stniie 
Alex.  Frafer  of  Belnain 
John  Frafer  Ganmor 
Alex.  Frafer  of  Farrachne 
Alex.  Frafer  of  Eafterhead- 
Ihaw 

Hugh  Frafer  of  Ealler  Ar- 
dachie 

Junes  Frafer  of  Milndire 
Don.  M'Lean  of  Brolofs 
Hedor  MackLean  of  Coll 
D.  M'Lene  of  Tarbart 
Ang.  M'Lcane  of  Kenlocha- 
linc 

Allan  Af'Leane  of  Inver- 
fcadie 

T.  M'Lean  of  Mingarie 
Lacb.  M'Leane  of  Achura  , 
Don.  MacLean  of  Drimgig- 
ha  younger 

Allan  Macl.ean  of  Reddel 
Lauchlan  M'Lean  of  Driin* 
gigba  elder 

Laumlan  M'Lcane  of  Kil- 
mory 


The  P(mer  of  Love  and  Filial  Duty.  From  the  French  of  M.  Imbezt. 


At  the  time  of  the  protedorlhip  of 
Cromwell,  Lord  Mirvey  was  one  of 
thofe  vidims  whom  that  ufurper  had  dclli- 
ncU  as  a  facriiice  to  his  intereil  or  revenge. 
Mirvey,  who  then  rclided  in  a  public  capa¬ 
city  at  a  foreign  court,  being  informed  that 
his  profeription  had  t^cn  fecrctly  rclblvcd 


on,  prepared  to  avoid  it  by  flight.  Bat  he 
had  left  at  London,  with  an  aged  lifter,  a 
daughter  named  an  only  child,  dear 

to  his  heart,  whom  he  had  quitted  with  re¬ 
gret,  and  whom  he  ardently  wilhed  to  fee 
arain.  He  had  juft  received  the  news  of  his 
flfter’j  death';  and  the  image  of  bis  daugh- 
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ter,  left  ■without  proteAion,  overcame  the  What  a  fituation  this  for  the  unfortunate 


idea  of  his  own  danger.  He  did  not 
to  expofe  himfelf  on  a  theatre  ■which  the  ty¬ 
rant  Had  decreed  to  be  the  feene  of  his 
death  :  but  he  took  fuch  precautions  as  pru¬ 
dence  fuggefted ;  for  the  fame  fentiment 
which  made  him  feek  his  dear  Julia  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life,  inl'pired  him  with  the  de¬ 
fire  of  preferving  it  for  her.  He  difguifed 
his  name,  his  rank,  and  his  features,  and  had 
at  laft  the  happinefs  of  arriving  in  l.ondon, 
and  of  rejoining  his  daughter  without  being 
known  or  even  fufpedled. 

In  Julia  wue  united  the  moll  interefting 
figure,  the  pureft  mind,  and  the  moll  fu- 
fceptible  heart.  She  loved  her  father  paf- 
fionately,  but  the  pleafure  of  feeing  him  was 
quickly  allayed  by  the  danger  which  threat¬ 
ened  him.  Joy  made  her  forget  this  for  a 
moment,  but  the  cruel  refleclion  immediate¬ 
ly  returned.  The  fentence  pronounced  a- 
gainll  him  haunted  her  thoughts;  Ihe  knew 
that  the  hatred  which  fuggefted  it  was  im- 
lacable,  and  her  heart  made  a  hidden  tran- 
tion  from  the  pureft  joy  to  the  moft  tortu¬ 
ring  anguilh.  “  Ah,  my  fatherl"  faid  Ihe 
hurtling  into  tears,  “  what  have  you  done  ? 
(hould  the  minifters  of  the  tyrant  tear  you 
from  my  arms !— The  delire  of  reviliting 
your  Julia  has  made  you  forgetful  of  your- 
ielf.  How  can  I  defend  that  life  which  you 
have  hazarded  for  my  fake  ?  This  proof  of 
your  love  draws  tears  of  affc&ion  from  my 
eyes ;  alas  1  it  may  Ihortly  coll  me  tears  of 
anguilh.  If  heaven,  which  at  prefent  permits 
tyranny,  Ihould  make  you  fall  its  viiftim, 

1  fliall  die ;  but  I  lhall  die  with  the  bitter 
thought  of  having  been  the  caufe  of  your 

death.” - Mirvey  preH'cd  his  daughter 

to  his  heart,  and  anfwered  her  with  his 
tears. 

It  became  nccelfary,  however,  to  confi- 
dcr  in  what  way  his  return  was  to  be  con¬ 
cealed.  The  Protcdlor  and  his  fervants  were 
vigilant — what  was  to  be  done,  and  to  whom 
■was  fuch  a  fecret  to  be  imparted  ?  Mirvey, 
content  with  the  love  and  the  duty  of  his 
daughter,  agreed  to  deprive  himfelf  of  the 
light  of  day,  to  be  in  a  manner  buried  a- 
Lve,  till  it  (hould  plcafc  heaven  to  avert  the 
hatred  of  his  perfecutor,  or  to  avenge  the 
fufierings  of  England. 

A  narrow  unfrequented  ■vault  under  the 
houfe  appeared  to  Julia  the  only  afylum  to 
which  me  could  intrull  a  depolit  fo  dear. 
This  vault  had  a  fmall  opening  Into  a  back 
court,  which  to  avoid  fufpicioii  Ihe  Ihut  up, 
and  a  lamp  afforded  him  the  only  light  he 
enjoyed.  Thus  a  dungeon,  dark  and  cold, 
was  the  only  means  which  the  unhappy  Ju¬ 
lia  could  devife  to  fave  her  father,  whofe 
jailor  (he  feemed  to  be,  even  when  exerting 
the  moft  affedionate  attentions.  Her  own 
hands  prepared  his  food,  and  Ihe' prudently 
avoided  feeing  him  during  the  day. 


Mirvey !  He  had  nothing  to  confole  hint 
but  a  few  books,  whict;,his  grief  made  him 
Ihut  asfoon  as  they '‘.i  ere  opened,  and  ink 
and  paper,  which  were  ufelefs,  becaufe  he 
found  himfelf  fccluded  from  the  reft  of  the 
world.  But  Julia,  though  more  at  liberty 
than  he,  fuffered  not  lefs.  Her  difquietude 
was  more  intolerable  than  the  irkfomenefs 
of  the  moft  vexatious  captitrity.  Her  fear 
made  her  put  a  wrong  conllru&ion  on  every 
thing  fhe  faw,  every  thing  Ihe  heard ;  and 
the  leaft  noife  made  her  tremble.  She 
burnt  with  deCre  to  hear  the  news  of  the 
court;  but  Ihe  durll  not  alk,  left  the  mo¬ 
tive  for  her  quellions  Ihould  be  fufpeifted. 
Her  father  was  for  ever  prefent  in  her 
thoughts!;  yet  (he  imagined  Ihe  could  not 
pronounce  his  name  without  betraying  him. 
Her  eyes  were  continually  attraSed  towards 
the  place  which  concealed  him,  tho’  they 
never  were  fuffered  to  reft  there  even  for  a 
moment,  left  a  (ingle  look  Ihould  difeover 
his  retreat. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  be  already  inte- 
refted  for  Julia);  but  he  knows  but  half  of 
her  diftrefs.  Her  heart,  fo  anxious  for  the 
fate  of  her  father,  was  belides  a  prey  t» 
love ;  to  that  fentiment  which,  in  the  foul 
of  an  Engli(hwoman,is  never  a  flight  affec¬ 
tion  or  feeble  emotion,  but  the  moft  impe¬ 
rious  of  palhons.  The  young  Thermond, 
worthy  at  once  of  her  love  and  of  her  e- 
fteem,  had  paid  his  addreffes  to  her  when 
her  aunt  was  alive,  who  a  few  months  be¬ 
fore  her  death  had  remitted  him  to  Julia’s 
father.  Mirvey  thought  him  not  unworthy 
of  his  alliance ;  but  ^terwards  for  political 
reafons  changed  his  mind.  The  father  of 
this  young  I.a>rd  had  taken  part  with  Crom¬ 
well,  and  Mirvey  had  charged  his  daughter 
to  forget  an  affedllon  which  now  appeared 
criminal  in  his  eyes. 

This  order  came  too  late.  Far  from  loo- 
fening  the  bonds  of  thefe  two  lovers,  it  only 
ferved  to  bind  them  the  clofer.  The  aunt, 
overcome  by  their  diftrefs,  and  feduced  by 
their  tears,  confented  to  their  union  by  a 
private  marriage.  Such  was  the  fituation  of 
Julia  at  the  return  of  her  father.  Having 
felicitated  her  upon  her  obedience,  of  which, 
however,  perhaps  he  was  not  perfuaded, 
“  My  dear  child  (faid  he),  I  demand  and 
exped  from  you  a  new  proof  of  yonr  docility 
and  affe&ion.  The  fecret  of  my  return  mine 
for  ever  remain  unknown.  If  my  deftiny 
do'.snot  alter,  I  am  refolved  that  the  world 
lhall  never  know  that  1  had  the  weaknefsto 
return  to  a  country  of  which  1  am  alhamed, 
and  which  has  dilhonoured  itfelf  by  its  fub- 
million  to  a  tyrant.  This  vault,  wUch  con¬ 
ceals  my  life  from  the  world,  mud  alfo  con¬ 
ceal  my  death.  Let  it  be  my  ^ve  as  it  has 
been  my  afylum.  But  1  wiU  that  my  fecret 
remain  even  after  my  death,  that  no  one  may 
know 
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knew  that  my  alhet  repofe  in  my  un^rate- 
^  country.  “  If  my  dauekter,  when  I  am 
gene,'’  liud  he  with  a  frightful  tone,**  (hall 
dKctwer  that  fecre.^d  gWe  her  up  to  the  a* 
aca^og  band  of  heaTcii ;  I  pronounce  upon 
her  from  thU  moment  my  paternal  maledk* 
tion :  and  if  by  a  ftill  more  criminal  infide* 
lUy  Ihc  dare,  whik  1  am  alive,  to  difcloie 
thia  fecret  to  any  one,  whoever  he  may  be, 
thii  weapon  (hall  (hed  my  blood  before  her 
eyes,  and  I  will  leave  to  my  difhonoured 
c«um'7  a  daughter  worthy  of  it — a  parri> 
cide.” 

Julia  knew  her  father’*  temper  too  well 
to  confider  this  dilcourfe  a*  a  common 
threat,  or  the  cfTcel  of  a  tranlltory  paflion. 
Mirvey,  whom  wc  have  hitherto  dtTrnbed 
as  an  afietiionate  father,  wa*  at  the  fame 
time  of  a  character  hrm  even  to  obllinacy, 
aod  in  temper  tierce  and  inflexible.  Irritated 
by  die  circumhance*  of  the  times,  and  by 
kU  misfortunes,  he  ha  1  become  ilill  more 
lavage  ;  fo  that  every  thing  was  to  be  feured 
from  his  defpiir. 

Jnlii  promifed,  and  even  hmil'd  herfelf  by 
an  oath  which  her  father  dilated.  Ker 
dsty  leemed  to  liave  berome  more  facredai 
S>c  had  deviated  from  it.  i.ovc,  which  had 
keen  the  occahon  of  her  fault,  had  not  freed 
her  from  the  remorfc  which  attended  it : 
and  though  there  had  lieen  no  other  mo> 
ttves,  the  recoiledion  of  a  fault  which  (he 
could  not  repent  of,  but  which  (be  could  not 
didem'ole,  would  have  been  fuiheient  to  oh* 
lige  her  to  the  blindeft  obedience. 

It  is  eafy  to  Imagine  how  difficult  fuch  a 
'kknee  mufl  have  Wen,  and  how  much  it 
would  incrcafe  the  embarraflinent  of  a  hrua- 
aion  already  fo  painful  and  fo  dilfreffing. 
'What  could  (he  fay  to  Thermond,  who,  in 
fight  of  a  lover  and  of  a  hulband,  confidered 
the  abode  of  hit  Julia  as  hit  own?  Could  (he 
dare  to  receive  him  in  dire<&  difobedience  of 
bar  father;  or  could  they  fee  one  another  in 
fpite  of  him,  over  the  vault  in  which  he 
was  immured,  when  perhaps  the  uoife  of 
their  fteps,or  the  found  of  their  voices,  mi^ht 
reach  his  ears  ?  Or  could  (he,in  converfation 
with  her  huiband,  difguife  the  trouble  of  her 
heart ;  or  juftify  herfelf,  when  an  oath  the 
BKift  £icred  condemned  her  to  (ilence  ? 

One  expedient,  however,  though  a  weak 
one,  fuggefled  itfelf  to  Julia.  She  wrote  to 
Thermond,  that  being  alone  in  the  houfe, 
where  (he  remained  in  expeAation  of  an  old 
female  relation,  and  not  being  in  a  condition 
to  declare  their  marriage,  Hie  thought  it  a 
duty  (he  owed  to  decency  and  to  her  honour 
to  deprive  herfelf  of  the  pleafure  of  feeing 
him  where  (he  was.  She  added,  that  all  the 
precautions  he  could  take  would  not  be  fuf- 
dcient  to  conquer  the  fear  of  an  involuntary 
iodiferetioD ;  and  that  relying  upon  his  love, 
(be  hoped  he  would  fpare  hit  dear  Julia  from 


a  (ider  a  few  leagne*  from  I.ondon,  who  a* 
lone  of  hi*  bmify  was  acquainted  with  hi* 
marriage,  and  in  whofe  houfe  Julia  propo* 
fed  to  meet  her  lord. 

The  pretence  flic  had  chofen  was  weak, 
efpectaUy  for  a  lover  tender  and  pafTionate 
Ute  hers.  But  neceffity  was  the  caufe;  and 
Julia’s  will  was  a  law  to  I'ltejinoBd.  Her 
letter,  while  it  afflidlcd  him’  exprclCed  fo 
much  tendemefs  and  fenfibiiity,  that  he 
could  not  but  fubmit  to  what  it  exaded. 
The  faithful  Julia,  in  recompence  (or  what 
(he  called  his  complaifancc,  promifed  to  fee 
him  at  his  diler'*  every  day«  and  Ihe  was 
true  to  her  promiCe. 

What  courage  and  fortitude  does  not  love 
infpire !  Julia,  with  a  delicate  conftitutian, 
enfeebled  by  vexation,  dividing  her  caret 
between  love  and  filial  duty,  devoted  the  day 
to  ker  hulband,  and  the  night  to  her  father. 
The  unhappy  Mirvey,  who  imagined  that 
hn  daughter  repaired  the  (atiguc  (he  gave 
herfelf  during  the  night  by  cue  and  quiet 
during  the  day,  was  yet  jufily  afraid  that 
her  health  had  fuifered.  He  knew  not  that 
Deep  never  vifited  her  eye-lids  either  by 
night  or  by  day.  To  what  fatigue  was  (he 
not  expofed  by  her  long  and  habitual  excur- 
fions  to  her  hulband  ?  to  what  embarrals- 
ment  in  concealing  from  him  the  true  reafon 
of  them  ?  Add  to  all  this,  the  vexatious  coa- 
firaint  in  which  (he  lived,  the  continual 
cotiflids  of  a  heart  full  of  filial  duty,  and  the 
tendered  love,  forced  to  hide  the  father 
from  the  huiband  and  the  huiband  from  the 
father.  'Whence  was  Ihe  to  derive  ftrength 
fufficient  to  fupport  fuch  multiplied  afioic- 
tion,  fuch  varied  calamity  ?  How  many 
tears  did  (he  fupprefs  !  and  the  left  (he  wept 
thelmore  (he  fuffered.— The  end  of  her  mif< 
fortunes,  however,  feemed  dill  at  a  didance ; 
and  an  unforefeen  accident  occurred  to  aug¬ 
ment  her  didrefs.  From  the  continual  agi¬ 
tation  of  her  mind  flic  had  Inadvertently  left 
among  the  papers  which  came  to  the  hands 
of  her  father  a  ktter  of  I'hcrmond’s  of  a 
recent  date.  At  the  fight  of  this,  the  anger 
of  the  impetuous  Mirvey  was  kindled  into 
ra^c.  “  Perfidious  child,”  cried  he  with  a 
voice  of  thunder,  “  it  it  thus  you  have  o- 
beyed  me  !”  Julia  ofiered  to  fpeak;  but  be 
interrupted  her  ;  “  Art  thou  about  to  add 
falfeliood  and  impodurc  to  difobedicnce  ? 
What  do  I  fay  ?  Difobedicnce !  Great  God, 
to  whom  have  1  confided  the  fecret  of  my 
life  ?  She  who  can  defpife  the  commands  of 
a  father  and  lacrifice  nature  to  love,  may  flie 
not - -’*  “  Hold,”  cried  Julia  with  an  ac¬ 

cent  of  agony  and  grief,  “  fpare  a  child,  ^ilty 
indeed,  but  unfortunate. — Yes  my  father,  It 
is  true,  I  have  feen  Thermond  after  your  in- 
terdiSioa;  but  is  it  fo  eafy  to  extinguilh  the 
palfioD  of  love  ?  Your  own  fifler  permitted 
me  to  hope  for  a  happier  lot ;  and  it  was  in 
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*riMmend  ■  **  *  Mt  After  to«  !*'  iater- 
niptad  Miryey,  “What!  all  that  Iloved:  Do 
mf  owa  kindred  betray  me  I— Leave  me, 
•■worthy  child,— rellore  me  to  Aberty,  open 
to  me  my  prilbii,  let  me  deliver  myfelf  to 
iIk  tyrant.  Guilt  is  in  thy  heart — thou 
know  whither  it  may  lead  thee? — in  giving 
myfelf  up,  perhapo  I  &ve  thee  from  the  guilt 
parricide. 

At  this  frightful  difeourfe,  the  unhappy 
Jnlia  threw  hw  anm  round  her  father  and 
embraced  him  cWely.  “  My  father,”  cried 
ike,  with  her  eyes  running  over,  “  would 
vou  fee  me  eipirc  at  your  feet?  O  how 
hardlyyou  tbinkof  me!  What!  1  betray  you! 
hlo— you  cannot  think  it — Grief,  my  d^  fa* 
then— grief  mokes  you  more  unjuft  than  I 
aaa  criminal.  Have  you  braved  death  for 
aie :  and  does  flume  now  appear  to  you 
more  fupportable  than  my  prelence  ?  Would 
you  prefer  a  fcaflbid  to  your  child  ?” 

At  the  found  of  this  voice,  which  had  fo 
often  penetrated  his  foul,  at  thefo  accents  of 
the  heart  which  we  can  neither  imitate  nor 
deflne,  Mirvey  began  to  relent.  His  eye 
fell  upon  Julia,  and  he  wept.  The  foul  of 

ilalia  felt  the  change,  and  was  comforted ;  a 
weet  fmile  beamed  through  her  tears.  She 
dropt  from  his  arms,  fell  at  his  feet,  and  with 
eyes  lifted  to  heaven,  “  Great  God!”  cried 
file  with  the  moft  Avely  ezoreflioa  of  aftec- 
tiaoate  fenAbility,  “  I  thank  thee,  thou  haft 
reftored  to  me  my  father— Yes,  in  that  pa¬ 
ternal  regard  i  read  my  pardon.  Ah,  my 
father,  let  your  lips  fpeak  it.  Believe,  faid 
fke,  prefAng  him  to  her  bofom ;  be  affured 
that  your  focret  is  inviolate,  and  that  the 
whole  heart  of  Julia  is  your’s.  No;  guilt  is 

not  in  her  heart - it  cannot  dwell  there 

with  the  love  flie  has  for  you.” 

Though  the  natural  feverity  of  Mirvey’s 
difpoAtion  was  increafed  by  hit  Atuation,  yet 
he  palAonately  loved  his  daughter ;  a  few 
tears  dropt  from  his  cyts ;  and  (he,  whofe 
joy  almoft  deprived  her  of  the  ufe  ot  fpeech, 
continued  with  a  voice  interrupted  by  fbb- 
hiag.  “  Will  you  not,— my  dear  father— do 
you  not  confent  to  live  for  me  ?”  “  Yes,  my 
child,  replied  Mirvey ;  **  but  if  one  word" — 
This  threat  was  the  1^  effort  of  hit  rage.— 
Julia  interrupted,  and  re-afliired  him ;  a^  he 
replied  to  her  words  and  her  carefles  by  a 
tender  embrace. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  feene,  we 
have  fecn  the  aftighted  Julia  make  the  con- 
feffion  of  her  difob^ience ;  had  (be  not  been 
intemipted  by  the  violence  of  her  father,  flie 
would  undoubtedly  have  difeovered  to  him 
the  whole  fecrets  trfher  heart.  After  he  was 
appeafed,  (he  thought  it  hazardous  to  Anilh 
the  fatal  confelfion ;  (he  was  Alent,  and 
cholie  rather  to  confole  than  to  afflid  him 
further. 

When  it  was  day,  Julia  left  him  as  ofual; 
VoL.  11.  No.  y. 


but  her  fpirits  were  exhaafted  by  the  diftreis 
(be  had  endured.  In  the  mean  while  Ther* 
mond  expeds  her  at  rhe  houfe  of  his  reun 
tion.  She  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
violence  of  his  love  to  hazard  an  abfonoe 
from  h  m  eveu  of  a  day.  She  therefore  was 
obliged  to  fummon  all  her  fortitude,  and  fot 
out  to  meet  him. 

But  fo  much  fatigue,  and  the  confequen* 
res  of  a  Atuation  fo  irkfome,  could  not  .me 
aifed  her  health.  Her  lover,  always  tender, 
always  paflionate,  obferved  the  change  not 
only  in  her  features  but  by  her  deiedion, 
which  feemed  daily  to  increafe.  Often  did 
he  aflt  the  r>'afon;  but  Julia  only  alledged 
the  abrenre  cf  .icr  father.  Perhaps,  .iidced, 
(he  who  had  never  been  accuftomed  to  de¬ 
viate  from  truth,  could  not  r(pr,.fs  even  this 
innocent  evaflon  but  with  fudi  un  air  of 
conftraint  as  awakened  fufpiciori.  How¬ 
ever  this  might  be,  Thermund  was  not  f>. 
tisfied  with  her  replies.  “  Julia,”  faid  lie 
to  her  one  day ;  my  dear  Julia,  you  have 
made  me  the  happiell  of  men;  all  the  riches, 
the  honours  of  the  world,  are  nothing  in 
comparifon  of  what  you  have  beflowed  on 
me.  You  have  given  me  your  hand,  your 
heart :  but  to  me  completely  happy,  the 
lead  forrow  it  torment.  Suffer  tnen,  my 
love,  to  impart,  to  you  its  moft  tender  alarms. 

I  think — at  ieaft  my  fear  makes  me  think, 
that  while  you  are  with  me,  you  are  not  af- 
feded  as  heretofore  with  the  ardor  of  my 
paflion,  and  the  lively  expreffion  of  it.  if 
time,  which  has  but  increafed  my  love,  hath 
weakened  yours,  if  the  forrow”— Sctrcely 
hail  he  pronounced  thefe  words  when  an 
expreflive  look  from  Julia  made  him  fed  he 
had  wronged  her.  He  fell  at  her  feet,  and 
by  the  moft  tender  difeourfe  and  fweeteft 
carefles  foon  expiated  his  injurious  fufpir 
cions. 

Mean  time,  no  news  of  Lord  Mirvey 
having  reached  cither  London  or  the  court, 
people  knew  not  what  to  think.  Cromwell, 
who  had  occupied  every  avenue  which 
might  bring  information  to  Julia,  was  fur- 
prifed  at  having  difeovered  nothing;  and  he 
refolved  to  watch  her  ftill  more  clofciy. 
DifguiAng  his  policy  with  the  mafle  of  de¬ 
cency  and  even  proteiftion,  he  pretendeti, 
that  at  the  relation  whom  Julia  had  fo  long 
expedled,  was  not  arrived,  it  was  imprudent 
tlm  a  girl  of  her  rank  and  at  her  age  Ihould 
remain  alone.  He  therefore  one  evening 
conveyed  to  her  an  invitation,  or  rather  an 
order,  to  come  and  live  with  a  certain  lady  of 
the  court ;  and  informed  her  that  next  day 
(he  (hould  be  fent  for. 

What  did  the  fcnAble  heart  of  Julia  feel 
upon  the  receipt  of  fo  dreadful  a  command  ! 
Unable  either  to  reAft  or  to  obey,  the  fen- 
tence  of  death  would  have  been  lefs  afillc- 
ting.  Pale,  fainting,  and  bathed  in  tears, 
2,  ihe 
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Ihf  defcends  into  the  fatal  Tanlt ;  Ihe  throws 
herfelf  into  the  ai  ms  of  Mirvey ;  and,  “  O 
my  father  !”  is  all  Ihe  can  utter.  Mirvey 
fupports  her,  recalls  her  finking  fpirits,  in¬ 
terrogates  her,  and  learns  at  lall  the  dread¬ 
ful  order.  Regarding  this  as  the  award  of 
his  death,  he  inftantly  prepares  to  effciS  it 
hinifelf.  Julia  flies  to  hint,  and  holding  his 
arm,  “  O  my  father,”  fhe  exclaims;  “  if 
you  will  die,  begin  by  depriving  me  of  life. 
\\'hat  crime  have  I  committed,  that  you 
(hotil  l  puiiifh  me  with  the  horrible  fpei^acle 
of  your  death  ?’* 

Nlirvej’,  diflirmed  by  the  adllon  and  re¬ 
proaches  of  Julia,  throws  himfelf  into  her 
arms.  “  But  what !”  fays  he  in  a  tone  of 
agony  and  defpair  ;  “  what  would  you  have 
me  do  ?  Am  1  to  die  by  hunger,  or  on  a  fcaf- 
fold  ?” 

“  No,”  fays  Julia,  colleAing  her  whole 
ftrength;  “  nobody  fufpedsyou  in  this  place, 
Perhaps  flight  may  be  fuccefsful :  Let  us  fly 
then,  sve  will  find  together  either  a  refuge 
or  death.  Whatever  danger  may  attend 
the  enterprize,  it  is  the  only  courfe  that  is 
left  us,  and  we  have  but  a  moment  to  ac- 
complifh  it.” 

Julia  pronounced  thefc  words  with  a  tone 
of  firmnefs  and  fortitude  which  foftened 
Mirvey  without  convincing  him.  He  com¬ 
bed,  however,  with  her  intreaties;  yielded 
imfelf  to  her  diredfions,  and  prepared  to 
follow  her.  See  then  the  tender  Julia  hold¬ 
ing  by  the  hand  her  unfortunate  father, 
mounting  the  flair  of  the  vault,  and  flying 
from  her  lioufe.  Seized  with  an  univerfal  tre¬ 
mor,  fhe  gains  the  flreet,  never  quitting  the 
hand  of  her  father,  but  grafping  it  with  all 
her  force.  Her  countenance  betrays  no  un- 
eafinefs ;  her  flep  is  quick  though  trembling : 
as  fhe  walks  fhe  implores  of  heaven  the  moft 
impenetrable  darknefs,  and  to  all  the  world 
the  profoundefl  fleep  :  her  feet  hardly  touch 
the  ground ;  and  fhe  is  afraid  to  draw  her 
breath,  Icfl  the  noife  fhould  awaken  tyranny. 

O  think  not  that  ihe  forgot  her  hufband  ; 
but  could  fhe  abandon  her  father  ?  the  dan¬ 
ger  permitted  her  not  to  lofe  a  Angle  mo¬ 
ment  ;  but  fhe  had  rcfolved  when  in  fafety 
to  write  to  'I'hermond,  to  comfort  him,  and 
to  juftify  her  abfence. 

But  'i'hermond  had  been  informed  of  the 
order  which  Julia  had  received ;  and  being 
afraid  of  lofing  the  opportunity  of  feeing 
her,  and  wiftiing  for  an  interview  before 
her  departure,  he  had  fet  out  to  repair  to 
her. 

He  was  yet  at  a  diflance  when  he  percei¬ 
ved  through  the  darknefs  two  people  who 
feemed  intent  on  a  moft  precipitate  flight. 
He  approaches,  obferves,  doubts  what  he 
fees,  examines  again ;  and  at  laft  recognizes 
Julia  flying  with  a  man  unknown  to  him. 
At  this  momuit  he  is  no  longer  mailer  of 


his  paflion :  Either  afraid  of  fome  violence 
on  Julia,  or  feeing  her  fly  without  refin¬ 
ance,  a  jealous  thought  had  taken  poffelfioil 
of  him  (for  to  the  fhame  of  the  human  heart 
this  injurious  fentiment  will  mingle  with  the 
tendereft  love),  he  draws  his  fword,  and  ac- 
cofting  the  unknown,  “  Whoever  you  are," 
cries  he  with  a  terrible  voice,  “  draw  and 
defend  yourfelf.” 

Mirvey  was  not  yet  enfeebled  by  age ;  he 
diiengages  his  hand  from  that  of  Julia,  re¬ 
tires  a  flep,  draws,  and  encounters  his  ad- 
verfary .  J ulia  throws  herfelf  between  their 
fwords,  exclaiming,  “  O  my  father,”  in  a 
voice  of  agony  and  difmay,  and  falls  with¬ 
out  fenfe  or  motion  to  the  ground.  At  thefe 
words  Thermond  throws  his  fword  at  the 
feet  of  Mirvey,  who  floops  to  raife  his  child. 
I'he  unfortunate  hulband  haflens  to  affift 
him.  Overwhelmed  with  remorfe,  he  haa 
not  the  power  of  utterance.  But  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  Julia  and  of  her  father  is  not  the  only 
crime  for  which  he  has  to  reproach  himl'elf. 
His  miftake  is  the  occafion  of  a  more  cruel 
misfortune :  while  Mirvey,  who  recognifea 
him,  prepares  to  come  to  an  explanation 
with  him,  the  noife  has  given  the  alarm, 
the  guards  arrive ;  Mirvey  isknown  and  ar- 
refled,  in  order  to  be  produced  next  day  be¬ 
fore  the  ProteiSor. 

Into  what  depth  of  mifery  are  Thermond 
and  Julia  and  her  father  precipitated !  But 
furely  the  mod  unhappy  of  the  three  is 
Thermond,  by  whofe  fault  this  calamity 
hath  overtaken  them.  No  punilhment  can 
be  compared  to  the  torments  he  endures; 
but  he  would  tliink  himfelf  more  criminal 
fliil  if  he  (huuld  content  himfelf  with  weep¬ 
ing  at  the  evils  he  hath  caufed.  His  defpair 
hath  not  bereft  him  (ft'  his  courage ;  and 
he  refolves  to  hazard  his  own  life  rather 
than  to  abandon  thofe  whom  he  has  made 
Wretched. 

Early  next  day  he  runs  to  the  palace  of 
Cromwell,  waits  till  he  is  attended  by  feve- 
rai  of  his  courtiers,  and  before  Mirvey  is 
produced  or  announced,  he  begins  to  relate 
the  flory  to  the  Protedlor  with  all  the  ea- 
gemefs  and  warmth  which  the  fentiment 
that  animates  him  can  infpire.  He  fpeaks 
of  his  own  miftake  which  made  Mirvey  b« 
difeovered  and  arrefled ;  draws  fnch  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  evils  which  this  unfortunate  fa¬ 
ther  mufl  have  fuffered;  dwells  with  fuch 
overpowering  eloquence  on  the  heroic  ten- 
demefs  of  Julia,  that  the  whole  courtiers 
melt  into  tears.  Thermond  drops  on  hit 
knees,  and  in  the  name  of  every  feeling 
heart  demands  of  Cromwell  the  pardon  m 
Lord  Mirvey. 

Cromwell,  who  found  every  one  around 
him  melted  into  tendemefs,  law  that  ke 
could  not  punilh  without  being  accufed  of 
iuhunumi^ ;  perhaps  too  hit  own  heart  real- 
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ly  (ielt  feme  compcnAion.  He  granted  the 
requell,  and  every  one  applauded  his  cle* 
jnency. 

<  Thennond  runs,  he  flies  to  carry  the  news 
to  Mirvey.  This  unhappy  father,  who  lefs 
dreaded  his  own  death  than  the  diilrel's  it 
would  bring  upon  bis  daughter,  was  over* 


come  by  this  proof  of  courage  and  of  love. 
He  forgave  the  two  lovers;  and  Cromwell, 
whether  from  clemency  or  policy,  fpokc  in 
their  behalf  to  Thermond’s  father,  wtao,  like  a 
good  courtier,  confirmed  the  marriage  of  his 
fon  with  Julia. 


POE 


the  mtmtry  af  a  mofl  Exemplary  Parent. 

IF  worth,  departed,  e’er  deferv’d  a  tear. 
Stop,  gentle  llranger,  pay  the  tribute 
here ; 

Here  reft  in  peace  fair  piety  and  truth. 
Honour’d  in  age,  and  much  belov’d  in 
youth ; 

A  noble  pattern  of  unfullied  life, 

A  tender  mother,  and  a  virtuous  wife. 

Each  Chriftian  virtue  in  her  bofom  reign’d ; 
The  humble  friendlefs  were  by  her  main¬ 
tain’d  : 

Each  forrowing  tale  (he  kindly  deign’d  to 
hear; 

For  each  diftrefs  flic  dropt  the  pityingtear  ; 
More  than  her  little  pow’rallow’d,lhe  gave; 
She  never  knew  that  virtue  how  to  fave. 
F*w  were  her  pleafures  in  this  tranfient  ftate, 
A  painful  weary  pilgrimage  her  fate  : 

Her  comforts  few  wiule  doom’d  on  earth  to 
dwell ; 

So  dying  fmil’d,  and  foftly  faid— “/’<«  voell." 
Dear  blefled  (hade !  forgive  this  Hatting  tear : 
A  weeping  daughter  full  wou’d  wife  thee 
here; 

But  Hcav’n,  more  juft  and  gracious,  deem’d 
it  hard. 

For  worth  like  thine,  to  wait  a  late  re¬ 
ward  ; 

So  kindly  mov’d  thee  to  that  peaceful  feore 
'Where  pleafures  reign,  and  troubles  are  no 
more ; 

There,  with  thy  kindred  faints  in  endlefs 
peace. 

There  praife  that  Name  whofe  love  can  ne¬ 
ver  ceafe. 

J - F - 


A  Dkeam. 

WITH  bridal  cake  beneath  her  head. 
As  Jennt  prels’d  her  pillow. 

She  dreamt  that  lovers,  thick  as  hops. 

Hung  pendant  from  the  willow. 

Around  her  fpeiftres  feook  their  chains. 
And  goblins  kept  their  ftation  ; 

They  pull’d,  they  pinch’d  her,  till  fee  fwore 
To  ipare  fee  inale  creation. 

t'  ■ 


TRY. 

Before  her  now  the  buck,  the  bean. 

The  fquire,  the  captain  trips ; 

The  modeft  feiz’d  her  hand  to  kifs, 

I'he  forward  feiz’d  her  lips. 

For  feme  fee  felt  her  bofom  pant. 

For  feme  fee  felt  it  fmart ; 

To  all  fee  nve  enchanting  finiles. 

To  one  fee  gave  her  heart. 

She  dreamt— (for  magic  charms  prevail’d. 
And  Fancy  play’d  her  farce  on) 

That,  fofit  reclin’d  in  elbow-chair. 

She  kifs’d  a  fleeping  parfon. 

She  dreamt — ^but,  O  rafe  Mufe !  forbear. 
No  virgins  dreams  purfue ;  • 

Yet  bleft  above  the  g^s  is  he 
Who  proves  fuch  vifions  true. 


Love  and  the  Rose. 

AS  the  Rofe  when  left  by  Zephyr 
To  the  fun’s  meridian  ray. 

Droops  its  head,  its  colour  changing. 

Fades  before  the  god  of  day ; 

So  the  heart,  when  left  by  virtue 
To  the  flames  of  love  a  prey. 

Soon,  too  foon,  its  quiet  lofes, 

A 11  its  pleafures  fade  away.— 

When  the  fun’s  feft  rays  are  darting. 

Then  the  rofe  to  bloom  appe:us ; 

Love  by  hope  when  kindly  flatter’d, 

Makes  the  heart  forget  its  fears : 

But,  too  foon,  what  rais’d  the  rofe-bud 
Brings  it  to  its  loweft  ftate ; 

So  would  love, my  deareft  Celia; 

Shun  its  pow’r,  and  dread  thy  fate. 

Love,  which  feems  to  us  fe  tender. 

Like  the  fnake  beneath  the  flow’r. 

Under  pleafure's  charming  features. 

Knows  to  bend  us  to  his  pow’r.— 

Let  us  then  with  care  avoid  him : 

He  feems  innocent  and  pure ; 

But  with  fccret  arms  provided. 

Wounds  our  heart  beyond  all  cure. 

N. 

Traq/V 
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l9o  Ode  hy  Mr  Haylcy. 


‘Tran/lititn  y  Verfuhy  HeKKT  tht Fourth 
of  Fraxct. 

AUrof.a,  come,  1  thee  implore. 

My  heart  is  gay  when  you  appear; 
The  lovely  nymph  whom  I  adore, 

Like  thee  is  rofy  all  the  year.— 

Beyond  all  others  Ihe  is  fair, 

To  her  a  {lender  (hape  is  given; 

Her  fparkling  eye  of  luftre  rare. 

Seems  like  the  moming>ftar  of  heaven. 
The  rofe,  when  water’d  by  the  dew. 

Has  not  more  frelhnefs  than  my  fair ; 

No  ermine  elegant  to  view. 

No  lily  can  with  her  compare.  N. 


OJf  to  Mr  Wright  of  Dtrhy,  on  bit  Piffure 
of  the  Attaci  of  Gibraltar ^  by  WiLLIAM 
Hatley,  Efy. 

Away  !  ye  fweet,  but  trivial  forms. 
That  from  the  placid  pencil  rife. 

When  playful  art  the  landfcapc  warms 
With  Italy’s  unclouded  Ikies  ! 

Stay,  Vanity !  nor  yet  demand 
Thy  portrait  from  the  painter’s  hand! 
Nor  aik  thou,  Indolence,  to  aid  thy  dream. 
The  foft  allufion  of  the  mimic  ftream, 

1'hat  twinkles  to  thy  fight  with  Cynthia’s 
trembling  beam. 

Be  thine,  my  friend,  a  nobler  talk! 

Befide  thy  vacant  cafil  fee 
Guefts,  who,  with  claims  fuperior,  afle 
New  miracles  of  art  from  thee : 
Valour,  who  mocks  unequal  ftrife. 

And  clemency,  whofc  imile  is  life ! 

‘  Wright !  let  thy  {kill  (this  radiant  pair  ex* 
claim) 

*  Give  to  our  view  our  favourite  feene  of 
Fame, 

♦  Where  Britain’s  genius  blaz’d  in  glory’s 
brighteft  ftame.’ 

CclelUal  minifiers !  ye  fpcak 
To  no  dull  agent  floth-oppreft. 

Who  coldly  hears,  in  fpirit  weak. 
Heroic  virtue’s  high  beheft ; 

Behold !  tho’  Envy  urives  to  foil 
The  Artifl  bent  on  public  toil. 

Behold  !  his  flames  terrinc  luflre  (bed ; 

His  naval  blaze  mounts  from  its  billowry 
bed; 

And  Calpe  proudly  rears  her  war>illumin’d 
head. 

In  gorgeous  pomp  for  ever  (hine. 
Bright  monument  of  Britain’s  force  [ 
Tho’  doom’d  to  feel  her  fame  decline 
In  ill-ftarr’d  war’s  o’erwhelm  ng 
courfc, 

Tho’  Europe’s  envious  realms  unite 
.  To  cru(h  hu  in  unequal  fight, 


Her  genius,  deeply  flung  with  gtneranh 
ihame, 

On  this  exulting  rock  array’d  in  flame. 
Equals  her  ancient  feats,  and  vindicates  her 
name. 

How  fiCTcely  Britifli  valonr  tmurs 
The  deluge  of  dcftrudlive  fire. 

Which  o’er  that  watery  Babel  roars. 
Bidding  the  baffled  noil  retire. 

And  leave  their  fall'n,  to  yield  their 
breath 

In  different  pangs  of  double  death  ! 

Ye  ihall  not  periih  :  no!  ye  haplefs  brave, 
Recklefs  of  peril  thro’  the  fiery  wave. 

See !  Britilh  mercy  fleers,  each  profliate  foe 
to  fave. 

Rival  of  Greece,  in  arms,  in  arts, , 
Tho’  deem’d  in  her  declining  days, 
Britain  yet  boalls  unnumber’d  hearts. 
Who  keenly  pant  for  public  praiie  ; 
Her  battles  yet  are  firmly  fought 
By  chiefs  with  Spartan  courage  fraught: 
Her  painters  with  Athenian  zeal  unite 
To  trace  the  glories  of  the  profp’rous  fight. 
And  gild  th’emhattl’d  feene  with  Art’s  im¬ 
mortal  light. 

Tho’  many  a  hand  may  well  pourtray 
The  ru/hing  war’s  infuriate  fliock. 
Proud  Calpe  bids  thee,  Wright,  difpky 
The  terrors  of  her  blazing  rock  : 
The  burning  bulks  of  baffled  Spain, 
From  thee  Ihe  claims,  nor  claims  in 
vain. 

Thou  mighty  mailer  of  the  mimic  flame, 
Whofe  pcerlels  pencil,  with  peculiar  aim. 
Has  form’d,  of  lalling  fire,  the  bafis  of  ^y 
fame. 


Efitafb  for  Nafier  of  Merehifon,  inventor 
^  tb*  Logaritbmt. 

NO,  Napier !  thou  wer’t  not  that  thing, 
'The  creature  of  a  pageant  King, 
Which  people  call  a  Lord : 

A  fquire  thou  wer’t ;  but  fuch  afqulre 
As  might  have  held  Apollo’s  lyre. 

Nay  touch’d  its  tuneful  chord. 

With  purple  flowers,  O  llrew  the  grave. 

Ye  fons  of  fcience,  where  he  lies ; 

Aind  when  ye  lightly  tread  the  fod. 

Say,  “  Here’s  the  Peer  was  made  by  God, 

“  Who  made  him  giczt  and  wife.” 

Albamcus. 


EPITAPH. 

PRAY  flop,  good  pcoifle,  m  yon  paft. 
And  view  this  little  Ijfiot  ofgrafc  ""— ~ 
Underneath  it— one  foot  neep. 

Lies  fav’rite  Toma— foil  Rfleep. 

He 


ll 


On  Mr  BofwellV  Gong, 


'Kt  UtM  a  life  of  innocence  ; 

None  e’er  could  iay  he  g^ve  offence, 

In  thought,  in  adion,  or  in  word. 

Go,  rcMer,  imitate  this  bird. 

Then,  when  yon  from  the  earth  withdraw 
You’ll  be  more  prais’d  than  poor  Toma. 
Edin.  Aug.  6.?  T.  M. 
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OUIN— for  he  now  had  left  the  ftage — 
One  day  with  David  riding  out. 

By  the  advice  of  dodlors  f^e, 

.  'To  cure  the  gout. 

Th?.*:  cloud,  he  laid,  portends  a  (how’r ; 

'i'hcic  thin  bath  mgs  will  naught  avail  ut: 
Mo  bed,  no  tree,  no  friendly  Iww’r, 

Nor  yet  an  ale-houlc  1 
Thanks  to  the  gods !  I  fpy  a  Cra. 

That  fable  clrod  ere  long  viriU  patter. 

1  (ear  the  rafeal  keeps  no  wine. 

’Tis  no  great  matter. 
Here,  landlord !  oftler!  wench !  or  devil! 

At  lafi  the  little  landlord  came. 

And  eke  his  wife,  though  large  yet  civil; 

A  comely  damei 

What,  little  John,  art  thou  mine  hod  f 
I’m  clad  to  fee  thee,  by  my  life. 

Come  wt  us  have  fome  ale  and  toall. 

So  that’s  thy  wife. 

Well,  I  rejoice  upon  my  foul. 

That,  in  the  worft  of  times,  by  wedding. 
Thou,  Uttlc  John,  hall  ^t  a  hole 

To  put  thy  head  in. 

7ie  Mutual  Cauftjfioi.  A  7aU. 

ACcrtain  Lord,  by  his  phylician. 

Was  fent  upon  a  vilit  to  Old  Nick  ; 
'Where  he  beheld  his  coachman  Dick 
Difpatch'd  npon  the  lame  commiflion. 

“  My  Lord!— I  hope  your  Lordlhip’a 
well!— 

**  I’m  charm’d  to  fee  fo  good  a  mailer: — 

"  But  tell  me,  pray,  w^t  llrange  difaller 
**  Has  brought  you  with  fuch  fpeed  to  heU?” 
**  You  know,  my  friend,”  the  Peer  reply’d, 
*  My  fpotlefs  wife,  at  challe  as  fair, 

“  Had  crown’d  my  labours  with  an  heir. 

"  Some  wife  intrigues  and  tricks  I  try’d, 

**  To  blelt  this  worthy  objed  of  my  care  : 

**  But  1  unfortunately  died ; 

**  So  now  you  fee  I’m  fentcnc’d  to  be  try’d. 
*  But  you,  my  good  old  friend,  whofe 
grave 

**  Even  I  bedew’d  with  many  a  tear, 

**  So  faithful,  lb  attach’d  a  flavo  '  ■  ■ 

“  Pray, what  the  devil  brought  you  here  ?” 
"  Alas,  my  Lord! — that  Ibn  of  your’a— God 
“  rot  him ! 

f  Your  faithful  Have  ia  damn’d  for  having 
**  got  hjjn !” 


OJe  oa  Mr  BoswCLL’s  Gong. 

WOndcr  of  Wonders!  what  is  this 

Mankind  applaud  ?  You  cannot  mils. 
Of  BtfiurU  now  mall  be  my  fong. 

Nay,  Greater  fiilll  of  BopwelC t  Gong, 
Boptvoll,  who’s  happy  if  he  can  contrive 
To  fee  thieves  h^g’d,  and  keep  the  Lords 
•  alive. 

Old  /•<w/x/of  Woodford— He 
Of  hearty  memory. 

To  Bofwell  left  this  hell. 

His  fame  full  oft  to  tell : 

Upon  no  title-deed  the  boon  did  reft. 

But  generous  Prejfon  llamp’d  the  grand  bo. 
queft. 

From  China’s  empire  o’er  the  deep  was 
brought 

This  mighty  Gerg—jit,  oh!  who  could 
have  thought 

It  Ihould  one  day  the  rapt  attention  caQ 
Of  London  cits  in  the  Egyptian  hall ! 

Hark!  hark!  how  loud  it  founds!  I  teD 
you,  hark !  « 

In  the  illullrious  mayoralty  of  Clarht! 

Such  is  the  pow’r  of  brafs! 

Methinks  I  hear  Dundas! 

’T would  drown  Fox,  Sheritlan,  nay,  all  the 
tongues 

Of  fenators  renown’d  for  hanger  and  for 
lungs. 

But,  lo!  yet  more  remains— 7*//  ttU  yam 
nvhal— 

The  manjnn-bonfe  no  longer  needs  a  cat. 
Sacred  to  ffTtittinpen ;  mc  need  not  llir. 
But  on  the  pidlur’d  canvals  feem  to  pur  : 
The  noife  tremendous  of  the  Gong  is  fuch. 
Nor  rats  nor  mice  remain  the  cheele  to  touch: 
Fled  from  their  larking  holes  in  wild  affright. 
Deep  in  f/eet'9  muddy  gulf  they’re  funk  ta 
cndlefr  night. 


EPIGRAM. 

WHEN  I  call'd  t’other  day  on  a  Noble 
renown’d. 

In  his  great  naarbk  ball  lay  the  Bible  well 

tonnj. 

Not  as  printed  by  Baflcet,  and  bound  up  in 
black. 

But  chain’d  to  the  floor,  like  a  thief  by  the 
back. 

Unacquainted  with  ton,  and  your  quality  airs, 
I  fuppos’d  it  intended  for  family-pray’ri. 

His  piety  pleas’d;  I  applauded  his  zeal. 

Yet  thought  none  wo^d  venture  the  Bible 
to  ileal : 

But  judge  my  fiirprlfe,  when  inform’d  of  the 
caCe, 

He  chain’d  it,  for  four  it  Jkould fy  in  bit  faca. 

F.W. 


*  The  Lords  of  ScIEod  in  Scotland. 
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Micellaneous  Intelligence. 


The  follm<ii>g  h  an  ejlimate  of  the  produce  of 
the  American  lllands,  at  banded  about  on  the 
Continent. 

JAvret  Tournoit, 

SPAIN  draws  from  her  iflands  iopoo,0OO 
Denmark  employs  70  (hips, 
and  15000  Teamen,  and  draws  ‘]fXOfX)0 
Her  flave-trade  brings  in  two 
millions,  and  the  nett  produce, 
comprehending  the  premiums 
for  infurance  at  10  per  cent,  is  3,000,000 
Holland  draws  from  her  efta- 
bhihments  in  A  merica,  twenty- 
four  millions  for  goods;  in  ex¬ 
porting  of  which  (he  employs 
150  mips  and  4000  Tailors, 
which  coll  four  millions  and  a 
half.  To  the  twenty-four  mil¬ 
lions  mud  be  added  the  profits 
cf  infurance  and  commidion, 
which  exceed  two  millions  and 
a  half.  The  goods  exported 
from  Europe,  and  the  (laves 
from  Africa,  cod  twelve  mil¬ 
lions.  Remain  nett  for  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  about  -  -  i2,50opoo 

The  produce  of  the  Englilh 
lllands,  before  the  revolution, 
amounted  to  Cxty-dx  millions, 
and  the  trade  employed  6co 
Ihips,  and  1 3,000  faiJors;  at 
prefent  it  is  reduced  to  about 
two-thirds,  or  -  -  44^000/300 

llie  French  idands  produce 
one  hundred  millions,  and  600 
ihips;  and  above  izyooo  failors 
are  employed  in  that  trade. 

They  confume  annually  about 
Cxty  millions  in  Haves,  the  pro- 
duAions  of  France  and  Portu¬ 
gal  gold,  which  bring  in  a  pro¬ 
fit  of  -  -  -  6/X)0,ooo 

It  is  true,  that  the  cxpences 
of  navigation  fwallow  up  part 
of  the  profits;  however,  there 
remains  to  be  fhared  between 
the  merchant  and  planter  at 
kad  ...  13/300,000 


I.ivres  207,500/XX3 
Or  reckoning  24  livres  to  the  pound  Ster¬ 
ling,  or  8,645,^33  1.  6s.  8d.  to  fuch  an  im- 
meufe  fum  do  the  produdllons  cf  the  great 
American  Archipelago  give  circulation  in 
Europe.  And  of  this  the  bed  part  falls  U> 
the  (hare  of  the  maritime  powers. 

Extras  of  a  Letter from  Bengal. 

Samp,  near  FeroebaLad,  in  the  Duab,  Dec.  16. 

1784. 

"  A  great  dearth  has  dcfolated  the  upper 


provinces  of  this  beautiful  country.  Hardly 
any  rain  has  fallen  during  four  years.  In 
confequence  the  crops  have  failed,  and  the 
poor  darved.  The  Icarcity  was  alfo  in  Ben¬ 
gal;  but  its  being  under  better  government, 
preferved  it  from  monopolids  and  ruin. 
Thanks  to  the  Almighty  !  a  plentiful  crop 
promifes  this  year,  plenty  of  rain  having  fal¬ 
len.  From  my  inquiries,  I  find  half  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Duab  and  Rohilennd  have 
perifhed.  Every  ditch,  road,  brook,  pond, 
and  dreet,  of  thefe  countries,  were  drewed 
with  dead  bodies  of  men,  women,  and  .  hil- 
dren.  .As  there  is  no  police  in  this  country, 
where  the  wretch  expires,  there  he  lies,  tiQ 
his  de(h  is  dripped  on  by  the  dogs,  which  is 
generally  done  in  two  days.  No  one  bu¬ 
ries  him ;  for  who  are  friends  to  a  darved 
wretch  ?  Befides,  the  Hindoos  do  not  bury 
their  dead,  but  bum  them  if  they  have 
money  to  buy  fuel.  We  have  been  often 
obliged  to  fhift  our  camp  on  account  of  the 
dench  arifing  from  the  putrefadHon  of  fo 
many  bodies.  When  you  refledl,  that  the 
people  of  Hindodan  are  the  mod  abdemious 
in  the  world ;  that  their  daily  food  is  never 
flelh;  hardly  any  thing  elfe  than  about  a 
feer  (not  quite  two  pounds  weight)  of 
wheat  or  barley  made  into  cakes,  and  baked 
over  a  few  lighted  dicks  :  when  you  under- 
dand,  that  fuch  is  their  food,  and  fimpis 
water  their  drink,  you  may  form  fome 
judgment  of  the  rage  of  this  famine,  which 
could  deprive  them  of  even  this  little.  Men 
and  women,  with  their  children  in  their 
hands,  flocked  to  camp,  offering  themfelves 
for  falc  for  a  quapt  of  corn  Mothers  fold 
their  children  for  four  annas  each,  (or  the 
fourth  part  of  a  rupee  or  half-crown)  I  couM 
have  purchafed  a  thoufand  children  at  this 
price  from  four  to  ten  years  of  age.  I  ac¬ 
tually  did  purchafe  three  very  fine  children, 
between  feven  and  eight  years  of  age,  for 
three  rupees  or  half-crowns.  I  ml^t  have 
had  them  for  a  third  of  the  fum,  together 
with  their  mothers.  I  have  them  now.  I 
had  writings  delivered  with  them,  properly 
atteded  by  the  cutwal  (or  magidrate.)  But 
as  I  fhudder  at  the  thought  of  one  human 
creature  being  Have  to  another ;  and  fear¬ 
ing,  (hould  any  accident  happen  to  me,  my 
executors  might  fell  them ;  1  have  dedroyed 
the  writings,  and  declared  them  free.  My 
foie  motive  for  purchafing  them  was  topre- 
ferve  them  from  death. 

“  But  the  mod  (hocking  indance  of  the 
pffeft  of  fiunine  ever  recorded  is  what  I 
am  going  to  relate,  and  which  happened 
half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  me.  A  poor 
woman  at  this  place  had  not  taded  food  for 
five  days.  In  this  extremity  (he  was  deliver¬ 
ed  of  a  live  child.  Hunger  was  fo  extreme, 

thA*. 


Famine  in  India. 
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thit  file  cnt  off  the  head  of  the  infant,  and 
thxcw  it  away ;  the  body  (he  put  into  an  o- 
ven  of  hot  (and,  in  which  the  people  of  this 
country  parch  their  com  :  when  it  was 
fomethin?  roafted,  (he  drew  it  forth,  and 
had  adu^y  eaten  the  arm  and  (houlder  be¬ 
fore  it  was  difcovered.  1  underiland  (he  pe- 
rilhed  next  day. 

“  Hifiory  informs  us  of  a  mother  devmir- 
ing  her  child  during  the  fiegc  of  Jerufalem; 
but  then  the  whole  city  was  (larving.  This 
poor  wretch  was  reduced  to  this  hard  alter¬ 
native  in  a  Britilh  camp,  where  many,  I  am 
forry  to  fay,— oh  the  partial  difiribution  of 
Fortune ! — were  fick  with  repletion.  You 
in  England  who  are  fo  accuftomed  to  cheriih 
dogs,  and  receive  the  fondefi  fubmillton  from 
them,  are  ailoniihed,  no  doubt,  to  hear  of 
thefc  creatures  devouring  dead  bodies  of  men 
in  India.  But  I  muft  fet  you  right,  by  in- 
fornung  yon,  that  dogs  are  not  private  pro¬ 
perty  in  this  country  as  in  England;  they 
are  common  to  all :  a  native  would  no  more 
call  a  parriar  (dog)  his  than  he  would  the 
jackal  of  the  iield.  Wife  nature  has  fo  or¬ 
dered,  that  this  hot  country,  in  which  (ie(h 
putrifics  almoft  as  foon  as  the  life  leaves  it, 
abounds  with  thefe  dogs,  called  fiarriurj; 
they  are  in  (hape  like  a  fox-dog  in  England, 
but  longer  legged.  Every  village  and  town 
has  many  of  them;  they  go  up  and  down  the 
ibeets  ieeking  dead  carc^es,  which  they  de¬ 
vour,  whether  of  horfes,  bullocks,  Iheep,  or 
men.  Nothing  conies  amifs  to  them ;  no 
•ne  offends  them :  they  are  conUdcrcd  of  ef- 
fential  fervice;  and  they  are  really  fo,  pre- 
(erving  the  land  from  pclliicnce,  which  .mi- 
mal  corruption  would  certainly  bring  on 
without  them.  The  fagacity  of  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  is  aftonifhing ;  they  have  been  feen  to 
walk  by  a  familbed  wretch,  in  expedation 
of  (inking  with  weaknefs,  every  nAv  and 
then  looking  in  his  face,  as  if  to  inquire 
how  long  he  would  be  kept  from  his  prey. 
So  foou  as  the  unhappy  man  falls,  the  dog 
faxes  the  part  next  him,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  bowels,  and  then  tears  them  out 
before  the  wretch's  face.  It  is  obfervable, 
that  although  the  p(>or  vi&im  b  unable  to 
defend  himfelf  long  before  he  falls,  yet  the 
dog  never  attacks  him  while  he  walks  or 
ftands.  I  have  feen  hundreds  of  bodies  with 
two  or  three  dogs  tugging  the  limbs  to  pie¬ 
ces.” 

A  corref^ndent  obferves,  that  Cnee  the 
difeovery  of  the  New  World  fpecie  has  pro- 
digioufly  increafed.  That  able  Spanifh  pa¬ 
triot,  Ullaritz,  calculates  at  6000  millions  of 
nefos,  the  quantity  introduced  in  Europe  by 
nil  nation,  (a  pefo  is  a  Spanifh  coin,  of  the 
value  of  a  buk  crown.)  The  Dutch  are  fo 
fond  of  Japan,  only  becaufe  they  get  a  great 
quantity  of  gold  and  lilvcr  from  thcncc. 


There  b  throughout  Europe,  and  to  the  re- 
moteil  parts  of  Siberia,  mines  that  can  fur- 
ni(h  materiab  proper  for  coinage.  The  in¬ 
vention  of  the  bank  in  joining  the  alTillance 
of  paper  to  that  of  fpecie,  has  produced  a 
kind  of  increafe,  which  fcarce  knows  any 
bounds.  With  all  this,  trade  often  experien¬ 
ces  a  want  of  ready  money.  The  reafons  for 
b  are,  firfi,  the  too  great  quantities  of  trea- 
fure  in  the  public  banks,  or.  in  the  coffers  of 
niifers.  In  the  fecond  place,  the  earth  is  no 
longer  fo  rich,  fo  fertile  in  metals ;  and  the 
mines  of  Germany,  in  particular,  yield  much 
lefs  than  they  did  two  or  tliree  centuries  ago. 
In  the  third  place,  the  niaify  ornaments  of 
the  churches,  the  plate  of  the  great,  and  even 
the  fmall,  amount  to  immenic  fums.  There 
are  aiflually  now  many  citizens,  whofe  plate 
b  more  confiderable  than  was  formerly  that 
of  a  miniller  of  (late.  Much  more  metal  is 
ufed  out  of  trade  than  it.  And,  fourthly, 
all  that  is  ufed  in  works  of  archlteClure,  lux¬ 
ury,  and  drefs,  may  be  brought  to  account. 
This  exceeds  by  far  any  thing  that  can  be 
imagined.  But  what,  in  the  fifth  place,  is  a» 
confiderable  as  hurtful,  b,  what  the  nations 
of  the  world  obferve,  from  whence  we  get 
the  fpices,  fugar,  tea,  coffee,  tea,  china, 

Sainted  linens,  foreign  wines,  &c.  Let  us 
op  at  the  finglc  example  of  tea.  It  was  not 
known  in  London  in  l6fi6.  Lord  Arlington 
and  Lord  OiTory,  ambaffadors  from  England 
at  the  Hague,  fent  famples  of  it  to  their  la¬ 
dies  ;  it  was  liked,  and  they  paidTor  it  at  the 
rate  of  60s.  per  pound.  Tlib  beverage  was 
for  fome  time  referved  for  the  great;  but  in 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  the  ufe 
of  it  fpread  and  reached  the  people.  The 
bohea  was  unknown  until  1675.  ■■■The 
French  then  brought  in  a  great  quantity ;  and 
according  to  the  memoirs  of  that  time,  it  a- 
mounted  to  700,000  weight  per  annum,  ex- 
clufive  of  what  other  nations  I'urnifhed.  In 
1 728,  all  Europe  confunied  five  million  pounds 
of  tea,  the  greatell  part  of  which  remained 
in  England.  The  people  of  London  grew  fo 
aecuilomed  to  it,  that  in  1742,  i,2oo/}00 
pounds  were  required  for  the  confumption  of 
that  city  alone  ;  in  1 755,  four  millions;  and 
it  is  affured  that  now  they  require  five.  It 
b  China  that  fwallows  up  all  this.  The 
bankers  may  multiply  their  bills,  the  bank- 
niptHes  will  not  multiply  the  Icfs  every  day 
fur  all  that ;  and  the  whole  may  polfibly  end 
in  an  univerfal  bankruptcy.  In  fine,  how 
much  gold  and  filver,  wrought  or  in  fpecie, 
b  dellroyed  by  the  waves  of  the  fea,  or  by 
fires !  How  much  has  been  buried  in  war 
time  ?  The  fcarcity  of  precious  metals  mull 
then  neceflarily  go  on  in,.reafing;  this  is 
what  experience  already  proves  but  too 
much. 

A  pantomimical  entertainment  of  lluging, 
uau- 


Lord  G.  Gordon*/  Letter  to  the  Emperor. 


^utcing',  and  diaki^e7  has  been  prodceed  at 
the  Hay-market,  by  the  name  u  Htrt  euuL 
'Thtre  and  event  irbere. 

it  n  a  very  pkafing  afiemblageof  the  nfual 
contrhrances  of  pantomimes,  the  greater  part 
tS  which  are'  happily  adapted  to  the  follies  - 
and  foibles  of  the  prelent  aa.f.  The  inddenu 
are  truly  laughable,  and  the  dialogue  con¬ 
tains  many  points  of  fine  fatire,  which  had  a 
peculiarly  happy  effied.  The  exhibition  of  a 
abted  quack,  who  is  termed  Humiug  alUtf— 
the  dancing  dogs,  and  other  temporary  raget, 
are  brought  on  in  a  very  flriluDg  light  of 
latire. 

The  feenes  are  well  contrived :  That 
which  MpreCents  the  change  from  morning 
to  midnight  is  one  Of  the  bed  conduced  on 

the  ItrlR.  ' 

Mr  Meadows,  in  a  long  adapted  to  the 
purpbfe,  gave  an- imitation  of  the  feveral 
birds;  and  in  the  opinion  of  nuuiy  furpafied 
the  performance  of  RofignoL 

The'  whole  was  received  with  univerfal 
applatlTe^  and'  feemed  to  give  great  latisfao 
lion. 

4.  oOlnedy  is  now  performing  with  the 
graatefl  appianfe  hi  every  part  of  the 
miSM  fitat'es’of  America,  from  the  pen  of 
Dr-  Franklin,  and  intitled.  Every  mam  Ira 
envm  LegiJIater ;  to  whidi  it  added  a  -farce, 
from  the  fame  hand,  called  All  Mi^eri,  ^l 
Mem.  Th^e  pieces  have  had  an  amazing 
am'm—h  great  indeed,  that  it  is  thought  they 
win  foon  mm  over  the  whole  Continent. 

•/  «  Letter  frmm  the  right  HonemrahU 
Lard  Groace  Gordon,  Prejtdent  af  tb» 
PratrJfjMl AJfaciatiom,  fo  JosEra  Bcnedict 
AccusTo  s,  Emptraf  of  Germany  uudKing 
•  ^ti^Romaiis. 


'  '*  -If  you  had  paid  due  attention  to  tha 
temarksT  made  on  'voor  ordinance  againft 
the^ews  on  the  14th  of  Miirch  178a,  and 
revmcd  that  ordinance  accordmgly,  you  and 
your  fubjedlt  would  not  have  been  in  fucli  a 
Kate  of  diilrai^ion  and  ftague  as  at  this  hour. 
1  obf^rved  much  mtckncls  and  forbearance 
towards  you  from  that  period  till  the  18th 
of  SeiAember  1783,  [hoewithOanding  your 
flereoitijy  Arch-Trealurcr’s  domclliCs  at 
the  court  of  London  loaded  me  continually 
with  rfpruaches,  infultk,  and  injuries,  becaufo 
i  loved -the  Jews.]  A  year  and  a  half  was 
fufiieient  time  for  a  man'ef  your  chara^er,  at 
to  abilities  and  difccrr.mcnt,  to  make  yourl 
felf  mailer  of  the  confeqiiences  of  thofe  rea 
marks'.  I  then  had  the  honour  to  addrefs 
three  different  letters  to  Elias  Lindo,  Efq; 
aud  the  Sponilh  and  Fortugueze,  and  Nathan 
baloniou,  Efq:  and  the  German  and  Dutch 


iew^  requeuing  thofe  rulers  to  fahantaty 
ell  intended  endeavours  to  the  coafideradoa 
of  Judah  and  the  tribes  of  liirael,  whithetfw. 
ever  difperfed  over  the  whole  world.  In  r 
very  few  days  after.  Providence,  without  any 
cxpence,  brought  two  Creek  gentlemen  to 
my  iervioe,  b^ween  whoa  and  me  an  I- 
talian  friend  negociated ;  and  they,  at  thu 
time  in  T nrkilh  habita,  took  fblemn  and  kind 
charge  of  two  large  packets  of  politics,  uni. 
der  my  hand  and  feal,  direded  to  Acfamet 
IV.  Grand  Signor,  the  prefent  wife  Sultan 
on  the  tluone  of  Turkey,  who  was  recom. 
mended  to  me  by  a  Scots  chieftain.  The 
Greeks  undertook  to  deliver  my  letters 
the  Sultan’s  own  hands.  Thefe  letters  coo- 
tained  my  lentiments  and  advice  concerning 
the  governments  and  charaSers  of  the 
ing  men  in  Europe  and  America,  and  ftirs 
ring  iq>  Conflantinople,  Egypt,  and  all  Ju* 
dea,  againll  the  Spanifh  and  Portnguefe  in* 
quiGtions,  and  the  Italian  rcUgion,  and  a- 

KT  your  tyrannical  aggrcAons  in  HoU 
and  againfl  the  i^qiprtfs  t£  Rnffia'i 
unciviliicd  depredations  in  'Turkey. — Yeflnw 
day  I  had  the  honour  to  communicate  thefe 
cirrnmftances  to  Monfieur  de  Lyden,  envoyp 
extraordinaire  de  leurt  Hautes  Puifliincea,  at 
the  Dutch  hotel  in  Hereford  fireet;  and  to 
prefi'  hit  Excellency,  in  the  moft  endeatk 
mg  expreflions  that  occurred  to  me,  to  uli* 
efpccial  ckre  that  as  advantaggeous  temu  oC 
peace  wkh  Amflerdam  fhaQ  be  obtained  from 
you  as  Algiers  has  accepted  from  the  king 
of  Spain.  I  am  indeed  truly  forry  I  can  fay 
nothing  more  agreeable  and  comfortable  to 
you  at.  prefent ;  but  if  you  will  turn  to  me,  I 
will  turn  to  you.  I  am  under  vows  to  tlm 
Proteftant  AfTociation,  Who  chofe  me  for 
their  prefident ;  and  am  indiTpenfahly  bound 
to  be  honeE  to  them ;  and  no  human  power 
can  diffolve  the  obligation.  If  it  is  true  what 
we  hear  of  you,  that  you  are  afraid  of  being 
poifuiied  by  the  Italian  pricfls  in  your  own 
ttoufe,  Ey  to  the  hotel  of  Oumte  Wafienaar 
and  Biu-on  Van  Leiden  the  Dutch  deputies 
and  lodge  with  them ;  and  you  will  be  at 
fafe  and  happy  as  Rahab  was  with  Jofhua’i 
fpies  in  Jericho.  1  find  the  Dutch  ambafii^ 
dor  here  a  very  good  fort  of  man ;  and  I  aaay 
alinoll  dare  venture  to  affurc  your  Imperial 
Highnefs,  that  the  Republic  has  alfo  fern  a* 
grecable  and  right-hearted  men  to  Vienna, 
to  lead  your  \Iajefty  into  the  ways  of  peacw 
Praying  that  the  living  God,  the  King  of 
the  Jews,  may  open  your  ^es  to  fee  the 
prefent  truth,  I  am,  with  due  ctUmao 
tion,  I 

Your  fincere  friend. 

And  humble  fervant, 

O.  GORDON.  • 

Welhtck  Strict,  London,  Aug.  XO.  I7S5. 


